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Kutchi Girl — Gujarat 


Kutchi girls set ablaze their rural surroundings 
with the brilliant hues of their apparel. Expert 
needlewomen, they create flowers, birds, animals 
and human figures with gay abandon on their 
gaghras (skirts) and cholis (blouses). This 
colourful embroidery is often embellished with 
mirror-work and tie-dye, crafts in which they 

IB excel. 
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Introduction 


The tradition of Indian Art developed in one long sweep over more than two 
thousand years. During these centuries the Indian-aesthetic expressed itself in many 
ways—in monumental sculpture, religious and secular architecture, mural and 
miniature painting as well as ritual objects and craft traditions. The heritage that 
has come down to us is rich and variegated, consisting of the contributions of the 
different religions — Hindu, Buddhist, Jain and Muslim — and the beliefs associated 
with them, as also court art and bourgeois art, tribal art and folk art. And yet, 
amidst all this diversity there is a unity and a continuity that links, across time 
and space, the thought processes and concepts that gave rise to artistic endeavour. 
In fact, several of the typical motifs that occur in Indian Art like the naked male 
ascetic in yogic posture, the mother goddess and the humped bull go back in time 
and their antecedents can be found in the Indus Valley Civilisation that flourished 
five thousand years ago. Although no artefacts have survived to represent the fifteen 
hundred years that separate the decline of the Indus Valley Civilisation and the 
beginning of the present historical era, it is apparent that the two are connected 
by concatenations of religious and artistic continuities rooted in the Indian psyche 
and symbolic of ideational patterns nurtured through the ages. Indeed it was this 
unique quality of the Indian civilisation, its ability to carry the past into the present, 
that served as the focal point of the Festival of India in Great Britain in 1982. 
The Festival was organised and orchestrated around the theme "Continuity and 
Change”. 

This Festival was an event of major significance for both India and Great Britain: 
never before had the art and culture of one country been represented in another 
on this scale or to this extent. It consisted of several exhibitions and performances 
which highlighted the different facets of the Fine and Performing Arts of India. To 
coincide with the inauguration of the Festival, Marg Publications had published a 
volume on the Performing Arts of India. This volume did not aim at providing a 
survey of the various forms that were to be presented at the Festival but, instead, 
concentrated on the relatively unknown and unusual facets such as Kalaripayattu 
from Kerala, Teyyam from the coastal regions of south-west India and the martial 
art forms from north-east India. As a companion to this volume we wished to bring 
out another volume on the Festival which would document the various exhibitions 
that featured different aspects of the Indian Fine Arts and this was the subject of 
the preceding volume of Marg. Unfortunately, limitations of space did not permit us 
to cover all the exhibitions in one volume. In as much as the various exhibitions 
were outstanding in terms of the quality and the historical importance of the material 
displayed, we were faced with a difficult choice, for, leaving out any major exhibition 
from the volume appeared arbitrary. Moreover it imparted an uneven treatment 
to the totality of the event. To overcome this problem we decided to devote this 
volume of Marg to the Festival of India as well and feature in it those important 
exhibitions that could not be included in our foregoing volume. Now, these volumes 
together, present a comprehensive and fairly complete picture of the different events 
associated with Indian Art at the Festival of India in 1982. 

In this volume we begin with the exhibition India Observed held at the Victoria - 
and Albert Museum. It consisted of illustrated books, engravings, drawings and oil 
paintings produced by British artists in India during 1760-1860. These two hundred 
items served as sensitive pictorial quotations of the British response to this exotic 
land — its people, religions, history, antiquities and customs. They also revealed the 
pronounced influence of the cult of the romantic and the picturesque so characteristic 
of English taste in the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth century. The exhibition 
included the works of Tilly Kettle, Balthazard Solvyns, Arthur William Devis and 
Thomas and Willaim Daniells. 

The exhibition of The Art of the Book in India held at the British Library was 
a small but dense exhibition showing the development of this art form over a 
period of a thousand years. Unlike sculpture and painting, the art of book-writing 
was a late development in India because the need to write religious texts did not 
exist for many centuries. The knowledge of the sacred texts was preserved in the 
minds of learned men and was transmitted from preceptor to disciple in the form 
of an oral tradition. For centuries this practice continued. It was only around the 
fourth century B.C. that the heretical religious orders of the Buddhists and the Jains 
appear to have initiated the practice of writing their sacred texts. Their scriptures 
were inscribed on birch-bark and palm-leaf. But none of the early documents have 
survived in India and much of the tradition is lost. The earliest surviving examples 
belong to the tenth century A.D. In this exhibition the development of this art was 
outlined from the earliest extant manuscripts of the Buddhists and the Jains through 
the great illustrated manuscripts made for the Mughal emperors, the Deccani sultans 
and the Rajput princes during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 











to the final phase which reveals the impact of the European style on Indian books. 
An interesting aspect of the exhibition was the display of varied materials like metal 
and stone employed for writing as well as implements used for inscribing manuscripts. 
Among some of the unusual examples was a manuscript designed to resemble a 
rosary — its folios cut and shaped to appear like beads and strung together to form а 
rosary. 

Another very important exhibition was the one mounted at the Museum of Mankind 
called Vasna: Inside an Indian Village. It presented a generalised village patterned 
on a group of villages not far from Ahmedabad — the largest city in Gujarat. The 
organisers re-created a part of the village with meticulous attention to authentic . 
detail and succeeded in capturing its sights and smells: the ubiquitous odour of _ 
cow dung smoke hung in the air and was as integral a part of the exhibition as it is 
of any village in India. The exhibition included a weaver's house and workshop 
which depicted graphically the use of domestic space, the interconnections between 
living and work areas, the flexibility of indoor-outdoor living and the different items — 
that are usually found in rural homes. It was interesting to note how inexpensive - 
objects, whether industrially manufactured or hand-crafted, were important in | 
day-to-day living in humble homes. The exhibition also featured a potter's workshop 
where the craftsmen carried on their hereditary profession. The bullock-cart — the 


mode of transport used by most villagers even today — photographs of villagers іп 


their regional attire and the local shrine effectively evoked the ambience of ап 
Indian village. Sv 

Towards the end of the Festival of India there was an exhibition of Contemporary. 
Indian Art at the Royal Academy of Arts. After all the exhibitions which featured _ 
traditional Indian art it was only fitting that there should also be one revealing the _ 





concerns and aspirations of contemporary Indian art and artists. Sponsored by the 


Government of India, the exhibition consisted of more than 140 pieces — the work 
of 43 artists — executed in the three decades since Indian independence. The exhibits __ 


did not chart the historical development of contemporary Indian art but aimed at 


showing its range as well as the preoccupations of the artists as they attempted E 
to come to terms with indigenous and alien influences in their creative processes. 
Even though the period under review was short, discernible patterns emerged. The | 






exhibition was conceived in two parts: the first portrayed the works of such stalwarts 


as Souza, Husain and Raza who were linked to one another by a common conviction. 
which not only motivated them to move away from norms established in India as 
well as in Europe but also guided them into evolving a new personal expression. 
The second part of the exhibition presented the work of the younger generation 
of artists and their reassessment of earlier traditions. It was characterised by a 
noticeable shift in emphasis in the subjects depicted and a broadened base from 
which creative impulses could find expression. 

Contemporary India was also the subject of a series of five exhibitions held at 
the Museum of Modern Art at Oxford. The show encompassed, in addition to state- 
ments made by contemporary artists in painting and sculpture, other areas of Indian 
culture such as popular art, ritual art, film and photography. While showing the 
India of today through some of its art forms, the exhibitions attempted to demonstrate 
the struggle of the Indian creative genius as it strives to give expression to its 
own sensibilities shaped by the values of an ancient civilisation as well as the 
frustrations arising out of the economic and political problems of a third world nation. 


The success of the Festival of India in Britain has inspired similar events in 5 


other countries. The Governments of the United States of America and India have 
agreed to collaborate on a Festival of India in the U.S.A. in 1985 to foster mutual 
understanding through the exchange of cultural activities which will include dance, 
music, fine arts and crafts exhibitions. It will provide an unprecedented opportunity 
to the American people to enjoy, learn and be dazzled by India's continuing traditions 
and its complex web of cultures. As part of the nation-wide programme connected 
with the Festival, many museums and cultural institutions are planning exhibitions 
which will highlight different aspects of Indian life and thought. Conferences and 


symposia at various universities will explore major issues in different spheres such as 

religion, art, literature and politics as well as study the relationship between 
traditional and contemporary forms. Educational and other related programmes . 
accompanying the various events and activities of the Festival will promote a 


closer contact with a country which is still somewhat of an enigma to the majority "s 
of Americans. 

The Festival of India in the U.S.A. will be followed by another Festival to be 
held in Paris during 1985-86. Certainly these Festivals will heighten the awareness 
for Indian Art and Culture in the West. 


Saryu Doshi 


Continuity and Change 


To organise a festival is to float oil-lamps in tiny boats on a river; for an instant 
to illumine the ripples on the water and the rapt faces of those that participate 
in the launching; to awaken sound, colour, mood, flavour, fragrance and laughter; 
to set before the mirror of attention times past and time present; and, when the festival 
ends, to disappear, like the boats, into the night. Festivals, like all celebrations, 
are fantasy. 

We organised and orchestrated a Festival. The Festival of India in Britain was 
intended to reveal the emergent face of India, to pay homage to its arts and to 
see its history unfold through changing artefact and environment; to generate insights 
into the cultural streams that have contributed to the Indian ethos and to view the 
impact of science and technology on an ancient culture and civilisation. 

What was significant in the making of the Festival was the coming together of 
some of the most talented minds of Britain and India. Insight, skill, detailed work, 
co-operation and collaboration made the Festival a milestone in the cultural events 
of the world. 

Late in 1978, the British Government had proposed the possibility of a large- 
scale exhibition of Indian classical art. A Trust Committee and a Festival Committee 
were set up in Britain with Sir Michael Walker as Chairman. In 1980, the 
Indian Government appointed an Advisory Committee with Smt. Pupul Jayakar as 
Chairperson, to organise and collaborate with the British Committees in all aspects 
of the Festival. 

The Festival of India was the most comprehensive projection, since Independence, 
of India’s past and present, conceived through a series of exhibitions, films, drama, 
music and dance (over three hundred performing artistes and craftsmen went to 
England). Educational programmes for children, lectures and seminars pertaining to 
India were organised throughout the country. 

On March 22, 1982, to the sound of drumbeats and the fanfare of trumpets 
the Festival of India in Britain commenced in the presence of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher and His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. At this inauguration held at the Royal Festival Hall, M.S. 
Subbulakshmi's voice and the Kritis of Thyagaraja were heard by a vast audience, 
followed by a Raga-Mala Concerto composed and performed by Ravi Shankar 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Zubin Mehta. Two major 
exhibitions also formed part of the inaugural functions — the exhibition of Classical 
Art at the Hayward Gallery and the exhibition of Science and Technology at the 
Science Museum. 

The theme of the Festival was “Continuity and Change”. Major exhibitions 
portraying the ancient heritage of India were held in the Hayward Gallery, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the British Museum and the Museum of Mankind. 
Through sculptures of terracotta, stone and bronze, miniature paintings, illustrated 
manuscripts and splendid craft objects and textiles, the vision and skills of the 
past unfolded. The selection of the exhibits from museums and private collections 
in India, England and several other countries evinced integrity of judgement and 
the quality and arrangement of the objects gave the exhibitions’ thematic approach 
a visually unified expression. The viewers were thus enabled to sense the creative 
impulses that have stirred the hearts of the Indian people through the ages. 

The character, variety and quality of modern India, its people, its skills and its 
vision as seen through colour, sound and form were projected through exhibitions 
of contemporary Indian art, through craft skills and their links to live ritual, 
through the textile arts, through films, books, graphics and photographs. The passion, 
insight and quality of these exhibitions and the creative skills of the visualisers of 
these themes were of profound importance in projecting the total picture of India’s 
past and present. 

A major exhibition of Science and Technology held at the Science Museum in 
London highlighted India’s scientific achievements, stretching right from the distant 
past (dating back to approximately 4,500 years ago) up to the India of today. The 
highlights were a reconstruction of the well-planned cities of the Indus Valley 
Civilisation depicting the advances that had been made in architecture, town-planning, 
sanitation, geometry and algebra, hygiene, construction of harbours and docks, and 
medicine. Another section highlighted the contributions of Indian scientists over 
the centuries leading up to the scientific achievements of modern India. A section 
was also devoted to the development of Indian agriculture, medicine and atomic- 
energy and space-technology. 

One of the most important aspects of the Festival was the education programmes 
organised through schools, universities and museums. Intended to create awareness - 
of the rich heritage of India’s past and of a dynamic contemporary India in the 
minds of the young, they were pivotal to the creating of an ambience without 








which the Festival would not have achieved what it set out to do. 
The exhibition of Classical Indian Art held at the Hayward Gallery thematically 
portrayed universal phenomena as the cyclic interplay of creation, preservation and 


destruction. Over three hundred paintings and sculptures were used to depict the — 


major symbols of Indian art — from the theme of tree and woman to the dances 
of Krishna and Shiva. Concurrent with this exhibition was an exhibition of Indian 
Manuscripts in the British Library. 

An exhibition entitled "From Village to City in Ancient India" was presented at 


the British Museum. Compiled by the Archaeological Survey of India, it projected - | 


India's work in the field of pre- and proto-history and depicted recent excavations 
in India, particularly in the post-Independence period. Concurrent with this exhibition 
and complementary to the theme of early settlements in India, an exhibition 
revolving around the Indian village was held in the Museum of Mankind. The 
exhibition highlighted the rich traditions in crafts and life-style patterns which are 
still extant in Indian villages. 

Simultaneously, an exhibition called ^The Indian Heritage" portrayed the decorative 


arts which flourished from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. This exhibition : 


was held at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Indian handwoven textiles have always occupied a unique place in the cultural 
history of India. The exhibition of Master Weavers at the Royal College of Art 
projected the great contemporary textile arts of this country and focused on the 


continuity of tradition. This exhibition was probably the most comprehensive attempt - : 
so far to present contemporary Indian handwoven textiles — printed and embroidered. 


The Contemporary Arts Sub-Committee took great pains to mount a representative 


exhibition of "Contemporary Indian Art". The Commissioners for this exhibition 
selected more than thirty-five artists from all over the country and over a hundred _ 
pieces of their art. The prestigious Royal Academy Halls had been hired for this 
exhibition. A beautiful catalogue was printed which has become а collector's item. — 


An exhibition entitled "The Modern Indian Artists" was held at the Tate Gallery. 


It featured the works of six painters — three contemporary artists and three who are 


no longer living. These painters were M.F. Husain, Bhupen Khakhar and K.G. 
Subramanyan along with Rabindranath Tagore, Jamini Roy and Amrita Sher-Gil. 

“Aditi — Creations, Celebrations", a unique exhibition, was a celebration of life 
as seen in rural India. It brought together in a single perception crafts and 
craftsmen; live performances by puppeteers, ballad-singers, acrobats, magicians, 
dancers and musicians; traditional rural environments; and actual workshops with 
visitors as participants. “Aditi” in its conception provided a break-through in exhibition 
techniques. It was perhaps the only way to present the joys and skills of rural 


India in all its varied facets. Many of the arts on view had not so far been seen | 
outside their own villages, and visitors felt the pulse of an India they had not _ 


so far encountered. 

An attempt to portray and probe the vivid face of India was seen in an exhibition 
of the works of four British and four Indian photographers. Ian Berry looked at 
Varanasi, the ultimate pilgrimage. Derry Moor looked at the tan-yellow of Rajasthan's 
desert palaces; Michael Freeman at the ancient faces of Kerala and Karnataka; 





and Patrick Ward at the intense Catholicism that thrives along the magnificent ài 


beaches and sheltered coves of Goa. The Indian photographers returned to their 
own inherited realities — Raghu Rai to the tribal world of Nagaland and Baster; 


T.S. Nagarajan to the warm temple lands of his native south; Dilip Mehta to the r 
intensity and largesse of Punjab; and Dashrath Patel to the crafts and energy of . 


Gujarat. 


A series of concerts and recitals of the performing arts was held during the course _ 


of the Festival. Some of these performances had been timed to coincide with the 
exhibitions relating to Indian art so that relationships between the various branches 
of the Indian artistic tradition became clear and the different aspects could be 
understood as manifestations of an integrated view of the world. 

The first event in the series was the Guru-Shishya Parampara, where outstanding 
gurus of classical Indian dance and music performed along with their pupils. 


Participating in this series were gurus of the Odissi, Kathak, Koodiyattam an а 


Kathakali dance forms. The Dhrupad school of music was also represented. These 
performances coincided with the “In the Image of Man" exhibition at the Hayward 
Gallery. 

The folk and tribal dances of Himachal Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh; traditional 


dance-dramas such as Kathakali and Yakshagana; Chhau dancers from Purulia along. 


with Kalaripayattu and Thangta, the martial arts of Kerala and Manipur respectively, 
were presented during the eight months. The classical forms included Bharata 
Natyam, classical northern Indian music and the finest forms of Carnatic music. 


Through these concerts and performances the British audiences gained glimpses 


of the rich tradition of the Indian performing arts. Troupes were also taken outside 


London and a large number of people in the country got an opportunity to watch | 


5 


them perform. 

The Film Festival continued throughout 
the year and included silent films; a series of 
films of India through foreign eyes; a Ritwik 
Ghatak Retrospective; and films made by 
the “new wave" film directors. 

The Festival ended on November 14, 
1982, with a series of classical and folk 
dances interwoven into a programme that 
linked the two main themes of the Festival — 
antiquity and contemporaneity. 

Apart from the interest evoked in London, 
events connected with the Festival were 
organised in all parts of Great Britain. A 
mini Festival was held in the Museum of 
Modern Art at Oxford and exhibitions and 
performances were presented in most of the 
other major cities of Great Britain. This 
spontaneous participation transformed the 
river of the Festival into a flood. 

One of the important aspects of the Festival 
was the interest taken by most of the 
major department stores and merchandising 
agencies in selling products from India. For 
eight months the pulse of the cities and 
villages of India was heard in Britain. 

The coverage we got from the media — 
newspapers, magazines, radio and televi- 
sion — was most generous and appreciative. 
There was a sense of nostalgia mingled with 
a sense of discovery — an impact that perhaps 
will lead to a long-lasting, far-reaching 
dialogue between the two countries. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, in her 
message at the inaugural function, said: 
“All beginnings are fragile and have to be 
nurtured. Through the vicissitudes of its 
long history, Indian society has proved its 
resilience. The vitality of its new and creative 
endeavour will strengthen the national 
fabric. India is emerging as a country of 
abounding potential — concerned with the 
human predicament, reaching out beyond 
known horizons." 

The Festival has ended and the creative 
life of India begins anew. 


Pupul Jayakar 
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“Madhu Rao Narayan” the Maratha Peshwa 
"with Nana Fadnavis and two attendants 
James Wales, 1772 

ОП on canvas; 228.6 x 190.4 cms. 

_ Royal Asiatic Society, London 





Among the many exhibitions mounted in London for the Festival of India, "India 
Observed" was unique. It endeavoured to illustrate the reactions of the British to India 
through the oil paintings, drawings, engravings and books produced by them during 
the century 1760-1860. Some two hundred items were displayed which vividly 
revealed the eager and sensitive British response to the country. 

The books in the exhibition relating to the fifty years 1760-1810 were a sample 
of the wide research into Indian culture that was proceeding at that time. It was the Age 
of Enlightenment in Europe, and many of the East India Company's servants arrived in 
India with a desire to discover all they could about what, at first, seemed an enigmatic 
land. As early as 1767 John Holwell, popularly known only for his monument to the 
"Black Hole", published four learned essays on the Hindu religion and its chronology. 
By the 1780s a brilliant group of Company servants surrounding Warren Hastings were 
energetically exploring diverse aspects of Indian culture. Charles Wilkins was studying 
Sanskrit and translating the Bhagavad-Gita; Henry Colebrooke was working on 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindu Law and the Vedas; Nathaniel Halhed was occupied with 
Hindu Law; Samuel Davis, with astronomy; while Colonel Alexander Dow, Jonathan 
Scott and William Francklin were engaged in writing histories of India. The first maps 
based on ground surveys were being produced by James Rennell. Numerous officers 
were making contributions to the study of natural history. Classical Indian architecture 
and sculpture was also arousing interest, especially the rock-cut shrines of western 
India and the great temples of the south. Illustrated manuscripts and miniature 
paintings were being collected by Richard Johnson. Greatest of all the scholars was Sir 
William Jones, who founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784 with its journal, 
Asiatick Researches. 

At the same time as this intellectual exploration was proceeding, a number of 
professional British artists were going to India and depicting its people, countryside 
and monuments. Tilly Kettle was the first professional painter to gain access to Indian 
rulers — in Madras to Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic, and at Faizabad to 
Shuja-ud-daula. At Lucknow John Zoffany painted Asaf-ud-daula, while at Poona 
James Wales portrayed the Maratha Peshwa, “Madhu Rao Narayan”. Portraits such as 
these gave the British a vivid first-hand record of courtly dress, jewellery, textiles, 
weapons and metal artefacts. A survey of The Manners, Costumes and Customs of the 
Hindoos (1796-99) was made by Balthazard Solvyns, whose engravings catch the — 
dignified and often tragic air of the working people of Bengal. Arthur William Davis, 
during 1792, made a sympathetic study of occupations including weaving, metal- 
working, salt-making, coin-making, potting and paper-making. Other artists depicted 
festivals and ceremonies such as village weddings or south Indian temple processions. 
All these pictures gave a first-hand view of Indian life ranging from court to village. 

But perhaps the greatest achievement of the early period was the recording of the 
landscape and architecture of India. Printed books of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had sometimes been illustrated with views of Indian palaces and temples, but 
these had all been supplied by professional engravers who had never visited India and 
were working after drawings made on the spot by European amateurs or by Indian 
artists. After 1780, however, a series of skilled British professional artists visited India 
and keenly observed the country through the eyes of contemporary European taste 
with its passion for the Picturesque and the Sublime. The first was William Hodges, 
who had earlier accompanied Captain Cook on his second voyage to the Pacific. He 
arrived in Madras in 1780 and a year later moved on to Calcutta. During the next two 
years and a half he travelled up-country as far as Agra and Gwalior. He was patronised 
by Warren Hastings and Augustus Cleveland, both men of great culture, for whom he 
painted landscapes which ranged from Muslim and Hindu palaces, shrines and tombs 
to remote villages in Bihar. On his return to England, Hodges published forty-eight of 
his drawings between 1785 and 1788 as Select Views in India followed by A 
Dissertation on the Prototypes of Architecture (1787) and his Travels in 1793. Hodges 
was particularly interested in architecture, maintaining a view far ahead of his time: 
"that Egyptian, Hindu, Moorish and Gothic Architecture instead of being copies of 
each other, are actually and essentially the same, the spontaneous produce of genius in 
different countries, the necessary effects of similar necessity and materials", The style 
of Hodges' pictures was as novel as his subject-matter. During his voyage with Captain 
Cook he had become keenly aware of atmospheric effects and the strange beauty of 
unusual shapes and forms. His work in India was influenced by these experiences and 
he brilliantly caught with an impressionistic technique, the rugged countryside or the 
towering shapes of Indian architecture silhouetted against lowering skies or the early 
morning light. 














The most comprehensive view of the Indian landscape and its 
monuments, however, was given through the work of Thomas 
Daniell and his nephew William. These two artists visited India 
between 1786 and 1793. They covered a much wider area than 
Hodges; for they journeyed upcountry from Calcutta as far as 
Delhi and on to Hardwar, with a detour into Garhwal in the lower 
Himalayas. They returned through Lucknow and explored new 
areas in Bihar. In south India, as a result of a lull in the Mysore 
wars, they were able to travel from Madras through Mysore down 
to Cape Comorin and back through Rameshvaram and Tanjore. 
They also visited western India and, in company with James 
Wales, saw the rockcut temples of Elephanta, Kanheri and 
Salsette Island. They worked tirelessly, making hundreds of 
drawings, from which they were able to work up oil paintings for 
sale at lotteries in Calcutta and Madras. After their return to 
England they continued to produce oil paintings of India for 
discriminating patrons and for exhibition at the Royal Academy 
and the British Institution. At the same time, between 1795 and 
1808, they produced their great work, Oriental Scenery, consisting 
of 144 superb aquatints. These gave the most comprehensive view 
of India to date, depicting the countryside and its monuments over 
a wide area of India. Their style accorded with the current 
principles of classical ideal landscape and was therefore easily 
acceptable in England both to sophisticated circles and to the 
general public with an interest in India. At the same time their 
subjects were often completely novel, showing little-known areas 
of India such as the Garhwal hills, remote temples and waterfalls 
in Bihar or Tinnevelly as well as the great hill-forts where the 
British had fought during the Mysore wars. Few of these places 
had previously been depicted. 

A supplement, as it were, to their work was provided by Henry 
Salt, the artist who accompanied Lord Valentia on his Grand Tour 
of India during 1802 and 1803. He made numerous fresh and 
lively water-colour sketches during their travels in both upper and 
south India, some of which were aquatinted in 1809 for Twenty- 
four Views taken in St. Helena, the Cape, India, Ceylon, Abyssinia 
and Egypt. Eleven of these views depicted scenery and monuments 
in India which had not been engraved by the Daniells. 

Several other professional artists further widened the British 
knowledge of the Indian scene. Robert Home accompanied the 
army during the Third Mysore War and published views of the 
great hill-forts where engagements had taken place between the 
British forces and those of Tipu Sultan. William Westall, on his 
return to England after the Flinders Expedition to Australia, 
stopped off at Bombay in 1804 and made sensitive drawings of 
the scenery and monuments of western India. He caught the 
strange shapes of the western Ghats and the cloud effects of 
the monsoon. A very personal vision of India was given by 
James Moffat, a little-known engraver in Calcutta, who worked 
up drawings by amateur artists into delightful naive aquatints 
with formalised foliage and doll-like figures. 

At the same time numerous Company servants, both civil and 
military, were making highly skilled water-colours of the scenes 
around them, some of which were later published in England as 
aquatints. Before coming to India, Company servants, especially 
the military, had received instruction at their colleges from well- 


2 Muhammad Ali Walajah, Nawab of the Carnatic (1749-95) 
Tilly Kettle, Madras, 1770; Oil on canvas; 242.6 x 151 cms. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


3 Dancing girls, Madras 

Thomas Hickey, c. 1805 Oil on canvas; 123.8 x 100 cms. Private collection 
Although British artists were not able to portray ladies of quality since 
these were kept in seclusion, they painted village women and dancing girls 
and also made charming portraits of the Indian bibis with whom many of 
the British had settled relationships at this time, when few Englishwomen 
ventured to India. 


4 A Muslim lady seated, holding the stem of her huggah 
Francesco Renaldi, 1787; Oil on canvas; 70 x 56 cms. Private collection 
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known drawing-masters such as William 
Alexander, William Sawrey Gilein and 
Thomas Medland. In the days before the 
invention of the camera, drawing was 
essential for survey work of many kinds. 
It also helped while away the lonely hours 
spent by many officers when on tour in 
remote areas. A spate of drawings was made 
by army officers in the course of the slow- 
moving Mysore wars against Haidar Ali 
and Tipu Sultan. Elisha Trapaud, Robert 
Colebrooke, Alexander Allan and Sir Thomas 
Anbury were amongst the many skilled 
amateurs whose drawings were later 
published. Francis Swain Ward, who had 
trained as an artist before entering the 
Company's army, even made large oil- 
paintings depicting the countryside and the 
great temples of South India, as well as 
Sher Shah's mausoleum at Sasaram in Bihar. 
Through the published work of amateurs 
many little-known areas and monuments 
were brought to the notice of the British 
public; but because so many of their drawings 
have lain hidden in family collections, the 
scope and high quality of their work has 
never received sufficient recognition. 
During the period 1810-25 India was 
being observed from a new angle. The vogue 
for sublime landscapes and great monuments 
was giving way to more intimate rural 
scenes. The chief exponent of this vision was 
George Chinnery, a professional artist who 
had worked in Madras from 1802 and 
moved to Calcutta in 1807, where he stayed 
until 1825. Although he earned his living 
by portrait-painting, he loved to relax by 
sketching the countryside. He filled sketch- 
book after sketchbook with rapid fluent 
drawings of village scenes with thatched 
huts, bullock carts, cattle and goats. He drew 
ruined tombs and shrines, the great rivers 
with slow-moving boats and villagers busy in 
the fields. Chinnery's work became highly 
popular and Calcutta residents competed to 
take lessons from him. Soon a whole group 
of amateurs were drawing the country-side 
in a Chinneryesque manner. Outstanding 


5 A Sati 

James Atkinson, 1831 

Oil on canvas; 91.5 x 71 cms. 
India Office Library and Records 


6 Entrance gateway to Akbar’s Mausoleum, 
Sikandra, near Agra 

J. Brown, 1 May, 1786, after 

a drawing by William Hodges, made in 
February or March 1783 

Engraving; 46.5 x 62.5 cms. 

India Office Library and Records 


7 A Muslim tomb, possibly on the banks of 
the Hooghly River, Bengal 

Thomas Daniell, с. 1811 

Oil on canvas; 51 x 69 cms. 

Private collection 


8 Sher Shah’s Mausoleum, Sasaram, Bihar 
Francis Swain Ward, c. 1770 

Oil on canvas; 81 x 129.5 cms. 

India Office Library and Records 
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among these was a Calcutta merchant, William Prinsep, and a 
Company servant, Sir Charles D’Oyly. Throughout his career in 
India from 1798 to 1838, the latter was an indefatigable sketcher 
of the countryside with its great banyan trees, small temples and 
busy villages. When posted to Patna during 1821-32, he formed a 
local art society. Having acquired a lithographic press from 
England, he encouraged his friends to print their sketches for a 
periodical, The Behar Lithographic Scrapbook. The drawings of 
this period helped to create an image of village India which has 
persisted in England until the present day. 

During this period new parts of India were fast being opened up 
to administration by the British. After the capture of Delhi in 1803 
and the defeats inflicted on the Marathas and the Pindaris, 
amateur artists had access to areas rich in Muslim monuments. 
After the siege of Bharatpur in 1824 places such as Mathura 
became familiar. Meanwhile in 1814 the Nepal wars had revealed 
parts of the Himalayas such as Sirmur and Almora and renewed 
attention to Garhwal. Colonel Robert Smith and Sir Ezekiel 
Barton were two army officers who soon took advantage of these 
developments and produced skilled oils and water-colours of the 
hills. Robert Smith, while Garrison Engineer and Executive 
Officer in Delhi from 1822 to 1830, spent his leisure hours 
painting the many tombs and forts. James Manson, when taking 
part in a mineral survey in the Himalayas in 1823-8, made 
charming drawings of the villages near Almora. Most impressive of 
all perhaps was the work of James Baillie Fraser, a Calcutta 
merchant. After visiting his brother William, who was taking part 
in the Nepal war, he made an expedition in 1815 into the 
Himalayas up to the sources of the Jumna and the Ganges. 
The superb aquatints engraved in England from his water-colours 
by Robert Havell and published in 1820 as Views in the Himala 
Mountains, catch the splendour of the snows and the forested 
mountains, which reminded Fraser of his native Scotland. At the 
same time Captain Patrick Waugh was delighting in the 
architecture and landscape of Rajasthan. While serving there 
between 1819 and 1829 he made careful drawings which were 
later used by Colonel Tod in his famous Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan (1829-32). Until the coming of the railways and 
steamships, Company servants spent long spells in India and 
considerable time often elapsed before their drawings could be 
published. Hence there was often a delay before the British public 
was able to benefit from the drawings of amateurs. Charles 
Forrest's A Picturesque Tour along the Rivers Ganges and Jumna 
was publsihed in 1824, but his drawings had been made during 
1807-8. Similarly Captain Robert Grindlay’s splendid Scenery, 
costumes and architecture chiefly on the Western side of India, 
published in 1826-30, reproduced drawings made by himself, 
Captain Charles Auber and Lieutenant-Colonel John Johnson 
between 1804 and 1813. All this work vastly extended the British 
knowledge of India illustrating areas that were previously little 
known. 


9 Banyan tree and shrine beside a river, Bihar 
By Sir Charles D'Oyly, 1830 

Lithograph; 25 x 30 cms. 

Private collection 


10 Main entrance to the Purana Qila, Delhi 
Colonel Robert Smith, 1827 

Oil on canvas; 61 x 91.5 cms. 

Private collection 


11 "Bhyramghattee" in the Himalaya Mountains 

Robert Havell for Views in the Himala 

Mountains, 1820, after a drawing by James Baillie Fraser, 1815 
Aquatint engraving; 67 x 57 cms. 

Private collection 

12 Tailor birds and fruit-bearing convolvulus 

J. Forbes, 1813 


Coloured aquatint; 30 x 23.5 cms. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
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By the late 1820s India was again being observed in a new, a romantic manner. 
At this time social and political changes were rapidly taking place. The Company's 
trade monopoly had been abolished in 1813 and opportunities for making great 
fortunes were rapidly declining. The nabob and corruption were vanishing, but at the 
same time social intercourse on easy terms with Indians was also declining. English 
public opinion with its strong Evangelical and Utilitarian attitudes was gradually 
making its influence felt on administration. As a result many of the British now began 
to see India not as a land with a rich culture to be enthusiastically explored but as a 
tragic country in need of “uplift”, education and reform. The East India Company's 
policy of non-interference with Indian customs such as sati and hook-swinging and with 
thuggee was being vigorously questioned. As one British observer commented in 1832: 
“among the later writers on India, there have been some who . . . have scarcely allowed 
to this people the possession, in any degree or at any period, of either morality, 
literature, or science". | 

Nevertheless even now many of those living and working in India were still 
responding to the beauty of the countryside, the splendour of the monuments and the 
dignity of its people. But, when it came to depicting these subjects, their vision was 
being largely influenced by attitudes and literature current in England. At this time the 
poems of Thomas Moore, especially Lallah Rookh, first published in 1817, were highly 
popular. Moore’s romantic imagery had been culled from miscellaneous literary 
sources and welded into a vague generalised view of the Orient best summed up as 
"exotic". Numerous lesser publications in England were using this same imagery when 
dealing with India — delicate damsels languished in palace zenanas; wandered in royal 
gardens; expired on funeral pyres or made offerings at shrines in landscapes dotted 
with palm trees, mango groves and temples. Even William Daniell, who as a young 
man had known India well, now produced paintings for the Royal Academy with 
titles such as “A Mohamedan lady presenting her Lord with a Rose” (1828), “The 
Favourite of the Harem” (1829) or “The Hindoo Girl’s Offering” (1838). Illustrations 
of similar themes were also produced by him for the popular Oriental Annual, which 
flourished in England between 1834 and 1839. 

These influences spread to India and soon numerous amateur artists were viewing 
India in these romantic terms. Fanny Parks and Mrs. Belnos, both energetic ladies who 
delved into Indian life, depicted village women with simpering sweetness. Emily Eden, 
sister of the Governor-General Lord Auckland, also gave a romantic view of “The 
Princes and People of India” during her long tour up-country in 1836-42. Even James 
Atkinson, a Company surgeon deeply involved at first hand with Indian life, painted 
sati and hook-swinging scenes in the same manner. 

At this time the British were gaining access to new and spectacular parts of the 
subcontinent and amateur artists were quick to record their impressions. In western 
India Sind was acquired in 1843 and the army officers Captain Henry Francis Ainslie 
and Lieutenant William Edwards recorded the strange tawny desert scenes and the 
tombs with their brilliant tiles. Rajasthan with its picturesque rulers and great palaces 
was gradually being brought under British control and in 1847 after the Sikh Wars new 
parts of the Punjab Hills were opened up, giving access to Kashmir, which had already 
become a legend. The Hon. Charles Stewart Hardinge, son of the Governor-General, 
who had taken part in the Sikh Wars, was among the first to publish in his 
Recollections of Indía new scenes from Jammu and Kashmir. All these areas were 
viewed with a romantic eye that delighted in the newly revealed costume, architecture 
and landscape. 

By this time holidays in the hill-stations during the hotweather had become popular. 
Numerous amateurs filled in their leisure time in Simla, Shrinagar or Ootacamund 
making romantic drawings of the villagers, mountains, lakes and forests. Some 
published their work as aquatints or, more frequently after 1830, as lithographs or line 
or steel engravings, which were gradually displacing the slower and more expensive 
process of aquatint. Between 1830 and 1860 there was a great vogue for the romantic 
travel book. Published side by side with those on Europe or the Holy Land, were lavish 
tomes on India depicting romantic scenery, fantastic architecture and exotic costume. 
The drawings for these made on the spot by amateurs such as Captain Robert Elliott, 
Lieutenant George Francis White, Lieutenant Thomas Bacon or James Fergusson were 
worked up by well-known illustrators such as David Roberts, T.C. Dibdin and even 
J.M.W. Turner. Lithography with its soft outlines, combined with white highlights and 
dark velvety shadows, led to some of the most poetic travel books ever produced. 

During the same period 1830-60, several professional artists were visiting India and 
also viewing it with romantic eyes. Frederick Christian Lewis made three long visits 
to India between 1839 and 1866, concentrating on the Native States. He made 
portraits of the rulers showing them either alone or seated in durbar. A painting made 
at Udaipur shows Maharana Sarup Singh seated with a group of British officers headed 
by Sir Henry Lawrence as they endeavour to work out an agreement between the 
Maharana and his thakurs. Some of these paintings, fast falling into decay, still 
hang in the palaces of the rulers for whom they were made. After Lewis returned to 
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England his father, a well-known engraver, 
worked up large mezzotints from some of his 
son's drawings. Through these the British 
obtained a glimpse of the splendours of 
Indian courts on occasions such as the 
installation of the Nawab of the Carnatic or 
the Nawab of Murshidabad and the dazzling 
pageantry of the Dashera Festival in Mysore. 

During 1852-6 William Carpenter, 
another professional artist, also toured widely 
in India, travelling first from Bombay to 
Calcutta via Ceylon and Madras. He then 
visited Delhi, Rajasthan and Central and 
western India as well as the Punjab and 
Kashmir. He often travelled rough, 
sometimes wearing the Indian dress. Unlike 
Lewis, he not only painted the rulers and 
their courts but also the local people and 
scenery. He particularly responded to the 
panache of the Sikhs and Dogras, and to the 
romantic landscape of Kashmir. When he 
returned to England it was scenes set in 
Kashmir that he chose for his Royal Academy 
paintings of India. Through the work of 
these artists wholly new and romantic aspects 
of India were revealed. 

The exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum could only display a mere fragment 
of the vast mass of visual material relating to 
India that was produced during the years 
1760-1860, but the examples chosen 
reflected the enthusiasm and sensitivity 
with which artists, both professional and 
amateur, had observed the Indian scene. 
The paintings, prints and books that they 
produced are not only beautiful in themselves 
but form an integral part of both British and 
Indian culture. 


Mildred Archer 


13 Darbar at Udaipur, Rajasthan 
Frederick Christian Lewis, February 1855 
Oil on canvas; 99 x 152.4 cms. 

India Office Library and Records 


14 Nautch girls, Shrinagar, Kashmir 
William Carpenter, August 1834 
Water-colour; 37 x 52.5 cms. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
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1 The Bodhisattvas Vajrapani (above) and Jaliniprabha 
From a palm leaf manuscript of the 8000 Prajnaparamita, dated in the 15th regnal year of Ramapala, and copied in the monastery-university 
of Nalanda, c. 1097 В 
. 92b, 93 (details); Folio 6.1 x 55.7 cms., miniatures 6 х 6 cms. Bodleian Library, Oxford, Ms. Sansk. a 
The fluent line and beautifully controlled modelling of this and other Ramapala-period manuscripts are typical of the Pala style at its classic peak. 


2 The Jina Mahavira with attendants and worshippers; Wooden cover (patli) to a palm leaf manuscript, commemorating the visit of Jinadatta Suri to 
Marot in Rajasthan Late 12th century, Rajasthan. x 29 cms. complete, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Institute, Ahmedabad, 884 
The Jaina painting tradition of the protruding farther eye was already well-established by this date. 


3 Iron stylus for incising palm leaves with knife for trimming,and erasing and sheath 18th century, Andhra Pradesh, Bodleian Library, Ms. Sansk. a 
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imported artists from Iran occasionally, when in need of fresh 
influence, but it was the second of the Mughal emperors, 
Humayun (1530-56), who introduced the most comprehensive 
wave of Iranian influence from the Safavid court of Tabriz, when 
he returned from his enforced exile with a group of Tabriz painters 
headed by Mir Sayyid ‘Ali and ‘Abd as-Samad. Paintings produced 
for Humayun were in a purely Safavid idiom, but his son Akbar 
(1556-1605) early in his reign decided on an immense expansion 
of his manuscript studio and had perforce to recruit hundreds of 
Indian artists. They brought to the Mughal capital, Agra, a range of 
. widely differing styles, which under the guidance of the two 
Safavid masters and, not least, of Akbar himself, were synthesised 
with the Safavid style into a unified Mughal style which Akbar 
used for the creation of large numbers of lavishly illustrated 
manuscripts. 

The depiction of reality and the natural world in as three- 
dimensional a form as possible in a painting was the goal of 
Akbar’s artists. Already by the 1570s they had learnt how to 
indicate recession in landscape or the modelling of features by 
foreshortening and other techniques which helped them to 
indicate spatial relationships: a different world already from the 
flatness of Iranian painting. From 1570 onward they had, to help 
them, increasingly large numbers of European prints and paintings, 
as European visitors came to the immensely wealthy court of the 
Grand Mughal bearing such things as presents, and many European 
details were henceforth incorporated into Mughal paintings. 

Akbar, an ardent bibliophile, had, it is said, some 24,000 
manuscript volumes in his library, a large proportion of which 
were produced for him specially. At the height of the studio’s 
productive output in the 1580s, there must have been several 
hundred artists, with some thirty or forty masters, as well as 
calligraphers, illuminators, gilders, bookbinders and other 
craftsmen necessary for the production of fine volumes, not to 
mention the scholars working in the translation bureau and the 
poets and historians of the court. No previous Muslim ruler of any 
country could rival the size of Akbar’s studio. He had copied and 
illustrated for him histories (of his own reign, of his ancestors, and 
of the world), the works of the Persian poets and Persian 
translations from the Sanskrit and Hindi literature of the majority 
of his subjects. In order to advance better comprehension and 
break down mutual barriers, he ordered copies of these latter to be 
distributed to his nobles. 

Akbar’s successors were more interested in painting as an 
independent art, not subservient to the words of poets, which 
inevitably lessened their freedom as patrons. Under Jahangir 
(1605-27) and Shah Jahan (1627-58), the Mughal technique 
reached its greatest perfection, although accompanied by an 
ever-increasing stiffness, as the subject-matter was, with increasing 
frequency, the depiction of formal state occasions. Very few 
manuscripts were illustrated in the court studios during these 
reigns, although many earlier ones were added to, albums of 
paintings and calligraphy were busily assembled. The most 
remarkable aspects of Jahangir’s albums are their borders. The 
Mughal imperial library remained intact until 1739, when Delhi 
was sacked by Nadir Shah and the accumulated treasures of two 
centuries were carried off to Iran. This traumatic event pre- 
cipitated the break-up of the Empire, and great provinces such 
as Oudh, Bengal and the Deccan became independent in all 
but name. | 

Nobles and officers of state under Akbar and Jahangir also 
maintained libraries, and some, manuscript studios, where 
manuscripts were illustrated in styles derived from that of the 
court but often either with more direct Iranian influence or else 
reverting to a more Hindu style stemming from the pre-Mughal 
school. The patrons of the latter type of manuscript must have 
been the great Rajput nobles of Akbar’s court, but there is as yet no 
evidence to allow us to make direct connections. Many of the 
Rajput courts in the seventeenth century maintained their own 
studios, differing greatly among themselves: some, such as that of 
Mewar, derived directly from the pre-Mughal school of Rajasthan; 














others being much more dependent on the Mughal example. The 


artists learnt certain techniques of indicating landscape and spatial 


relationships from the Mughal style, but used them sparingly and 
in their own ways. The schools developed at their own pace with 
greater or lesser Mughal influence according to the taste of their 
rulers, which likewise decided the balance struck between 
manuscript illustration and individual paintings. Rajput 
manuscripts were usually large-scale pothis of the Hindu scriptures 
and other Indian classics, with the text on one side of a folio and the 
picture on the other. Indian artists had never been happy with the 
Iranian concept of integration of text and illustration on the single 
page forming a harmonious whole but much preferred their 
separation. This they had achieved in the Mughal studio under 
Jahangir, and in the Rajput studios also they were able to do this, 
achieving by the end of the eighteenth century volumes which are 
more picture-books with a minimum of text than illustrated 
manuscripts. 

In other parts of India, which were far from the Mughal court 
or had never been subject to it, traditional manuscript studios, 
royal or monastic, continued to produce illustrated manuscripts 
without any trace of Mughal stylistic influence. The origin of some 
of these styles can only be guessed at. In Assam, huge illustrated 
manuscripts on sheets of aloe bark are known from the seventeenth 
century, but the Assamese were producing manuscripts in this 
style since at least the seventh century. In Orissa there flourished 
from the same period a school of palm leaf illustration in which 
both pictures and script were incised onto the leaf by means of an 
iron stylus and afterwards inked; degrees of light and shade were 
achieved through a precise and delicate use of cross-hatching. 
Colour was sometimes applied sparingly. In the south flourished 
other schools whose styles seem dependent on that of the empire of 
Vijayanagar destroyed in 1565. 

All these manifestly different schools were alike in one particular: 
they depended on enlightened patronage for their flourishing. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, as the Mughal empire 
crumbled and marauding tribes wrecked much of northern India, 
the traditional patrons were disappearing. Into their place stepped 
the British, who from their trading base in Calcutta had extended 
their political influence over much of the subcontinent by the end 
of the century. The new patrons, however, by and large did not 
want illustrated manuscripts or paintings in the traditional medium. 
They forced their artists to change to pale water-colour, to confine 
their subject-matter to standard sets of views, rulers, and “native 
types", and to render them in a more Europeanised style. The 
result, the “Company” style, in the hands of a master adds a new 
dimension to Indian painting in its truthfulness to the reality which 
it depicts. Such levels were achieved rarely. The advent of the - 
camera gave this ruling class a much better instrument to record 
the mementoes which they wanted, and their patronage ceased. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century the camera and the 
printing-press together had brought about the end of the 
manuscript tradition. 


Jeremiah P. Losty 
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12 The calligrapher “Abd ar-Rahim being sketched by the painter Daulat, who pauses in his 
work to recharge his brush 


From a manuscript of the Khamsa of Nizami copied for Akbar by ‘Abd ar-Rahim in 1595. 

This painting, so the inscription informs us, was added by Daulat to the colophon page of one of 
Akbar's most beautiful manuscripts at the command of the Emperor of Jahangir. This was probably 
in 1605, the year of his accession, when other such additions and repaintings were commissioned 
by the new Emperor. i 

f. 352; Folio 26.5 x 15.5 cms., panel 19.5 x 10.8 cms., painting 13.2 x 10.8 cms. British 

Library, London, Or. 12208 

Daulat was a pupil of Basavan, and had imbibed the latter's mastery of illusionism. Here depth is 
achieved in what otherwise would be a totally flat picture by the shading round the colophon 
panel, which suggests that the back wall soars up out of sight behind the text. Note the tools of the 
trade on the carpet — pen-box, pens, inkpots, gold-sprinkled paper, brushes, pots of paint, ete., 
and the brilliant handling of the glass and porcelain in the niches. 
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13 Alexander receives Roshanak, the daughter of Darius 

From a manuscript of Nizami's Sharafnama, copied for Nusrat Shah, Sultan of Bengal, in 1531 

f. 32; Folio 31 x 20 cms. British Library, London, Or. 13836 

This recently discovered manuscript adds Gaur to Mandu as the only other indisputable provenance 
of Sultanate painting. Here the basic Shiraz style has been leavened with Indian elements — the 
horizontal viewpoint, the composition of an off-centre pavilion, and details of the architecture itself 
(the cusped arch, heavy projecting eave and supporting bracket, and the little chhattri on the roof). 


14 Gifts being brought from a besieged fortress to Darab, including an elephant on wheels 

Right page by Sanvala, left page by Kanha 

From the Darabnama, or story of Darab, a Persian romance. The manuscript is now incomplete, 
but was apparently in production in the imperial Mughal studio from c. 1580-90 

ff. 66b, 67; Folio 35.5 x 23 cms. British Library, London, Or. 4615 

Characters in both these paintings wear Deccani costumes, but their treatment is very different. 
Sanvala's painting bustles along in typical mid-Akbari style, in front of a developed landscape 

in which colour washes are used to suggest recession. On the other hand, Kanha's more static and 
sumptuous style suggests the hieratic court scenes of Ahmednagar and Bijapur, while his ducking 
out of drawing a Mughal-type landscape likewise suggests his fairly recent arrival from the south. 


15 Illuminated double-page from a manuscript of the Koran 

Copied in Gwalior in 1399. This is the earlist known dated Indian manuscript of the Koran. 

ff, 189b, 190; Each folio 29 x 22 cms. Collection: Н. H. Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, Geneva, MS. 32 
The Behari script in which it is written was developed in India during the 14th century, 

and was used for most Koranic manuscripts prior to the Mughal period. Typically Indian are the 
patterns of the polychrome floral arabesque over a black ground, and on other pages the 
cross-hatched ground of pink over which the text is written. 


16 The opening pages of the second imperial Akbarnama 

Commissioned about 1604 

ff. 1b, 2; Folio 40.5 x 27.5 cms. British Library, London, Or. 12988 

The headpiece is painted by Mansur, who specialised in this work before becoming renowned as a 
painter of subjects from natural history. The borders around the text are on different paper, 

and were added probably sometime later, but before the holograph notice by Jahangir on the 
recto of the first folio recording possession of the manuscript in 1619. The border paintings 

may indeed be as late as this, and closely resemble similar work in Jahangir's albums, in which 
portraits of artists, courtiers, workmen, Christian saints, Muslim ascetics, float in front of a 
shimmering gold landscape. 


17 The blind Dhritarashtra and his wives in the hermitage of Narada in the forest 

From a manuscript of the Razmnama, the Persian translation of the Mahabharata made for 
Akbar. This manuscript was copied in 1763 in Mordabad, but the miniatures were painted by 

a Murshidabad artist and bound into the volumes by Sir Elijah Impey in 1775 

f. 385b; Folio 40 x 25 ems. British Library, London, Add. 5640 

Impey, the Chief Justice in Calcutta, was a patron of painting in both the Murshidabad and 
“Company” styles. By this time, the court Murshidabad style, which flowered briefly in the 1750s 
and 1760s, had become more widely patronised and lost much of its original character. 

In some of the paintings of this Razmnama there is a renewed vitality, with some very beautiful 
landscape and tree stylisations. Interestingly, some of the paintings are in the landscape 

format, echoing their predecessors 200 years before in Akbar's own copy of this work. 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN ART 





It was peculiarly appropriate to show 
contemporary Indian art in Britian now. 
In the past five years there has been a 
frequent exchange of visitors—artists and 
writers — between the two countries, accom- 
panied with a dialogue more lively than it 
has ever been before. At the official level 
this exchange may have come about in con- 
sequence of the growing interest in the 
Third World countries which are getting to 
have a larger say in international politics. 
With Britain, however, it works at another 
level as well; even a chance encounter 
revives past history and areas of signification 
which the two cultures pick up almost 
intuitively. 

Let me add right away that for all this 
there is no gullibility; on either part. It is 
presupposed rather that at the conscious, 
ideological level both sides will proceed with 
a measured step towards some mutually 
satisfactory meeting ground. Further, all 
the goodwill and sentiment they offer not- 
withstanding, the actual initiative will have 
to come from us. If we do decide to enter 
the international arena chauvinist resent- 
ments will have to be put aside; instead, 
we should have the confidence that initia- 
tive means in the long run serious inter- 
vention. 

When the plans for the Festival of India 
got under way an exhibition of Indian art 
was conceived by the Tate Gallery. This 
was a wholly British affair, selected by 
Howard Hodgkin, one of their most eminent 
artists, who is familiar with Indian art but 
who has, like all artists, strong preferences. 
It became clear that this exhibition was a 
mere gesture and it was rightfully the task 
of the Government of India to present an 
important exhibition of contemporary art. 
To this effect Mrs. Pupul Jayakar undertook 
to find an appropriate venue and arranged 
with Sir Hugh Casson, President of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, to hold the 
exhibition at Burlington House. It was a 
fortunate arrangement and we received the 
most gracious co-operation from the Royal 
Academy, from Sir Hugh and from the staff, 
headed by Annette Bradshaw, when we 
arrived there with the exhibits. (It should be 
mentioned that another fairly large exhibi- 
tion of Indian art was organised by the 
Museum of Modern Art, Oxford.) 

The three commissioners, Richard Bartho- 
lowmew, Akbar Padamsee and myself, 
drawing on our knowledge of the Indian art 
scene, made lists of artists and their works 
more than a year in advance of the exhibi- 
tion. We mutually checked on work that 
was not familiar to one or the other 
member, and the lists were revised several 
times before we finally agreed on 45 names. 
(Eventually 43 showed; this included 27 
painters, 7 graphic artists, and 11 sculptors.) 
As we had decided to select the exhibits 
down to the last detail, it took several 
months of extended correspondence to locate 


and book the works we wanted. These came 
to 133 in all. 


1 Between the Spider and the Lamp 
(1956) 

M.F. Husain 

Oil on board; 122 x 244 cms. 
Collection: The Artist, New Delhi 


2 Ramu's Dhaba (1979) 

Krishen Khanna 

Acrylic on canvas; 212 x 160 cms. 
Collection: Mr. & Mrs. В. S. Duggal, 
New Delhi 


3 Sequence (1981) 

Tyeb Mehta 

Oil on canvas; 260 x 175 cms. 
Chester Herwitz Family Collection, 
Worchester, U.S.A. 





The constraints of space necessitated that 
the exhibition be held in two stages: the 
first from 18 September to 5 October and 
the second from 9 October to 31 October. 
We decided to turn the situation into some- 
thing of an advantage by grouping the works 
in thematic/stylistic sections. The titles, 
however, were kept reasonably flexible so 
as not to force too tight a category on any 
artist. The more or less pragmatic division 
was used, in other words, to provide visual 
coherence. I give below the title, the 
description, and the constituents of each of 
the two shows. 

I The Gesture, and Motif 
18 September —5 October, 1982 

The Gesture is the principal attribute of 
the figure in the pictures of several Indian 
artists who set a seal on the figure with it. 
But the work is gestural also in a painterly 
sense; it is an autograph mark. The gesture 
is the evidence of a wager in the romantic 
sense and, formally speaking, the pictures 
have an emblematic quality, a compressed, 
abbreviated syntax and high stylization. But 
it is interesting that in the subsequent, more 
indigenous phase as well, where the motifs 
are drawn from clearly Indian sources, the 
image is again seen as a full-formed vision 
that has sprung up by a concentration of 
imaginative powers. These artists offer what 
can be called revealed motifs. 

The exhibition included the works of the 
following artists : 

Painters : M. F. Husain, F. N. Souza, Akbar 
Padamsee, Tyeb Mehta, S. H. Raza, Ram 
Kumar, V. S. Gaitonde, Bal Chhabda, K. C. S. 
Paniker, Biren De, J. Swaminathan, G. R. 
Santosh, Manu Parekh. 

Graphic Artists : Krishna Reddy, Jeram Patel, 
Nasreen Mohamedi, Arpita Singh. 
Sculptors: Satish Gujral, A. M. Davier- 
walla, Meera Mukerjee, Nagji Patel, 
K. Kunhiraman, Latika Katt. 

II Stories, Situations 

9 October — 31 October, 1982 

Since the 1970's the specific physiognomy 
of Indian figures is slowly uncovered, and 
some of the artists adopt that ancient activity 
of story-telling which bridges the common- 
place and the fabulous worlds. However, in 
strictly urban situations, where the artist is 
born outside tradition, experience presents 
itself like a puzzle; you fit together the parts 
according to a willed purpose. Narration be- 
comes allegorical. Used self-consciously and 
with the necessary freedom and flexibility, 
an allegorical art can handle quite complex 
ideological positions. Like the historical 
construct, it can trace the trajectories of 
individual and collective motivation. This is 
the premise of recent figuration in India. 

During this period the works of the 

following artists were on display : 
Painters : Krishen Khanna, A. Ramachandran, 
Bhupen Khakhar, Gulam mohammed Sheikh, 
Gieve Patel, Vivan Sundaram, Bikash 
Bhattacharjee, Jogen Chowdhury, Nalini 
Malani, Sudhir Patwardhan, Ranbir Singh 
Kaleka, Manjeet Bawa, Ganesh Pyne. 
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4 Mythology — Nandi, Parvati, Ganesha (1974) 
F. N. Souza; Oil on canvas; 122 x 103 cms. 
Dhoomimal Art Gallery, New Delhi 


9 Words and Symbols (1967) 
K.C.S.Paniker; Oil on canvas; 152.5 x 119.5 cms. 
National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 


6 Untitled (1979) 

K.G.Subramanyan; Terracotta; 56 x 56 cms. 
Collection : The Artist, Shantiniketan 

7 Ganesha (1975) 

Satish Gujral; Assorted metal; 62 x 62 x 141 cms. 
Collection : The Artist, New Delhi 

3 Animal (1974) 

Nagji Patel; Black marble; 23 x 60 x 46 cms. 
National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 





















9 Ma (1981) 
S.H. Raza; Acrylic on canvas; 260 x 175 cms. 
Collection: The Artist, Paris 


10,“__ SS” (1 979); G.R. Santosh 
Oil on canvas; 101.5 x 127 cms. 
Collection: The Artist, New Delhi 


11 Dwanivimb C (1973) 
J. Swaminathan; Oil on canvas; 124 x 124 cms. 
National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 


12 Cows with Krishna (1981); Manjeet Bawa 
Oil on canvas; 152 x 122 cms. 
Collection: The Artist, New Delhi 
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Graphic Artists: Laxma Goud, Anupam Sud. 
Sculptors: K. G. Subramanyan, Himmat Shah, Mrinalini Mukherjee, 
Ved Nayar, Dhruva Mistry. 

Right from the start two things were considered as improtant 
as the actual exposition and planned for meticulously. The first 
was the catalogue and related publications. We all acknowledge 
that world art comes to us in print—exhibitions in particular 
are most valued for the illustrated documents that accompany 
them—and yet we have been negligent about contemporary art 
publications in India. This 100-page catalogue, with a text and 
70 illustrations (22 in colour), should prove our professional 
capabilities in the matter. As for the distribution, we made sure 
that, apart from Britain, a selection of artists and art critics 
in Europe and the U.S.A. should receive the catalogue by post. 
In addition, an illustrated publicity folder had been posted a 
month in advance of the exhibition to a carefully compiled list 
of 1000 names, and two full-colour posters were sent to about 
700 institutions in Britain. 

The second consideration was to back the exhibition with 
ideas, issues, polemics. Visitors to India are invariably struck 
by the level of awareness among Indian artists (about their own 
preoccupations as well as about the international situation, and 
the ideology thereof) and even at times place this a notch higher 
than the actual work produced! Be that as it may, we felt that 
in London, where a hundred exhibitions might open every week, 
an Indian show could simply come and go even if, and especially 
if, it was part of the grand Festival of India. Therefore, to 
reinforce the event a formal lecture programme for the visiting 
Indian artists and critics was planned for us by Gulam mohammed 
Sheikh. And, in addition to the two quite spectacular inaugural 
receptions (with the Earl of Harewood and Sir Hugh Casson as 
the guests of honour) to which four to five hundred people 
came, a chain of social gatherings was arranged during the course 
of the exhibition. To this English artists, art critics and historians 
were selectively invited to meet with the Indian critics and 
artists present. 

Lectures by Indian artists and critics were organised at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum; the Tate Gallery; Museum of 
Modern Art, Oxford; the Serpentine Gallery; and the Slade School. 
Symposia were held at the Riverside Studios, the Royal College 
of Art and the Ruskin School of Drawing and Painting, Oxford. 
In the lecture programme, British art historians of repute — Phillip 
Rawson, Richard Lannoy, and Timothy Hyman — also participated. 
In addition, invitations kept cropping up to give slide lectures 
at various art schools and we covered nearly ten art schools all 
over Britain including Scotland. Beside the normal stream of 
visitors, the number of art students who came to the show was 
in consequence very large. Several scholars and critics of repute 
also visited the exhibition. 

I should like in conclusion to recapture some of the responses 
evoked in discussions and in more personal dialogues. To begin 
with the more critical positions. There was an occasional expre- 
ssion of irritation that the first show took the viewer through too 
many varied works. There is some justification for this comment. 
But the reluctance to actually pay attention and make an acqua- 
intance with the works was expressed in a ruder fashion by those 
other critics who dismissed the show for being a hodge-podge 
imitation of Western modes, especially the School of Paris. We 
have of course heard this repeated somewhat mindlessly for 
three decades, and we know that taken at a grosser level this 
would drag a lot of British art into the areas of imitation as 
well— of the French or American modes. But if a finer distinction 
is in fact being made, between belonging, and imitation, then the 
argument must proceed more carefully, and this came through 
as a kind of discomfiture in the tone of certain of the critics 
(made more acute by the fact that the introduction in the 
catalogue anticipated their problems) about whether their very 
expectations and criteria were somewhat misconceived. 

The more considered comments sought to sift the works and 
mark specific areas of preference. The celebrative nature of 


some of the works in the first part was 
especially noted, for example, and its 
relationship, through the common factor of 
lyricism, to the quiet, meditative aspect of 
Indian abstract art. In contrast, the grand, 
emblematic, frieze-like figuration in the first 
part of the show was recognised. And of 
course the erotic-symbolic idiom of certain 
other works was remarked on, this still 
being associated by many with the “essential” 
Indian sensibility. Some people commented 
that they liked the sculpture in the first part 
better than the paintings, finding it, partly 
on account of that very same erotic-symbolic 
element, more Indian. When the artists 
spoke about the works, the dialogue was 
keen and precise. They would discuss, for 
example, the possibility of using certain 
spatial devices to give a mystical dimension 
to the painting; or the problem of “edge” 
between colour-shapes in semi-figurative 
paintings; and the validity of combining 
occult symbols with alien conventions of 
design and painterliness. 

The second show, including for the most 
part figurative-narrative works (ranging from 
the more playful to the more directly social), 
elicited a more consistent response. Except 
for those who have an a priori dislike of 
this genre—and these people found the 
works predictable in their social realist des- 
criptiveness—there was a real sense of 
engagement with the positions taken. An art 
historian of great sensibility said, for instance, 
that he was moved by the rare quality of 
moral conviction presented in so direct and 
unabashed a way. In the same line of thought 
it was also said that the force of subject- 
matter seemed to necessitate wide-ranging 
stylistic choices whereby the artists seem to 
weave in and out of Western art history 
with confidence. With the artists once again 
there were detailed conversations about the 
unexpected use of colour in what are 
ostensibly realist paintings; the disposition 
of figures on a non-naturalist principle, the 
better to unfold a story or event; the curious 
fusion of reality and fantasy or, more 
precisely, the drawing out of magic metaphors 
from descriptive details—aspects which 
make the painting significatly Indian apart 
from their subject-matter. 

On such occasions the fact of this being an 
Indian exhibition, a national manifestation, 
so to speak, was respected and then forgotten. 
It became a dialogue about vision and 
language as such, without worry or irritation 
about the correct ethnic or ideological criteria. 
Such dialogues do of course take place 
between individuals from different countries; 
but our complaint that an equal regard has 
been absent from the Western gaze when it 
looks at expositions from a culture outside 
its own can be said to have been overcome. 
I would venture to say that this is the first 
step towards the possibility of the inter- 
vention I spoke about at the very start. 


Geeta Kapur 





13 Man with a Red Scarf (1980) 
Bhupen Khakar; Oil on canvas; 58.4 x 63.5 cms.; Collection: Geeta Kapur, New Delhi 


14 Ceremony (1976) 
Bikash Bhattacharjee; Oil on canvas; 88 x 88 cms.; Collection: Francis Wacziarg, New Delhi 


15 Man Sitting on the Floor (1981) 
Jogen Chowdhury; Ink and pastel on paper; 52 x 52 cms.; Collection: Vivan Sundaram, New Delhi 


16 His Life II 
Nalini Malani; Oil on canvas; 152 x 122 cms.; Pundole Gallery, Bombay 


17 Untitled (1981) 
Laxma Goud; Zinc etching; 50.2 x 66 cms.; Collection: The Artist, Hyderabad 
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18 The Clown and the Flying Swans (1980) 
Krishna Reddy 

Colour engraving; 50.8 x 35.6 cms. 
Collection: The Artist, New York 


19 Speaking Street (1981) 

Gulam mohammed Sheikh 

Oil on canvas; 103 x 123.2 cms. 
Roopankar, Museum of Fine Arts, Bhopal 


20 Portrait of Father (1980) 

Vivan Sundaram 

Oil on canvas; 82 x 183 cms. 

National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 


21 Untitled (1977) 

Arpita Singh 

Ink and water-colour; 56 x 71 cms. 
Collection: The Artist, New Delhi 


22 Windows II (1975) 

Anupam Sud 

Etching; 78.7 x 64 cms. 
Collection: The Artist, New Delhi 


23 Untitled (1981) t 
Ranbir Singh Kaleka 

Oil on canvas; 153.7 x 108 cms. 
Collection: The Artist, New Delhi 








INDIAN ART AT OXFORD 
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From May to July 1982, a series of five exhibitions on aspects of 
contemporary Indian art and culture, with supporting events, 
was held at the Museum of Modern Art, Oxford. The programme 
focused on popular art, ritual, fine art, film and photography 
in present-day India. The concepts of myth and reality are 
often indivisible in India; yet there remains in this ambiguity a 
tension and irony which lies at the root of much contemporary 
creative expression. 


The five major events were: 

India: myth and reality — aspects of modern Indian art 
The Other India : seven contemporary photographers 
Gods of the Byways: wayside shrines of 

Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat 

The Indian Film Posters 

Calendar Art in India 

There was also a Festival of Films on India. 


While the basic purpose of this exhibition series was to project 
the India of today as reflected in some of its art forms, it strove 
at the same time to demonstrate that Indian talent in these fields 
is alive to painful, topical issues; that it gathers strength from, 
or by opposition to, the vast hinterland of traditional arts; that 
it is original, self-questioning, probing, neither imitative of nor 
subservient to the West. Certainly India has more than its fair 
share of economic, social and political ills. But those very problems 
have generated a vitality in thinking and feeling in the creative 
arts which this series of exhibitions managed, we hope, to 
communicate, and of which India has good reason to be proud. 
Such exhibitions are not so much celebration as self-appraisal. 

Such success as the series of exhibitions achieved was due in 
large measure to the devotion and zeal of the Museums brilliant 
young Director, David Elliott, who made extensive tours of India 
on two occasions to get the feel of the country and understand its 
culture. His dedicated staff were a delight to work with. 

Victor Musgrave, a fine organiser, spared no effort to acquire a 
superb collection of works from private and public sources in 
England, and to help us with his mature discernment. 


India: 
myth & aspects of 
reality modern Indian art 


The enormous exhibition of contemporary Indian art occupied 
the entire museum for a period of six weeks. The opening drew 
an audience of over five hundred persons, most of whom had 
come from London, having braved torrential rains and a railway 
strike. The presence of several of the artists at the vernissage 
made it an exciting occasion: Francis Newton Souza and Mohan 
Samant from New York; M.F. Husain, Gieve Patel and 
Mrinalini Mukherjee from India; Anish Kapoor from London. 
K.G. Subramanyan followed a little later. This was by all 
accounts the most cohesive and powerful presentation of 
contemporary Indian art hitherto in the West. 

With the exception of the sculpture of young Anish Kapoor, who 
has now settled in England, and the weavings of Mrinalini 


1 Mandala (1976); M. F. Husain; Acrylic on canvas; 124 x 127 cms. 
Chester Herwitz Family Collection 


2 Paintings by M. F. Husain at the Museum of Modern Art, Oxford 
(The one on the floor was painted on the spot before a large audience) 


Mukherjee, the exhibition was confined to 
painting. In order to clarify certain pre- 
occupations which are found reflected in 
Indian art today, the works were grouped 
under the following headings : — 

The hinterland of myth: Indian and 
Christian— Souza, Husain, Gujral 
Nature as pictorial metaphor: 
mountain, river — Raza, 
Padamsee 

The dislocated persona—Mohan Samant, 
Tyeb Mehta, K. G. Subramanyan 

Social satire and political protest — Krishen 
Khanna, Bikash Bhattacharjee, A. Rama- 
chandran, Jogen Chowdhury, Rameshwar 
Broota, R.S. Kaleka 

The urban scene: strangers in the city— 
Gieve Patel, Sudhir Patwardhan 


forest, 
Ram Kumar, 


Ebrahim Alkazi 


seven 
contemporary 
photographers 


the 
other 
India 


The changes taking place within Indian society since Independence were also 
apparent in "The Other India" which projected the work of seven photographers. 
Jyoti Bhatt and Raghav Kaneria documented the anonymous artists and architects 
of rural India, where ritual weaves life and art into an inextricable pattern. 
In contrast, Mitter Bedi captured the solitariness and bafflement of village 
folk swept by circumstance into the cold, inhuman efficiency of the industrial age. 
T.S. Nagarajan infiltrated into homes in South India, where the traditional, 
the colonial and the contemporary settle into an uneasy, ironic co-existence. 
Foy Nissen's quiet lyricism seized the solitary moment in the midst of bustle, 
the sequestered corner in public places. Dasharath Patel's eye was enthralled 
by the abstract pictorial designs into which commonplace objects and events 
form themselves, e.g. dyed garments in a river estuary or bangle and hardware 
stalls, and equally by the bizarre posters and paintings of circus performers. 
Pablo Bartholomew, the youngest, dredged the loneliness and misery of social 
outcasts —film extras, eunuchs, transvestites, opium addicts, junkies from the 
West, characters from the seamy underworld of Bombay —the flotsam and jetsam 
of humanity washed ashore by a cruel, indifferent metropolis. 


Ebrahim Alkazi 


3 Artist and make-up woman, Pablo Bartholomew, Lucknow, (1978) 





Gods 
of the 
Byways 


Wayside shrines of 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh 
and Gujarat 


4. View of the exhibition: Snake Shrine dedicated to the local hero-deity 
Tejaji in South Rajasthan. Carved wood Ancestor Shrine in background 





The exhibition of wayside shrines was put together by E. Alkazi, 
Uma Anand and Komal Kothari with additional material from 
the private collection of Haku Shah. Designed by Satish Sud, 
the exhibition evoked the rich complexity of folk and tribal 
religion in Rajasthan, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh through a 
series of tableaus centred on two and three dimensional images 
of the principal gods, goddesses, spirit-beings and mythologised 
folk heroes of village tradition. Each image was appropriately 
complemented by a display of associated ritual paraphernalia. 
This supplemented unobtrusive information panels and Vivek 
Anand’s outstanding photographs as a necessary reminder that 


what we were seeing was not a form of art which happens to 
take supernatural themes as its subject but merely the visual 
component of a multi-media system of activity which is of a 
piece with daily life. Further background was provided in 
the excellent accompanying catalogue, with contributions from 
Komal Kothari, Stephen Fuchs, Haku Shah and Jyotindra Jain. 

While the exhibition had the merit of demonstrating that the 
richness of cultural tradition could not be confined to the 
neat categories of art or religion, it was predictably the objects 
themselves which gave the visitor the most enduring impression 
of the scope of the sacred in rural life. The stylised ancestor 


figures and equestrian folk heroes of the Gatha stone tablets from 
Madhya Pradesh, for instance, had an immediate appeal for those 
familiar with the phased abstractions of twentieth-century 
European “high” art; but it was above all in the innovative 
recourse to new materials and forms, generating a repertoire 
almost totally unfamiliar to a Western audience, that the true 
virility of these traditions asserted itself. The adornments on 
shrines to Dev Narayan and the recumbent image of lloji, 
complete with painted wrist watch, stuck firmly in the mind. 


Brian Durrans 


5. View of the exhibition: Tree Shrine to the Mother-goddess in the 
foreground with the Padh (painted scroll) to Dev Narayan, a mobile shrine, 
in the background. The Jantar (stringed instrument with two gourds) played 
by the ballad-singer is placed in front of the Padh 





6. Indergah Mataji (a fertility goddess) 
Indergah, Bundi 







7. View of the exhibition: back gallery to middle gallery 
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The Indian Film Posters 


“The Indian Film Posters” exhibition covered a wide range 
of graphic expression: from the strident melodrama of the 
commercial Hindi movie to the chaste sobriety and studied 
purposefulness of the new wave. 


Calendar Art in India 


The religious Calendar is the most widespread expression of 
popular art in India. Based on the late nineteenth century 
European chromolithograph the artists who have designed these 
calendars have evolved their own interpretations of the Hindu 
Gods. These are bought by even the poorest of families. 
The Calendars show a synthesis of eastern and western styles 
and techniques. As ever the result is inimitably Indian. 


Ebrahim Alkazi 


8 South Idols 
Indian film posters from the 1950s to the present 


9 Sarasvati, Lakshmi and Ganesha 
The Indian Calendar 
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The fundamental importance of village life in the genesis of 
Indian culture is now well documented and widely acknowledged. 
Even so, the contribution of the contemporary village to the 
full spectrum of cultural expression in India remains under- 
estimated. This imbalance in the conventional assessment of 
India’s heritage was reflected in the Festival of India itself. The 
decision to present the exhibition “Vasna”, showing aspects of 
contemporary life in a village near Ahmedabad, was taken for 
two reasons: first, to provide a present-day and closely-focused 
example which would continue the story-line of the "Village to 
City” exhibition at the British Museum;! and second, more 
generally, to complement the rest of the Festival. Almost all the 
other exhibitions were wide-ranging surveys of one category of 
art or another. "Vasna" not only substituted the intensive 
treatment of one particular environment for the panoramic 
approach; it also demonstrated, as far as it was possible to do so 
within the limitations of space and the institution of an exhi- 
bition, that "art" is a quality immanent in the daily life of an 
Indian village and does not exist mainly, or even at all, for 
the majority of India's rural population, in those categories of 
art with which we are familiar in the West. 

Major Festival exhibitions, such as "In the Image of Man" 
(classical sculpture and painting) and “Aditi” (contemporary and 
recent folk/popular traditions), revealed the interplay and conti- 
nuity between folk and classical genres. These and many other 
events have indicated the pervasive style which can shape even 
the humblest creation. Yet, with only a few exceptions, the 
medium employed to carry this message is the art-object or the 
performance: categories which represent only a fraction of the 
cultural repertoire of India but which can be transplanted 
relatively easily to galleries and concert halls with minimum 
risk of rejection. It is satisfying that the Western public has been 





brought thus to a broader and deeper awareness of Indian 
cultural achievements, but this has been accomplished at the 
cost of leaving largely unchallenged their own received, implicit 
and Eurocentric categorisation of art. For the same reason as 
the Festival was assured of a popular response, it was unable 
to directly instil a deeper understanding of the relationship 
between Indian art and society; at best it may have indirectly 
stimulated an interest in that relationship. 

“Vasna” was an attempt to convey directly the special inte- 
gration of art, craftsmanship, religion and other daily experiences 
in the lives of the majority of Indians. It was not an art exhibition 
in the conventional sense, though what it showed in a particular 
village environment certainly included objects and a use of 
space which have a powerful aesthetic component. Such is the 
art of ordinary life which is simultaneously the ordinary life 
of art—and therefore extraordinary for a Western public for 
whom art is, at least analytically, distinct from other aspects 
of social life. For them “art” is manifested concretely as objects 
or performances, to which the category itself is then reduced, 
so that the object or performance is “art” in its predominant 
sense. This approach to the aesthetic field has been vigorously 
criticised for decades within the avant-garde establishments, or 
counter-establishments, of Western countries, but with negligible 
effect on the wider public. The main criticism of the conventional 
view is that it diverts attention from aesthetic inspiration to 
its material expression, which obscures domains of subtle signi- 
ficance whose aesthetic expressions are transient, non-material or 
otherwise disregarded as “art” even by their creators. Ephemeral 
toys, casual gestures, movements, speech or song, the organisation 
of a meal and utilitarian objects with a limited functional 
purpose are all potential media for aesthetic expression, and 
in India may properly qualify as examples of art in a broad 


sense. It is not just the material object which can be regarded 
aesthetically, but its constructed context as well: the process of 
its manufacture, use and accretion of symbolic attributes. 

This point also applies to the place of an exhibit in an 
exhibition or museum. Because of the reasonable assumption 
that a museum is a repository of beautiful and important 
objects, the visitor is inclined to interpret exhibits, regardless 
of their status in the culture from which they originate, in 
precisely these terms. Because an exhibition or museum in 
important respects symbolises for the general public the idea of 
cultural excellence and value, even a lowly object or display 
can take on an aura of artistic significance which may therefore 
become an obstacle or an aid to understanding. The problem 
confronting a museum curator who wishes to alert the visitor 
to broader and deeper aspects of aesthetic experience than 
conventional categories allow is how to overcome or neutralise 
or take advantage of the effect of the mode of presentation upon 
the public’s perception of what is shown. 

The physical structure of “Vasna” reflected its purpose as an 
exhibition. Among its more unusual features were the relegation 
of textual information to the end of the visitor's itinerary; the 
deliberate inclusion of craft activities and products which, from a 
conventional aesthetic point of view, are relatively unremarkable; 
] The introduction to “Vasna”. A brief statement, informing or 
reminding the visitor that over 400 million Indians live in villages, 
points out that while modern technology produces changes, ancient 
traditions persist; "Vasna" is an example of one such village in Gujarat. 

2 The side of the weaver's house showing a charpoy, quilted bedding 
made of pachedi cloth and dung-cakes drying on a wall in the 
background. 

3 The verandah of the weaver's house showing ornately-carved wooden 
кенш reeling-apparatus, a turned-wood cradle and suspension 
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and the attention given to fine details of the environment of daily life. 

The visitor approached “Vasna” with approximately the same preconceptions as 
if it were a real village. At the beginning of the exhibition could be read only 
its title and a brief statement: “Over 400 million people live in rural India. Modern 
technology is promoting changes, but in most villages the basic patterns of work, 
caste and family life have changed little in a thousand years. Vasna represents 
one such village in Gujarat, India’s most westerly state.” The visitor then entered 
a courtyard in the weaver's quarter, with charpoys, bedding and equipment 
for preparing yarn for the loom. Carved wooden columns, brackets and other 
architectural elements immediately counterposed against this somewhat drab setting 
the conspicuous skill of traditional craftsmanship; while the preponderance of the 
subdued earth colours of the ground, floors and walls was strikingly broken by 
the dazzling toran of mirrorwork and embroidery in reds and yellows above the 
massive door to the weaver's house. On entering the house, first the workshop and 
then the kitchen were seen as if the real occupants had just left; for the visitor 
the result was an insight into how both useful and incidental domestic equipment is 
distributed through the available space. The great kothi (storage jar) in the 
corner of the kitchen had, to many eyes, a pleasing shape; but in this context 
its functional and symbolic aspects took precedence. 

On the wall by the back of the house, disc-shaped dung-cakes had been placed to 
dry in the sun. The distinctive and attractive aroma which arises from their use as 
fuel in the hearth was created within the exhibition as often as allowed by staff-time 
and the supply of a local substitute, produced by obliging British cattle. It is easy 
to be flippant, but in an Indian village such smells evoke deeply significant complexes 
of associations, at once symbolic and practical. Both the cow and the preparation of 
food are highly charged emotionally and ritually. It is appropriate, even if incidental, 
that the village should be pervaded by their real connection in the smoke from the 
hearth. 

Nearby, along a short street, lay a potter's wheel and behind it his modest 
workshop beneath a rough awning. The limited tools and materials of his trade 
were there, together with examples of his work: water-pots, tiles, kothis of 
various shapes and sizes. Opposite, a bamboo basket filled with water-pots awaited 





transport to the market. With its back to a 
tank, shown in a series of giant photographs, 
was a small, lime-plastered shrine, dedicated 
to the village goddess Amba, whose painted 
polychrome likeness on a plaster plaque 
rested inside, garlanded with marigolds. A 
few yards away, a pair of full-size fibreglass 
bullocks, their expressions and stances 
rendered with great sensitivity, awaited 
release from the yoke of the traditional 
bullock-cart which they had just drawn to a 
halt. Past a leafy tree and some examples of 
agricultural equipment, the visitor emerged 
into the lobby at the end of the exhibition, 
where information panels, leaflets and a 
layout plan were available. A brass dowry- 
box and a cluster of suspended Ahmedabadi 
kites witnessed the visitor's departure from 
the only Indian village in Mayfair. 

The exhibition was thus "explained", but 
only after visitors had been given an 
opportunity to enter the environment and 
observe it unaided. This provided relatively 
unmediated access to the very atmosphere 
of village life, which is so often lost when 
its general dimensions are reduced to sets 
of artefacts displayed on a shelf, or in a 
case, or when information panels and labels 
seem more numerous than the exhibits 
themselves. Once equipped with information 
at the end of the exhibition, the visitor to 
"Vasna" often went round again a second 





time, deepening his first impressions without 
diminishing their impact. 

No crafts in India are more widespread, 
ancient and important in local life than 
weaving and pot-making; yet museum 
visitors overseas, and perhaps also many 
urban Indians, are acquainted only with 
selected types of textiles and ceramics in 
which particularly high levels of artistic and 
technical skill have been achieved.2 But 
creative competence can only be properly 
assessed in relation to the purpose of 
production. The weaver in “Vasna” was 
making pachedis, dhotis, for Rabari and 
Bharvad herdsmen; there was no call for 
technical brilliance; for limited needs are 
met in such places by an appropriate level 
of skill. In one craft after another such a 
relationship is normal throughout India. It 
is important to bear this in mind to correct 
the overemphasis on exceptional kinds of 
production in surveys of Indian crafts. Yet 
genuine aesthetic inspiration is at work as 
much among the humble as among the elite, 
and as much among the appropriately 
competent as among the spectacularly 
skilled. 

“Vasna” also made the double point that 
a village need be neither remote from urban 
centres to retain old traditions nor so very 
close to them to experience only the dis- 
ruptive effects of modern technology. Many 


artefacts in the exhibition, as in the village, derived from mechanised workshops 
and factories, yet mostly such objects mix easily, from the villagers' own point of 
view, with things of more traditional origin. On one shelf in the weaver's kitchen 
might have been seen together utensils of brass, stainless steel and aluminium. The 
kothi in the corner was full of rice grown in fields irrigated by one of the most 
extensive systems of canals in India, requiring a huge investment of capital and 
modern technology. The new aspect of contemporary village life was represented in 
the exhibition, like more traditional features, in the actual material on display. 

Finally, a word about the choice of Gujarat, and of the area just to the south of 
Ahmedabad, as the source of this exhibition. “Vasna” itself existed only as an 
exhibition: the village on display was a composite representation based on a group 
of settlements, using material collected in the field from this area. Many other 
parts of India would doubtless have been suitable alternatives, but a major factor 
in favour of "Vasna" was the help which was received from the National Institute 
of Design in Ahmedabad when I visited India in 1980 to prepare the exhibition, 
and especially an early introduction to Haku Shah, without whose close collaboration 
the exhibition could never have been realised. As creators of the artefacts displayed, 
the villagers themselves were the real authors of "Vasna", but it was only in 
sympathetic and insightful conversations with Haku Shah that the idea of exhibiting 
the culture of "Vasna" became viable. The exhibition was an assertion that the 
village, as much in its humbler as in its more glamorous forms, in an inexhaustible 
source of interest and inspiration essential to a proper knowledge of India. 


Brian Durrans 


1 Brian Durrans and Robert Knox, India: Past into Present, London, 1982 
2 Brian Durrans, “Handicrafts, Ideology and the Festival of India", South Asia Research, Vol. 2, No. 1, London, 1982, pp. 13-22 


4 Inside the weaver's workshop. The typical pit-frame loom is set up for weaving pachedi cloth. 
The window allows the entry of light by which the weaver works. 


5 Opposite the potter's workshop a fibreglass cast of the weaver's front door is used to show 
what this elaborate structure looks like closed. Suspended to its left is a wire toy. 


6 At the end of the exhibition visitors can obtain background information. 





Rural Living 


For many years now I have been thinking of museums and 
exhibitions in the Indian context. I began with the premise that 
our country has two great cultural expressions. One is the 
“making” of an object or the creation of a ritual and the other is 
the “using” or “performing” of such in the actual process of living. 
In countries where most traditional culture has been lost, it may 
seem desirable to have the object or ritual shown in a glass case 
or a marked-off space. But here in India we have a cultural 
continuum. There is a living context, a visible environment. So 
why not look for ways and means to re-create that environment? 
An object, let us say a “pot”, could be shown in its daily-life or 
ritual setting—a river bank or ghat. It could be shown being 
turned on a wheel in a potter’s workshop. Either could be a 
fantastic experience for the viewer and could convey a totality — 
a better understanding of the environment. More and more 
museums and exhibitions in India, or in any other country where 
tradition is living, can be created in this manner. 

When Dr. Brian Durrans of the British Museum came to me to 
discuss the exhibition, I was going to Dholka Village for the 
documentation of cart-making. He asked if he could join me. On 
the way we discussed the exhibition that was to be titled “Vasna: 
Inside an Indian Village” at the Festival of India in Britain. 


Visualisation 

India is a vast country. It is simply impossible to show a vast range 
of assorted things chosen at random. Statistical data, arts and 
crafts would be projected in different galleries and museums 
anyway. We felt it would be good, therefore, to create a very 


.. small part of a village to depict an integral Indian environment. 


Innovations in agriculture and irrigation have contributed to 
changes in the villages around Dholka. People of different castes 
following various professions live side by side. Craftsmen, 
weavers and potters live traditional life-styles. City influences 
from Ahmedabad are also felt. It would be interesting to show 
{Һе intermingling of these various elements. 

Having clarified the concept, I started collecting the material. 
The people in Dholka area helped Dr. Brian Durrans and me 
immensely. 

.. The heat of the sun makes people in India use the exterior space 
cleverly. The verandah becomes the central idea in the spatial 
< organisation and hence an extension of the dwelling-place. А 
< yard or a verandah plays a major role in one's daily life. It is 
= difficult to display Indian crafts using contemporary museum 
.. methods. For example, in the “Vasna” exhibition it seemed 

natural to put a plough or any other agricultural implement 
alongside the verandah in an open space. This way one could also 
portray the weaver’s verandah and the potter’s verandah as 
workshops and place a bullock cart in the yard; we could have a 
small temple in a street or lane. We re-created a small segment of 
. Aa rural village, attempting thus to reflect the flow of life in an 
... actual Indian village. 

. .. We had also resolved not to make an extraordinary collection of 
beautiful or “museum” objects. “Vasna” had to have almost 
everything the villagers lived with. Postcards, bus tickets, 
popular prints of gods, contemporary radio music, a grinding 
wheel and other such things. This does not mean they were 
"ordinary" and not worthy of being “museum exhibits". On the 
contrary, the display had the intensity and depth of life itself. In 
this “show” of “ordinary” life one could see a cart, agricultural 
implements, a cradle, a hanger, doors, a temple. They conveyed a 
definite meaning. They were functional and were also products of 
excellent craftsmanship. 

With technological development, crafts and the village 
environment have begun to lose their value. People sell off their 
beautiful utensils, textiles or ornaments to buy cheap material as 
mere showcase pieces. So it is important to restore respect for 
these objects. We know that change is inevitable and that it can 
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be for the betterment of our lives. We therefore tried to reflect 
it also. But this does not mean that we can survive without a 
"base"; in fact, if we lose sight of our roots, change becomes 
undirected and can even be futile. 

Exhibitions like “Vasna” can unearth and underline basic 
village value systems and bring them to the attention of people. 


Collection for an Environment 

And now for a word on collecting for such an exhibition. 
Collection of objects from the field area is a task in itself. It 
involves, among other things, encroaching upon a family's 
privacy. There is the problem of repayment also. Mere money 
cannot always achieve this. There are three ways by which one 
can obtain objects. All people connected with museums or 
anthropological research are aware of these: 

(i) By trying to establish a rapport with the people of a specific area; 
(ii) by adopting a business-like attitude; and 

(iii) by aggressive acquisition. 

I firmly believe in the first method. I would much rather let an 
object go than forcibly acquire it. I built up a rapport in this area, 
assisting people in various ways. Through my association with the 
local people, I obtained about 550 objects for the “Vasna” 
exhibition. It was a living experience, bringing me into fasci- 
nating contact with people. Some incidents are etched sharply 
in my memory and I should like to relate them. 

People do sell carts in Dholka, but it took me two months to 
find one that I wanted, one that was just right for the exhibition. 
I called upon the person concerned. He agreed to sell the whole 
except for two things—the yoking rope and the jotar, for senti- 
mental reasons. I asked him to replace them with new rope and 
yoke from Dholka market. He gladly did that and delivered the 
cart at Ahmedabad. The cart was brought in a camel cart! 

We saw a very good potter right in Ahmedabad. In the process 
of buying his pots I noticed a beautiful old winnowing fan made 
of leather and reed next to him. I asked him if we could have it. 
Amazed and surprised, he wondered whether we had come to buy 
pots or his winnowing fan. He agreed to sell. No money can 
adequately pay for his gesture of goodwill and grace. 

I was looking for a loom. Somabhai, a weaver from Chaloda, 
agreed to sell his fine loom in spite of his deep-rooted sentiments. 
We hesitantly made a deal. I was rather disturbed, wondering 
what he would do after I had taken his loom. I dared to ask, and 
he replied that he had another one upstairs. By the time I got 
mine for the exhibition, Somabhai and already installed the other 
loom. 

To assess the quality of items was always a difficult task. 
Authenticity, tradition and change were all factors to be taken 
into account. For example, one can get innumerable jars, both 
old and new. I was in a potter's house in Ahmedabad. He had two 
beautiful old clay jars and he willingly parted with one, whereas 
new jars came from the villages! It was the same with windows of 
houses. I picked a few from potters’, weavers’, farmers’ houses, 
and others, in junk shops. Torans, lintel-hangings, were also quite 
tricky. I bought an old one and some copies of calendar figures of 
Krishna, Ganesha and other forms. Both types were embroidered 
and very lovely. 

There are many kinds of toys but very recently a combination 
of car and cart, a wire cart-car toy, was made by a tribal boy of 
south Gujarat. He had given it to my son. I decided to include it in 
the exhibition and it worked well. It was hanging near the door 
and a lot of people who came to the exhibition were inquisitive 
about it and amused by it. I took quite a risk with it; for it was 
neither from the “exhibition” area nor made by a farmer’s or a 
craftsman’s child. Yet a child is universally loved and one sees 
this sort of toy anywhere! 

I was sitting on the bench at the bus stop at Chaloda Village. A 
humble “untouchable” was sitting near me. We talked about 


various things. He invited me to his home 
and I went. He had a good house and seemed 
well-to-do. While having tea with him I learnt 
from him that his son who helped him in the 
fields often went to Ahmedabad, Paldi, Four 
Roads, “just to sit and breathe the city”. I 
asked, “Where is the scrap of your old house?” 
He took me to a dark corner of another house 
and pulled out many things like brackets, 
old wooden horses, horns, etc. I requested 
him to sell them to me. He said, “This is 
of no use to us, you can take it.” I insisted 
on paying him and acquired the whole lot. 

An interesting story about doors. I went 
to one of the junk shops where doors were 
brought in from the villages to be sold. The 
ones which were displayed were in my view 
either too simple or too elaborately carved 
and much too sophisticated. But I soon spotted 
a pair cast aside as junk which I thought 
was just right. They were not too expensive. 
So I bought them. They were beautifully 
carved, but old and very heavy. I began 
to doubt their authenticity and wondered 
whether such beautifully carved doors could 
be in a humble weaver’s house. But the other 
day I went to Chaloda Village and the house 
of the Secretary of the Weavers’ Co-operative 
had doors of the same kind. I was thrilled. 
Even simple folk had a rich life-style. In fact, 
in London, the designers got another pair of 
doors made in glasswool, and both pairs were 
a highlight of the exhibition. 

Since the atmosphere of a village environ- 
ment had to be created, more than mere 
collection of objects needed thought. There 
was the complicated visualisation of such an 
environment, utilising things like roof-tiles, 
cowdung cakes, windows and doors. It was 
also no easy task for the designers to assemble 
all the available objects into a village street. 

When I reached London before the opening 
of the exhibition, I put in a few finishing 
touches — coins inside the temple, a trident 
on the temple, leaf-and-flower torans on 
lintels, a few niches in the weaver's house 
for placing keys or a matchbox or a small 
lamp. I scattered homely objects around the 
room — a postcard near the loom, a storybook 
on a cot. I placed water at different points— 
near the potter's wheel in a clay bowl, in a 
can in the yard near a stone slab for washing, 
clothes, a utensil of water near the kitchen 
oven. 

And thus, detail by detail, we managed to 
project the flavour of an Indian village, its 
sights and sounds and smells, its vanishing 
crafts, its leisured pace. 


Haku Shah 





Key to the Plan 


Courtyard 

From the courtyard can be seen the village architecture including 
the front of the weaver’s house, roofed with pottery tiles (deshi 
naliya) and with verandahs (otlo) supported on elaborately 
carved pillars (thicker thambhalo, thinner thambhali), beams and 
brackets (fanhado). The figures on the brackets (dholvalo) are 
considered welcoming. Windows or ventilators (bari or jaliyu) are 
unglazed, with bars or shutters. 

1 A double yarn winder (falko), beneath a photograph showing 
its use by the weaver to twist two skeins of cotton yarn into one. 
2 “Spinning” wheels (rentiyo): one traditional, the other made 
from a bicycle wheel. Spinning is not done in this village and 
these wheels are rigged to wind yarn on to the bobbin of the 
weaver's shuttle. 

3 Beds or “cots” (khatlo) of wood and thick string, kept outside 
in the day and used here for airing clothes and bedding, but also 
as seats or couches. 

4 Quilted bedding (godadi). 

5 Locally-woven cotton cloth (pachedi). 

6 House-front with carved columns of teak on stone bases and 
beams and temporary door of reeds (jhapali) Small broom 
(savarani) made from the leaves of the date palm. 

1 Children's toys and a picture book based on Hindu mythology. 
In the corner by the wall, a child's pull-along toy (gadi) on 
which stylized parrot figures rotate. Bought at a fair. 

8 Baby's cradle with turned wooden frame and a cloth hammock 
(jholi)—the frame and cloth together are called ghodiyu—a 


quilt cover and teething rattle (ghugharo). Next to one of the 
verandah columns is a pair of women’s shoes (sapat), children’s 
toys—cart/drum (damak or gadi) and. rattle (ghugharo)— 
winnowing tray (supadu) and a basket (topli) made of date-palm 
leaves, sold by itinerant gypsies. 

9 Hooks of carved wood (khinti), water, buffalo’s horn and 
a winnowing tray hanging from beams of the verandah. A 
wooden lamp support (divo), is to be seen on either side of the 
door, while the window is flanked by stylised horses (ghora). 
10 The doorway of the house consists of the frame (barsakh), and 
the door itself (barnu) in two halves. Carved projections (todlo) 
occupy the upper corners with a lintel between bearing carved 
floral motifs in imitation of the cloth-hanging (toran). Below this, 
the door threshold (umro). Both the lintels and the umro are 
cleaned every morning and devotional designs are applied to the 
umro by the housewife, using rice-paste and red kum-kum 
powder. Above the door is an embroidered cotton and mirror- 
work toran. 


Weaver's Workshop 

The weaver works in the front room of his house, which in this 
case is also a general living and sleeping room. Beds are moved 
in and out as required, but men may sleep outside in hot 
weather. The floor is a mixture of clay and cow-dung, applied 
in semi-circular patterns (okali). 

11 The loom, next to a window, of the pit-frame type, with 
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the heddles (separating the warp threads so that the shuttle 
carrying the weft can pass in between them) operated by 
treadles under the loom. The cloth woven is used mainly by 
herdsmen castes, Rabaris or Bharvads, for loincloths and wraps. 
On the loom-frame by the window are spare hanks of cotton 
yarn; a relatively elaborate pachedi with a coloured ground lies 
. folded over the window-sill. Hanging on the loom-frame near 
the shrine is a cotton bag bearing in Gujarati the name of the 
shop in Ahmedabad where it was bought, Mahadev Theli 
Bhandar (Mahadev Bag Shop) and the slogans, popularized by 
former Prime Minister, Mr. Shastri, ^Victory to the Young Man" 
. and "Victory to the Farmer". 

-12 Spare shuttles and the weaver's hookah, pipes and tobacco. 
13 A household shrine (mandir) where food or flowers are 
offered and lamps lit before prints of (top) Hanuman (the monkey- 
god) and (below) Krishna and his consort Radha. The prints are 
festooned with marigold garlands (galgotha no har). 

14 Old valve radio broadcasting mainly Gujarati Indian music, 
on which are a newspaper, Gujarat Samachar, a purse (theli), 
letters and bus tickets. 

15 Old lightbulbs hanging as a decorative garland. 

16 Lockable metal or metal-bound trunks (nano) and boxes 
(pataro) with a pile of quilts displayed on top, used to store 
valuable household possessions, such as costumes and jewellery. 
17 Clothes hung on a line to dry. 

18 Stairs to a loft over the kitchen, used for storage (and 
inaccessible to visitors). 

19 On the wall hangs a calendar with a picture of Krishna; 
over the door, prints of gods and goddesses: (left to right) 
Meladi mata, Ganesh, Kali, Amba. 


The Kitchen 

The kitchen contains all the utensils necessary for preparing, 
cooking and serving food. 

20 A large earthenware jar (kothi), in which rice is stored. 

21 Shelves of pans, plates, bowls and cups for cooking and eating, 
the older ones of brass, tinned inside, and the newer of stainless 
steel or aluminium, with saucepan, tiffin (snack) can, grater, 
china cups, etc. 

22 The hearth, with flour and rolling board for preparing 
chapattis and other food. 

23 Copper vessels of water (degdi) and brass box with lid 
(dabdo); also tin of powder for indigestion (faki). 

24 Earthenware water pots (ghado or matlu) and brass water- 
serving vessel (lotho) on a carved wooden sideboard. Above the 
bench, a mirror (ariso). 

25 Tins of dried beans and peas. Shelves of tins, jars and 
boxes of food, spices and snacks (e.g. chevado), sweets 
(e.g. penda), ghee and vegetable oil. 

26 The stone quern (ghanti) on a table (thalu), for grinding 
wheat or rice into meal, and pestles for pounding, used in a 
depression in the ground outside. A smaller pestle is used with 
a portable wooden mortar (kandari). 


A Back Alley between the weaver's house and potter’s workshop, 
with house walls and doorways. 

27 Cakes of cowdung mixed with straw (chhana), drying on the 
wall for use as fuel. 

28 Clothes for washing, with a discarded millstone as a “wash- 
board” and paddle (thapi), soap (sabu) and water in a brass 
bucket (dol). 

29 A child’s toy “car” (gadi), with wire wheels and steering 
column. Above the adjacent door is another toran with a double 
image of Laxmi, women churning and the monkey-god Hanuman. 


Potter’ s Workshop | 
The potter works under ап open-sided shelter adjoining his house. 

30 The potter's wheel, with a weighted rim, turned by hand 
with a stick. Here the clay is turned and hollowed as the first 
stage in making a pot. 
31 А paddle, used for beating the outside of the pot and an | 
anvil, held against it on the inside. These tools are used to 
spread and thin the walls of the rough “pot” to create its 
finished shape. uen 
32 Finished pots, stacked after firing. The large pots will be _ 
used for storing grain or for holding water; the smaller ones are _ 
the more usual water pots (doriya). One batch is packed in hay _ 
in a basket of split bamboo, ready for transport. The doriya . 
pots are intermediate in size between the larger matlu or 
ghadho and the smaller matli. All such pots are decorate 
sparingly on their upper halves with a red slip and may sometimes 
be burnished with a string of kachuka seeds. Black pots of the _ 
same shape are said by some people to keep water cooler. i 
Cooking pots have wider mouths. C 
33 Roof tiles, made by the potter as cylinders, then cut in half. | 
34 Hoes (pavado), used in preparing the potters’ clay. uy 
35 A robust bicycle, made in India, an important means of | 
personal transport. Behind this is a child's mask (molten): : 
bought at a fair. d 
36 A small shrine or temple (mandir), dedicated to the tiger- 
riding goddess Amba. Her image in painted plaster can bë seen 
inside, where a lamp burns among offerings of coconut, red 
powder, coins and incense. To the left of the figure of Amba is _ 
a small figure of Ganesh and a painted image of the goddess _ 
Laxmi; to the right is a small copper plaque also dedicated to 
Amba. Prayerbooks lie outside and the dome is hung witha 
garland of marigolds and painted with one of Shiva's or Parvati’s _ 
symbols, a trident, which is also to be seen on the front of the 
bicycle. The perforated pots (garbo) are designed for use with. : 
oil lamps so that the light can shine through. D 
37 Agricultural tools: a harrow for breaking up the ploughed c 
soil and another implement for levelling the soil, both drawn - 
by bullocks or buffaloes, a hoe, sickles for reaping grain and a _ 
winnowing tray for separating grain and chaff after threshing. — 
38 A сагі (gadu), with iron-shod wooden wheels, drawn by — 
two bullocks: still the principal means of rural transport for 
goods and people. s 
39 A large brass vessel (katodan), for storing a bride's down. 
of valuable costumes and jewellery, nowadays used for display 
rather than security, and more typical of western Gujarat than 2 
of Vasna. - 
40 Paper kites with reels of string (hanging from the ceiling). 7 
The strings are coated with powdered glass in order to cut the | 
strings of other kites in competitions. x 
41 Leaflets about the exhibition. 

42 Noticeboard of events relevant to the exhibition. 
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Modern Indian industrial and graphic design may be traced back to the concept of 
industrial art which originated and prevailed in the countries of western Europe during 
the post-industrial revolution period. New and rapidly developing industries deeply 
felt the need to apply artistic concepts to mass production and sought to effect a 
transition from individually-crafted, traditional objects to the new machine-made 
products. The “Design in India” exhibition held at the Commonwealth Institute, 
London, reviewed the history of Indian design and its chequered development through 
and beyond the Industrial era. 

In the catalogue of the great Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1851, R. N. Wornum 
commented upon certain characteristics peculiar to the Industrial period. “There is a 
class of ornament which has much increased of late years in England. The theory 
appears to be that, as nature is beautiful, ornamental details derived immediately from 
beautiful natural objects must insure a beautiful design. This, however, can only be 
true where the original uses of the details chosen have not been obviously violated and 
one peculiar feature of this School is that it often substitutes the ornament itself for the 
thing to be ornamented.” 


Industrialism versus Tradition 

India is a country where craft is intimately linked to tradition. But with the advent of 
improved communications systems, European trends began to affect the customs and 
lifestyles of urban residents in India. The desire to imitate foreign tastes and attitudes 
was further aggravated by pressures exerted by the British to conform on various 
fronts. As the British consolidated their power, their cultural influence on Indian 
traditions increased substantially. Institutional patterns of western education were 
reflected in the strange mixture of Victorian and Indian art forms which began to 
emerge during this period. Awareness of industrial art spread through India in the 
second half of the nineteenth century when the formal teaching of arts and crafts, based 
on methods practised in European schools, was introduced. The major commercial 
centres of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras established art schools. These institutions 
failed to coordinate their teaching objectives with Indian conditions and thus achieved 
no constructive purpose. 

Indian attempts at duplicating European environments, artefacts and utterances 
were, by and large, little more than inferior imitations of the original versions. 
Nevertheless, these adaptations gradually became an integral part of Indian life. The 
approach to architecture changed as it grappled with the issues raised by the English 
attitude towards privacy which required a new perspective of the organisation of 
space. The earlier habits of working and eating at floor level faded as chairs, dining 
tables and kitchen platforms began to appear in Indian homes. New devices for cooking 
and serving were incorporated. In some sectors of society Indians fully or partially 
adopted western dress. On the cultural front these changes undermined old values, 
while on the social front they only made class distinctions more glaringly evident. 

Similarly, Indian environmental conditions also had their effect on the lifestyles of 
those foreigners residing in India and a number of totally new products and graphic 
forms evolved. In architecture, forms such as the veranda and Dak Bungalow came 
into, being as did railway coupes in interiors. In furniture, the garden chair and 
camp-cot were developed. Products such as the pull punkah, the mosquito net and 
the grass curtain (khas tatti) along with household items such as the tiffin box came 
into common usage in most affluent bungalows. Apparel such as the sola topi and 
the khaki uniform gave testimony to the interaction between the two cultures. 


Revivalism 
The turn of the century witnessed a strong reaction among Indian intellectuals 
against drastic changes in tradition and excessive imitation of the British that were 
taking place in India. This controversy brought an aesthetic revival in its wake. The 
profound thought and forceful action of the revivalist movement not only created an 
awareness, but more importantly, a reaffirmation of old values. Noteworthy among the 
revivalists were Ananda Coomaraswamy, Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi. 
In his book Art and Swadeshi, Ananda Coomaraswamy criticised the “illfitting 
hinges of inlaid glove boxes; the elaborate carving of the tops of the tables making them 
useless as tables; exquisite embroidery for blouses applied to cheap materials which do 
not last; or worked in colours which do not last. This state of affairs results from the fact 
that the craftsman does not use glove boxes, tables and blouses and there can be no 
serious change in the position of the industrial arts of India until the present Indian 
boycott of the Indian craftsman is replaced by something more like that intelligent 
boycott of worthless importations from Europe and their imitations made in India.” 
Coomaraswamy was acquainted with William Morris and C. R. Ashbee who 
pioneered the arts and crafts movement in England. He relentlessly insisted that “the 
Indian artist would have to be once again saturated with the traditional culture of the 
East” in order to regain the right perspective. Coomaraswamy held the conviction that 
the machine could work for the artist ratF er than against him. 
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The Price of Alienation : 
Imported Concepts Disregard India's Craft Traditions 
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British India : 
Artefacts & Habitats of Colonial Culture 


Imerface 


The earliest contacts berween Indians and thc 
British in India were limited w trade, These were 
later extended 10 the military and political spheres 
but there was linje real social interaction дос to 
lack of comprehension on one side and feclings of 
superiority on the other, The abortive Revolt of 
1847 and the consolidation of British power made 
social separation complete. 

British efforts w adapt themselves to the ‘rigours 
of the Indian climate’ while retaining their own 
dress, manners and customs even in tremore arcas, 
produced a number of interesting and sometimes 
amusing artifacts. Some wete entirely new while 
others were obviously derived from Indian models, 
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India Awakes : 
| Spurning Imitation, Seeking Roots 


The Cultural Revival 
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Symbols of Freedom : 
An Empire Challenged by a Spinning Wheel 


The Quest for Identity 


The growing movement for national self- 
determination took a new tarn with the arrival oo the 
scene of Mahatma Gandhi. His belief in austerity, 
sclf-sufhiciency and self-reliance found expression in 
his strong advocacy of hand-spinning and weaving, 
and of small-scale industry with the family as 

its base. He practised these precepts in the ashram 
he estublished for the pu ng tO create 
fresh visual idioms and env 
was the guiding principle be em bat 

„зет had, nevertheless, their own brand of chpgance 
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A Symbol of Scif Reliance 


From the earliest times, symbol 
have been a powerful means of ¢ xpression 
in India and the main vehicle of 
м» social and religious thought. Many of 
these continue to have a deep 
significance even today and the ter 
to translate ideas into symbols per 
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Mahatma Gandhi employed 
several simple and effective symbols 
to popularise his ideas, Some were 
derived directly from Indian tradition 
while others were assimilated 
from other cultures. The old-fashioned 
Indian spinning wheel introduced 
by him was soon accepted as an important 
symbol of self-reliance 


He Was not averse to new ideas 
The compact portable spinning wheel 
designed in 1930 by a political 
worker in his ashram delighted him 
He recommended its use and 
adopted it himself. He felt it would be 
a boon in jail and would enable him 
to continue the symbolic act of sprining 
wherever he went 
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educational contributions to Indian revivalism 
at Vishwabharati University in Shantiniketan. 
The university sought to gear the ancient 
traditions of learning to the needs and 
aspirations of the present generations. 
Although he was receptive to external 
influences, Tagore urged his countrymen to 
exercise caution and discrimination — “open 
the doors and windows wide, let the breeze 
blow in, but avoid being swept off your feet." 

In its instruction of visual aesthetics, 
Vishwabharati borrowed from the neigh- 
bouring cultures of China and Japan whose 
aesthetic traditions had remained unbroken 
and compatible with the Indian way of life. 
The cultural upheaval initiated by intellectuals 
such as Coomaraswamy primarily affected 
the upper classes known as the Bhadra lok; 
but Intellectualism had little effect upon the 
masses. 

The real impetus generated from a 
different quarter. The Swadeshi (buy India) 
movement propagated by Mahatma Gandhi, 
attracted such active participants as Nandalal 
Bose and soon became the driving force of 
the national struggle for freedom. 

The Swadeshi movement was of 
momentous importance because it paved the 
way for radical political, economic, cultural 
and social changes in India. It not only 
spearheaded the struggle for political 
independence but set in motion the search 
for freedom of expression on all levels. 
Demanding self-reliance and self-sufficiency, 
Gandhi awakened the multitudes to several 
home truths and indirectly initiated a process 
of “redesign” that extended from the open 
tent-like structures that seated a million 
listeners, to a simple pair of sandals that 
covered many miles. 

Gandhian thought sparked a fresh visual 
idiom that based itself on economic as well as 
human values. It transformed the Indian 
environment with products and graphic forms 
such as the pandal (tent) as well as the 
homespun, hand-woven cloth known as khadi 
and the low level seating, bethak. The 
simple khaddar dress of kurta, pyjamas, cap 
and chappals became the standard uniform 
for freedom fighters and devotees. 

The insistence of self-reliance encouraged 
the development of small units of production 
such as the handicraft and cottage industries. 
The intention was to bring economic control 
back to the basic social group —the family. 
Although the Swadeshi process hindered the 
working of many large industries, it eventually 
led to the Handloom Revolution, the first 
real success in design on a large scale. 

` The struggle for freedom also stimulated 
mass communication. The need to proliferate 
ideology and policy engendered an abundance 
of national newspapers, posters, periodicals 
and underground literature. 


Indian Industrial Revolution 

The concept of mechanisation was introduced 
as far back as the early nineteenth century. 
Since India served as the largest source of 
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new machine-made materials and the technical advancements. The machine, howe 
remained a novelty to rural life and local workshops were largely restricted to тер; 
and maintenance of imported machine. Thus the import of machine tools and cap: 
goods continued for nearly a century. 

India's first and real industrial revolution occurred only after the country 
independence. Many technological transfers and design inputs took place in the fifties. 
Within a decade India established design institutions, making professional training 
possible. These events were in sharp contrast to those in the industrially progressive 
West. In Britain, for example, design was not accepted as a profession until the thirties, 
a century after their industrial revolution, and the formal education of profession 
designers commenced only after World War II. 


Design in Architecture and Popular Art | 
Indian architecture now underwent even more significant changes with the introduct 
of new building materials and methods of building. New public constructions sucl 
bridges, railways, roads and government bungalows were of a style distinct from tha 
the earlier Hindu and Mughal styles. Official buildings such as those designed by 
Edwin Lutyens for the capital of New Delhi in the thirties became the models for th 
rest of northern India: The publication of Sixty Designs for Your Home in 19 
promoting the use of R.C.C., appealed to urban households so enormously tha 
became a veritable grammar of architectural form. Its influence is still visible toda: 


Machine Printing | 
Machine printing arrived in India long before the locomotive engine or the textil 
mill. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, William Cary started the first print 
press in Calcutta. The first two decades of the nineteenth century saw the publicatio 
of several English and vernacular newspapers. Starting with Bengali, type faces bet 
to be designed and produced for Indian languages. The printing press sprung о] 
several avenues of communication: it spread literacy through books, promoted 
communication through posters, lithoprints, calendars and labels and it played 
significant role during the struggle for freedom. | 

The art of lithography widely popularised Indian mythology. Painters such as | 
Ravi Verma laid the foundation for the onset of calendar art during the thirties, v 
was further developed by Dhurandhar and others. Styles in India neverthe 
continued to show the influence of European painting. | 

Changes took place in mass communications during the post-Independence era 
the first time, the government was able to use the media to communicate directly v 
the people. Information and broadcasting divisions continually produced: ra 
programmes, documentary films and a myriad publications. An outburst of magazine 
launched an unprecedented upsurge in the field of printing and publishing. Th 
technical advances made in printing widened the market for colourful pictoris 
magazines. Advertising and packaging rapidly assumed a major role in industrial 
promotion. All these developments involved special idioms and new designs. - 


Industrial and Graphic Designs : 
The forms of industrial and graphic designs have progressively evolved since. th 
introduction. The manufacturing units that started with foreign collaborat 
borrowed technology as well as design; modifying certain goods to suit Indian nee 
As the Indian industries started their own research and design units, original an 
inventive work by Indian designers and architects began to surface and. 
precedence over outside products. With the establishment of the National Institut 
Design in Ahmedabad, designers were able to obtain professional training. In 19 
the Indian Institute of Technology i in Bombay opened the Industrial Centre. Beca: 
the vast discrepancies in India's social and economic structure, designer skil 
necessary to meet the rising demands of sectors ranging from small artisan craft 
large-scale city planning. In spite of rapid development, Indian design yet retains 
traditional flavour. It is in this context that the exhibition explores the evolution 
India's dynamic craft production system and graphic idioms. 


Nimesh Bhatt and S. Balaram 
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Book Reviews 


Title : The House in East and South-East Asia: Anthropological 
and Architectural Aspects 

Editors : K. G. Izikowitz and P. Sorensen 

Publisher : Curzon Press Ltd., London, distributed in India by India 
Book House, Bombay 

Format : 15.5 x 22.3 cms. 
pp. 197; Plates (several b/w illustrations) 

Price : £ 6.50 


In recent years a great deal of interest has arisen іп the study of vernacular 
architecture, that is to say in the domestic residences and settlements of 
` social groups which have followed traditional methods of building. The 
movement for such studies was partly initiated by architects rediscovering 
the qualities of medieval European towns and partly by anthropologists who 
had been studying traditional societies. There is now a concentration of 
interest in the traditional housing of Asia and Africa. The book under review 
takes up areas which have so far been neglected, namely East and South- 
east Asia, and is a collection of papers presented at a seminar organized 
by the Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies at Gothenburg in 1975. The 
contributors are mainly from France, Denmark and Sweden and the 
material comprises field-work done ;nainly in Laos, Thailand, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Burma, Nepal and among Tibetans. The approach is 
architectural and anthropological, i.e. the house is studied in its social and 
behavioural context, and in almost every case there are detailed drawings of 


<- houses which together make a fascinating comparative study. 


Almost all the houses described are rural, and those of South-east Asia 
are characterised by being built on piles above the ground due to the humid 
climate. The construction is of wooden framings enclosed by bamboo 
= wickerwork or boards or woven grass and the roofs thatched. One of the 
authors writes about Laos, "In the traditional buildings, there was not a 
single nail; all pieces were fixed by pegs, and rattan or bamboo ties." Now, 
this is precisely the method of construction employed by many of the tribals 
of India, and it would be interesting to make comparative studies between 
` South-east Asia and India to discover possible transmission of techniques. 
Unfortunately, India is not represented, and this is specifically lamented by 

сопе of the co-editors who adds that cultural connections are known to have 
existed between eastern India and South-east Asia. 
-. . The most interesting of the papers, also the most numerous, concern 
- Laos. Here a great deal of rituals surround the house and these are excellently 
reported. by three of the authors. Dr. Sophie Charpentier describes how the 
astrologer was customarily called in to select the propitious time for building, 
the right time for the cutting of timber and the digging of the holes for the 
posts and for pacifying “the god of the ground, the naga, or nak.” She adds 
that this belief of the mythical naga is common to many parts of South-east 
Asia and.that its origin is India. Dr. Pierre Clément discusses the spatial 
: “organisation of the house and finds that all the ridges have to be parallel to 
"the adjoining river, that all living people sleep at right-angles to the ridge, 
but the dead are placed again parallel to it. Further, that each house has 
distinctly marked private and public spaces, and the movement from the 


^; one to the other is in zig-zag manner. A similar practice ene for example, 
¿o among the tribal houses of Gujarat. 


Another feature common to almost all of these houses is the belief in 
house-spirits which, in Laos, are thought to reside in one of the principal 
posts, where the domestic altar is placed and offerings made. Lise R. Pedersen 
gives à lengthy and interesting account of the "spirit" influence on building 
and mentions that the first posts are specifically consecrated by monks, and 
one іѕ аі once reminded of the injunctions in the Indian Grihya Sutras where 
the chief posts are invoked by the priest to protect the house "clothed in 
grass". Every village has its guardian spirits that are housed in a separate 
small shrine to which are offered clay figurines of animals and men — another 
parallel to Indian tribal custom. There are, in fact, so many similarities 
10 India that it is perhaps time for more intensive comparative studies in 
this direction. 

Camille Milliet-Mondon describes housing in Nepal and identifies three 
types of villages: scattered, grouped and closed-in, but does not mention 
why this should.be so. In India scattered houses are characteristic of tribal 
setilements and closed-in groups of agricultural communities which are on 


the defensive against plunder. It would be interesting to discover if similar. 


factors governed settlements elsewhere. The author describes five typical 
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house-types of Nepal, namely, those of the Tharus, the Gurungs, the Tamangs, 
the Sherpas and the Thakalis; the most interesting of these is that of the 
Tharus. This community also lives in the Indian Terai bordering Nepal 
(the name Terai is itself derived from Tharu), and many ancient Buddhist 
sites are located here. Now, the gable end of the Tharu house illustrated in 
the text has a curvilinear outline that is almost identical to that of the Lomas 
Rishi cave in Bihar and to one of the rathas at Mamallapuram — both 
influenced by Buddhist architecture. Is this a mere coincidence? If not, then 
it would explain the origin of the Chaitya-arch form which has so intrigued 
scholars. And it would go to show that it is only by an intensive study of 
vernacular architecture that some of the most intractable problems of Indian 
classical architecture can be solved. It is to be hoped that the Scandinavian 
Institute will turn its attention to that other neglected area — India — in its 
next volume. 


V. S. Pramar 
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Originally brought out in 1971, this reprint of Debala Mitra's volume 
makes available once more the most complete and useful survey of the 
principal Buddhist sites of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. Laid out in 
the format of an expanded guide book to the monuments, the author displays 
her considerable skills of condensing a vast amount of historical and 
archaeological information into a succinct verbal summary. (The author is 
already well-known for her guide books to Sanchi, Ajanta, Bhubaneshwar, 
etc., brought out by the Archaeological Survey of India, of which she is 
currently the Director-General). To introduce the subject, the author gives 
an overall account of the life and teachings of the Buddha and the history 
of Buddhism within.India. It is, however, with the historical survey 
of the monuments and the typologies of architectural forms that the 
author's particular contribution is best seen. Starting with the injunction 
of the Master himself that stupas (domed mounds) be erected over his 
mortal remains and the ambitious projects initiated by the Emperor 
Asoka in the 3rd century B.C., the author traces the history of royal 
patronage in Buddhist architecture upto the disruptive period of the 
Muslim invasions during the 12th-13th centuries. Nor does the author 
neglect the important influence of the different sects of Buddhism— 
Hinayana, Mabayana and, ultimately, Tantra. The most significant forms 
developed in Buddhist architecture — stupa, monastery, chaityagriha (place of 
worship) and temple— are each separately discussed, and here the emphasis 
is on the plans and elevations of the buildings, whether monolithic, 
rock-cut or structural. Immediately apparent here is the considerable variety 
of types and techniques adopted in Buddhist monuments and the unique 
record that these provide of a vanished vernacular tradition in wood and 
thatch. 

By far the greater part of this volume is devoted to a site by site 
survey of the principal monuments, grouped according to the present-day 
states in which they are located. The author provides a detailed introduction 
to Buddhist religion and architecture in each of these different regions, 
drawing on the records of the Chinese and Tibetan pilgrims as well as 
all the available historical and epigraphical sources. About seventy different 
sites are then described, both historically and archaeologically, and this 
information is precise and critical. The layout of each site is given, the 
features of the principal monuments, and also the varibus artefacts discovered 
there — sculpture, reliquaries, manuscripts, etc. Though the informed reader 
may find the summary treatment of certain celebrated Buddhist sites like 


‘Sarnath, Sanchi and Ajanta unsatisfying, he will be grateful for the 
excellent introductions to a host of lesser known sites, whether in the- 
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Buddhist heartland of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, or in more far away zones 
like Orissa, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu. In fact, the chief merit of this hand- 
book is that it brings together into one volume a summary of countless 
archaeological surveys and excavations, previously only accessible to the 
specialist. Covering all the major sites investigated upto the late 1960s, 
this volume is indeed an indispensable handbook on the subject. To point 
out only a few valuable sections, there are detailed discussions of sculptural 
treatment (the Bharhut stupa), and varied renovations (the Mahabodhi 
temple at Bodh Gaya); descriptions of little visited stupa sites (Kolvi and 
Binnayaga in Rajasthan and Gummadidurru, Alluru, Bhattiprolu, 
Guntupalli, Sankaram, etc., in Andhra Pradesh); catalogues of the chief 
rock-cut monuments at fairly inaccessible sites (Junnar and Pitalkhora 
in Maharashtra); and exploration of vanished Buddhist antiquities 
(Nagapattinam in Tamil Nadu). Also included here is a new treatment of the 
Buddhist monuments in Orissa, particularly the spectacular monastery at 
Ratnagiri, excavated by the author who has recently published an extensive 
archaeological report on it. The study ends with a mention of a few of the 
most celebrated Bengali Buddhist sites like Paharpur and Mainamati (now 
in Bangladesh). 

Though in no way detracting from the overall usefulness of the volume, 
a few shortcomings may be mentioned. The most serious of these is the 
lack of site plans, not one such diagram accompanies the verbal descriptions 
of the sites, and unless the reader is personally acquainted with the 
monuments it may sometimes be difficult to follow the text. No attempt has 
been made to bring this study upto date since the first edition, and so some 
of the information is either no longer accurate or lacking. In Kashmir, 
the stupa site at Harwan is now buried under a massive landslide. 
At Piprahwa, Uttar Pradesh, excavations were carried out during the 19705. 
For some reason several important Buddhist sites are not properly 
described — Butkhara in the Swat Valley or Mahasthan in Bangladesh, 
for instance. As well, the volume does not consider the recent, and often 
controversial, research of John Irwin on the symbolism of the column and the 
stupa, or the investigation of the chronology of the western Indian 
cave-temples by Walter Spink. 

More than 140 black and white photographs and twenty line drawings 
are included; these are varied and well-reproduced. The bibliography, 
though more than a decade old is excellent, and the index complete. 


George Michell 
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This is a new edition of a publication written in 1922 and already reprinted 
in 1925. The book is thus based on research in Buddhist studies which is 
more than half a century old. Consequently, to review such a book becomes 
a difficult task. Moreover, it is written in an emotional spirit rather than in 
a dispassionate, academic tone. It is a very bold and broad-minded venture 


on the part of the author, who is probably directly connected with a Buddhist 
monastic sangha, to dispel a sectarian attitude in religious matters. The 
author of the book is named “Maitreya”. He has been described by the 
editor as a descendant of the Vedic Rishi Gotama, the ancestor of Gautama 
the Buddha himself. As the subtitle of the book, “The Buddha relation to 
Vedic Religion”, suggests, the main purpose of the book is to show the 
relation between Buddhism and mainstream Brahmanism. Buddhism is 
often interpreted as being opposed to Vedic religion and being considerably 
different from Hinduism or Brahmanism. The book brings together many 
aspects of Buddhism to show that the Buddha did not intend to establish 
a fundamentally different religion. Therefore, the author has concentrated 
on those aspects of Buddhism which have teachings similar to the ones found 
in Vedic literature and on such texts as.have the same message as Hinduism 
in general. 

The introductory chapter deals with Sanatana Dharma or the eternal 
religion of the Vedas and attempts to convey the original Hindu thought. 
The next two chapters treat the Buddha as being a follower of the Sanatana 
Dharma and also indicate how Hindus themselves have followed the message 
of the Buddha. In the concluding chapter the author emphasises how the 
Buddha attempted to reform certain aspects of the prevailing orthodox 
Hindu religion and underlines this by giving examples of some Buddhist 
teachings. 

The second part of the book consists of an appendix to the doctrine of 
ahimsa, notes and an index of names and topics that occur in the first part. 
The notes substantiate the main text with quotations from several Buddhist 
and Brahmanical religious sources. The book concludes with an elaborate 
explanation of two Buddha sculptures, the Barabhaya from Bihar and the 
Yajnopavita from Barabudur, Java. 

The author points out that liberation (moksha or nirvana) is the goal of 
the Vedanta philosophy of Shankaracharya and that this concept had been 
presented in the Upanishads and the Yoga-Vashistha long before the coming 
of the Buddha. Vedic religion is concerned with how spirit in the form of 
the will triumphs over matter and mind and secures the final liberation of 
pure spirit from all connections with the vile body and the impure mind. 
In this book this Vedic concept is called Sanatana Dharma. Gautama 
Buddha was born in this religious atmosphere in a Kshatriya family, 
attested to by his name, Sakya Sinha. His father was a pure vegetarian, 
again implied by his appellation Suddhodana. The family conformed to the 
Vedic worship of the sun. Worshippers of the sun also worship the fire, 
which is a part of the Vedic rites. The author maintains that the Buddha 
recommended the worship of the sacred fire and he also chose to sit beneath 
the Aswatha tree, the wood of which is specially consecrated for the sacred 
fire. He also maintains that the Buddha respected the castes, since in his 
previous lives he took birth only among two higher castes, namely the 
Brahmin and the Kshatriya; further, that he accepted the practice of 
consigning the remains of the dead to the fire; that he prescribed the same 
food taboos for the monks as those prevalent among the Hindus and that the 
Buddha himself actually did not eat boar flesh but a kind of dried mushroom 
which is believed to have caused his death. 

Again, the author stresses several other similarities. He states that the 
Buddha followed the old Vedic rishis (ascetics) when he set himself up as a 
religious teacher in Varanasi, the ancient venerable Brahmanical centre of 
pilgrimage. This also happens to be the place in which the Buddha is born 
again and again in his previous births as described in the Jatakas. Like the 
Vedic rishis, the author continues, the Buddha believed in the soul and its 
rebirth, in the life to come and in the Law of Karma. Like the rishis he 
practised Yoga, acquiring the power to recollect his previous births. 
His Enlightenment was a spiritual realisation which may be compared to the 
atma darsana of the Upanishads, only possible to one who is well-versed in the 
mysteries of Yoga. His doctrine of desirelessness may be compared to the 
nishkama karma of the Gita. 

Among other things the author asserts that the Hindus were the first to 
worship the Buddha by deifying him as a Vaishnavite Avatara and his 
image was conceived as that of a Hindu ascetic in deep meditation and that 
this posture and the nasagradristi (eyes fixed on the tip of the nose) is 
prescribed in Yogic practices. He states that the Buddhist temple at Buddha 
Gaya was built by a Brahmin at-a place which was already a centre of 
Hindu tirtha (pilgrimage), although this is the site of the Buddha's 
Enlightenment. In the worship of the Buddha, mantras (incantations) such 
as Om Mani Padme Hum are recited. This practice is compared to the 
tantric form of Hindu worship involving the chanting of initial syllables 
of mantras such as kavacha and bijakshara. 

The author interprets Shankaracharya’s role as that of one who persuaded 
the shramanas to become sannayasins. Consequently the viharas got 
converted into mathas and Buddhism was re-absorbed into Hindusim. It was, 
therefore, a wrong notion to hold that Buddhism was ejected out of India. 
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Buddha's special concern was salvation from sorrow with an emphasis on 
ahimsa. The latter doctrine is considered to be Vedic in origin and Buddhist 
in its perfection. The author concludes with a remarkable observation made 
with reference to a Buddha image from Barabudur in which what might be 
taken as the outline of the monk's robe diagonally covering the chest is 
identified to actually represent the sacred thread (yajnopavita) since both 
nipples of the chest are visible! I do not think this observation can be 
upheld if this Buddha image together with similar sculptures from Indonesia 
are scrutinised carefully. The sculptor could carve both the nipples of the 
chest even if only one shoulder may be covered by the sanghati, assuming 
the thinness of the drapery. The line carved diagonally between the two 
nipples is therefore definitely the contour of the sanghati. 

One should deplore this tendency of bringing out reprints of outdated 
publications by Indian publishers without any discretion regarding their 
academic significance. 


Ratan Parimoo 
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For those who have travelled around India in fact or fancy, folk art is one 
of the more accessible symbols of a taste for India's culture. Flashy mirror- 
work, brightly coloured embroidery and motley patchwork give immediate 
delight, whereas the subtleties of religion and even of music require study 
and deep involvement. At one time folk art was used as a symbol of youthful 
counterculture and of sophistication, and large numbers of handicrafts were 
traded on the world market. Now, however, embroidered blouses and skirts 
made from tie-dyed material are rarely worn at fashionable gatherings in 
Bombay, New York or Paris. Collectors have the opportunity to rediscover 
its chapalos (embroidered wall hangings) and hulars (silver necklaces) and 
through them to learn that Indian folk art is one of the most beautiful, 
characteristic, varied and technically proficient expressions of Indian culture. 

The Shreyas Folk Museum of Gujarat is one of those rather rare 
institutions in India which is dedicated to collecting, documenting, preserving 
and presenting beautiful and interesting artefacts of a particular folk 
tradition. Visualised by Smt. Anjali Mangaldas, the Museum came together 
as a building, collection and display through her dynamic participation with 
her architect-husband, Shri Kamal Mangaldas, and with the enthusiastic 
guidance of Smt. Leena Mangaldas, Chairwoman of the Shreyas Foundation, 
and Smt. Gira Sarabhai. The collection of folk objects began in 1974, and 
the pace of collection and documentation was considerably accelerated 
between 1976-1978 by the Museum's Director, Dr. Jyotindra Jain. It is 
altogether fitting that Dr. Jain, an acknowledged expert in the field of folk 
art, should have prepared its first comprehensive catalogue. 

One of the most useful characteristics of this catalogue is its organisation. 
All the objects are presented within the framework of the distinctive 
communities that used them. The historic and mythological backgrounds, 
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rituals from birth to death, economic life and religious beliefs are all outlined, 
and the social and residential settings in which objects are used are described. 
Some of the photographs show the objects being made and in use at a 
wedding or in a house. At the end of each ethnographic section, the various 
types of objects, their technique of manufacture, provenance, size and 
inventory number are briefly noted with a cautionary comment that the 
inventory numbers now in use differ from those given in the catalogue. 
Approximately one quarter of the objects in each section receive extensive 
descriptions and many of these are illustrated. Some 260 black and white 
photographs give "pre-admission" to the collection. Several of these 
interesting photographs are sharp and clear, but a few are frustratingly 
blurred or lack detail. Four vibrant colour photographs give an immediate 
sense of the brilliant hues of Gujarat. 

The Museum's collections are strongest in objects from the rural 
inhabitants of Kutch and Saurashtra; accordingly, the descriptions of 
different groups emphasise these areas. Communities are arranged primarily 
according to occupation, viz., rulers (Katni, Rajput), pastoralists (Rabari, 
Bharvad, Ahir, Charan), farmers (Kanbi, Mer and others), traders (Vania, 
Bhatia and Luhana) and miscellaneous (Brahmana, various craftsmen and 
other minority groups) as well as religion, viz., pastoral (Maldhari of Banni 
and Paccham) and other Islamic groups. While it is often the case that the 
decoration and types of objects used are more similar within a group than 
between them, much social and artistic interchange has occurred. The author 
stresses the process of "Rajputisation" or the adoption of certain forms of 
dress, style and ceremony by lower-ranked groups from ruling Rajput 
communities. As Prof. Alfred Buehler notes in his appreciative foreword, 
these descriptions comprise "a little handbook" on some of the rural 
communities of Gujarat. 

A well-drawn map locates districts and major towns, but some of the 
towns and areas mentioned in the text are not shown. A series of maps 
indicating the distribution of the major communities would have been 
informative. 

The volume contains a useful bibliography and an extensive glossary. 
Detailed legends to the illustrations are provided, followed by a full index. 
The text concludes with a brief statistical description of the museum and 
its holdings. 

This collection sets a fine example for museums of folk art in India and 
elsewhere. Scholars, collectors and others who delight in the handicrafts 
produced before the onslaught of mass production will greatly appreciate 
Dr. Jain's careful research and the vision and support provided by the 
Shreyas Museum. 


John Fritz 
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The book under review is an attempt to portray the cultural heritage of 
Punjab as an expression of the author's own observations in the last four 
decades or so, viewed from a personal angle and filled with a sense of 
nostalgia for the undivided Punjab, its boundaries extending from Delhi to 
Peshawar and from Ladakh to Multan. 

Earlier writings dealing with the broad spectrum of the art and culture 
of Punjab have been published since the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. First of all appeared B. H. Baden-Powell's monumental Manufactures 
and Arts of the Punjab, Lahore, 1872, followed by several scattered articles in 
the prestigious "Journal of Indian Art and Industry". Another landmark was 
the Marg 1957 number on "Art Heritage of the Punjab" which confined 
itself to the study of art, architecture and archaeology. Under the editorship 
of Dr. M. S. Randhawa appeared a valuable publication in Punjabi in 1960 
entitled Punjab: History, Art, Literature and Culture. A remarkable attempt 
is afoot under the singular effort of Dr. Sohinder Singh Banjara Bedi who is 
preparing an encyclopaedia on Punjabi Folklore, four of its volumes have 
already been published. 

Despite these earlier and contemporary works, K. C. Aryan's book has an 
individual identity because its subject-matter is a synthesized expression of 
a painter-craftsman-author. It appears from the bibliography that Mr. Aryan 
has not consulted the publications I have mentioned above. Here, I under- 


stand, lies his forte, for he need not fall back on the works of others. 
His own sustained interests intensified by his deep roots enable him to 
visualise and express a wide spectrum of diverse cultural facets. 

This, however, makes the book look like a piece of art journalism, not 
a scholarly study based on facts corroborated from primary sources. For 
instance, making his observations on cloth printing the author states, “There 
was no special centre for hand-printing in Punjab”, while according to 
Sir George Watt calico printing at Sultanpur in the district of Kapurthala 
had a distinctive and graceful style unlike that in any other part of India 
(Indian Art at Delhi, 1903, p. 245). The authors own observations 
combined with the investigations of other scholars would have made this 
book more authentic. 

But this is not to infer that Mr. Aryan's contribution is ambiguous. His 
clarity of vision, based, even as it is, on his own probings and experiences, 
is at once subjective and objective and, often, with discerning conclusions. 

The author rightly observes that despite constant turmoil through the 
ages Punjab could rise again and again as the proverbial phoenix, that it 
could adhere to and promote its folk art traditions and that its saints in the 
best of humanistic traditions sermonized the assimilation of culture, love 
and harmony. This attitude in itself is a tribute to this land and its people 
and it prevailed till seeds of separation were sown by the British in the 
late nineteenth century. One can easily discern this cultural harmony in 
Punjabi literature, art and architecture, folk arts and crafts, manners and 
customs, fairs and festivals — all dwelt upon broadly by the author. 

The book is extensively illustrated with sketches and photographs but 
its layout and get-up are poor. The blocks are not as well-etched as they 
should be and the illustrations reproduced from earlier publications such 
as "Journal of Indian Art and Industry" give a very blurred impression as 
is seen in plate nos. 19, 20 and 21. One wishes these could have been better 
reproduced. Furthermore, with only two colour plates, and that too not of 
an impressive quality, the book hardly justifies its price of Rs. 250.00. 


Kanwarjit Singh Kang 
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Of the three editors of this book, Alice Boner is a familiar name among 
historians of Indian Art. Sadashiva Rath Sharma, a well-known traditional 
scholar from Orissa, had collaborated with Boner in bringing out two of her 
earlier books. The third editor, Bettina Baumer, Director of the Alice Boner 
Foundation for Research on Fundamentals of Indian Art, joined Boner during 
her illness just before her death. She revised the text and translation 
including critical and exegetical notes. The book has a long introduction 
by Boner followed by a note on “The position of Vastusutra Upanishad in 
Atharvavedic Literature” by Dipak Bhattacharya. The original text of the 
Upanishad with a Sanskrit commentary forms the core of the book. It is 


accompanied by a translation in English and detailed notes on each chapter 
of the text. There is also a list of the Vastusutras, a glossary and an index. 

The original text of the Vastusutra Upanishad in Sanskrit, comprising six 
chapters (prapathakas), contains short sutras under six different headings: 
Shatshilpavicharah (Six Branches of Art); Khila-panjara-jnanam (Composi- 
tional Diagram); Shailbhedanam (Carving); Angaprayoga (Disposition of 
the Parts of the Image); Rupabhavanabodhah (Inner Sense of Form); and 
Sambandha-prabodhanam (Integration of Composition). The commentary, 
called tippani, on each sutra is by one Somabhatta of Orissa according to 
the colophon available. The text of the Vastusutra Upanishad (vsu) is 
asserted by the editors to be a part of Paippalada-kalpa of Atharvavedic 
association as known from five different palm-leaf manuscripts (from 
Orissa), of which one was in Devanagari and the rest in Oriya script. These 
manuscripts were initially located by one of the editors, Pandit Sadashiva 
Rath Sharma, while he was carrying out a survey of Atharvavedic villages 
in Orissa between 1973 and 1976. 

In order to understand the nature of the text and its commentary, the 
following example may be of some use: 

Under Shat-shilpavicharah, Chapter I, the first sutra reads: 

“Vastoshpatirjneya iti” ||1 || 
The commentary follows as under: 
"Sa Vishvakarma devata 1 Tasya vidya shat-shilpavicharah 
Kesham Shilpakara upapadayanti kesham shilpakarma-daya 
upajayante, 
Kati-vidhaniti tan ha sa Angirasadin nirikshamanan 
Pippalado vrave 1 ...” 

From these extracts and an overall assessment of this vsu, the difference 
between the styles employed in the original texts and commentaries of the 
well-known Vedantic Upanishads (e.g., Kena, Katha, etc.) and that of the 
present one can be clearly observed. Moreover, the name of Pippalada 
occurs only in the commentary and not in the original sutras. These features 
in themselves make the Vedic origin of the text doubtful. The fact seems to 
have been realised by Boner herself; for she writes (p. 3), “... even if this 
text were not to claim the rank of an Upanishad, it would by its very 
content reveal a marked precedence over the published Shilpa Shastras". 
Yet she confuses the issue when she remarks that vsu “reveals a situation 
in which image-worship has to defend itself against the predominance of 
Vedic ritual and, therefore, its dating and historical position is very difficult 
to ascertain. . ." To justify the contents of the text, Boner even tries to depict 
an imaginary picture of an Aryan invasion of Orissa and South India, 
without citing any evidence or specifying a date for such an event — which 
never appears to have taken place. 

Let us now examine the first sutra itself in which the three editors, 
following the commentary on the text, equate Vastoshpati with Vishva- 
karman, who seems to be a different deity in the Vedic context. Vastoshpati 
is generally regarded as the Vedic deity presiding over the foundation of 
houses and is thus identical in some way with the Vastupurusha of later 
Shilpa texts and not with Vishvakarman, whom the later traditions call the 
divine architect. However, Vastoshpati is also referred to in the Rigveda as 
a god of protection under various appelations, including "Soma". Further, 
Amarsimha's Namalinganushanam, a text of classical times (c. fifth century), 
identifies Vastoshpati with Surapati i.e. Indra. Similarly, in the Rigveda 
Vishvakarman is described as the first-born of the universe, as endowed 
with multiple faces, eyes, hands and feet and as a Prajapati or a prime 
progenitor of mankind. Thus the tradition in vsu appears to be unreliable 
in the historical context. 

Another problematic aspect of this text is the total absence from it, 
contrary to its name, of references to architecture. The term vastu in Sanskrit 
or even in Prakrit has invariably been employed for architecture and never 
in the sense of "sculpture" as appears in vsu. It is, therefore, impossible to 
agree with Boner's contention that vastu could be a synonym of "sculpture". 
One also finds it strange that the vsu, which has been classed as a text of 
Atharvavedic affiliation, has in it hardly any reference to architectural 
techniques, patterns or devices, although the Brahmanical tradition records 
the existence of an Upaveda under Atharvaveda dealing with the art of 
building. In this respect, Bhattacharya (p. 33) also makes the interesting 
observation that vsu's extant version, in contradiction to its claimed affinity 
with Paippalada kalpa, shows familiarity with the Shaunakiya recension 
of Atharvaveda. 

In the context of Vedic religious practices, the principal material used 
commonly in the make-up of yupas (sacrificial pillars) or other creative 
forms was wood but the original sutras of vsu, instead of mentioning it, 
refer to stone as the main medium of sculpture. What is further surprising 
in the text is the absence of references to instruments like tanka or takshani 
(chisel) essential for breaking, cutting and carving stone. The chapter 
Shailabhedanam, vsu, on the other hand, mentions employment of khanitra, 
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that is, a pick-axe, for the purpose. Unfortunately, the editors have translated 
the term khanitra into English as “chisel”, which is wrong and confusing. 

A third point of doubt in vsu is the conspicuous absence of the term 
skambha, the eternal column of light and the primordial source of creation 
according to Atharvaveda (X. 7.32 and 40). On the basis of the commentary, 
the editors have attempted to identify it with yupa, whereof the concept 
is primarily related to the material plane. Besides, the interpretation of the 
symbolism of yupa, as discussed in the book, appears to be more inspired by 
modern ideas than the ancient Indian tradition. 

Further, vsu mentions the yupa of Vedic tradition (IV. 77), along with 
rock-cut halls (IV. 10) and nine rasas beginning with shringara (V. 4.5), the 
latter two respectively of pre-classical and classical association, besides 
medieval norms of composition of images with principal and secondary 
divinities and their vahanas. The occurrence of such allusions in one and the 
same text allows one to raise doubts as to its authenticity. 

Lastly, the employment of terms like sarala rekha for straight line (II. 9), 
koshtha for compartments in a square (IV. 6), vargikarana for classification 
(IV. 5) and pratika for symbol (IV. I) in the very body of the sutras of vsu 
appears to be of modern affiliation. 

Such anamolies have also been pointed out by Dipak Bhattacharya 
(pp. 30-36) in his brilliant note. According to him, the upper limit of the 
compilation of vsu may be placed somewhere around A.D. 1750. 

A critical examination of the published text of vsu reveals that its contents 
seem to be neither ancient nor medieval in their present form. A number of 
modern concepts and unorthodox usages in it further suggest its time of 
compilation to lie within the last hundred years. It may even be classed 
as a spurious Upanishad consisting of an inharmonious amalgam of Vedic, 
Puranic, Tantric and modern elements with a relatively weak philosophical 
background. 

A notable feature of this book is that its editors in their interpretations 
and notes have been guided more by the available commentary than by the 
original sutras. They deserve to be praised, however, for incorporating the 
critical views of Dr. Bhattacharya in the book itself. It is indeed unfortunate 
that this publication does not make substantial contribution to Indological 
research in spite of the laborious studies undertaken by its editors. 


М. С. Joshi 
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The book, Vijayanagara Art, is divided into nine chapters. The first chapter, 
Cultural Perspective, deals with the political background, scholars and 
patrons of literature and with religious eclecticism. The second chapter 
deals with pre-Vijayanagara architectural currents from the Kadamba, 
Western Chalukya, Pallava, Rashtrakuta, Yadava, Kakatitya and Hoysala 
schools. Whereas the third chapter portrays religious architecture, the fourth 
chapter covers civil and military architecture. Chapters five and six deal 
respectively with imagery and sculpture. Chapter seven is on ornamentation 
and symbolism. Chapter eight deals with craftsmen and their ideals. The 
final chapter features painting and other fine arts. 
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Though the author, Dr. R. N. Saletore, has many books to his credit, this 
is his first book on art. Barring one or two earlier publications by Longhurst 
and Devakunjari, there is no other book written exclusively on Vijayanagara 
Art. As such, this book will be very useful. The author has ably used 
literary sources and earlier material on the subject. He has also shown how 
the earlier art traditions helped to evolve a distinctive Vijayanagara school 
which lasted for three centuries from mid-fourteenth to mid-seventeenth 
century. Besides sculpture, architecture and painting, the author has dealt 
with dance, music and drama. He has drawn our attention to some of the 
creative artists of this school like the engravers and composers. In discussing 
art, as far as possible, he has not lost sight of chronology. 

The reviewer feels that the coverage of metal images of the period is 
rather cursory. Not a single metal sculpture is illustrated. It is rather 
surprising that the author has not referred to art objects like stone sculptures, 
metal images, terracotta and other decorative art works that are housed in 
various museums and art galleries in the country and even abroad. Also, the 
illustrations in the book depict only stone sculptures, monuments and 
paintings. Other objects like terracottas, woodwork, ivory carvings, textiles, 
jewellery, etc., are not included. 

There are some incorrect statements in the book. The shape of the 
Kanheri cave is apsidal and not oval. It is incorrect to state that the Western 
Chalukyas, after the collapse of Pulakesi II in the seventh century, became 
divided into eastern and western branches. Pulakesi II himself had appointed 
his brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana to rule the eastern part of his territory. 
We do not know what the author means by his reference to "Buddhist 
Coins". Badami Cave I is datable to the sixth century A.D. and not 
the seventh. 

The word Wodeyar (р. 4) is variously spelt as Odiyar (р. 4), Vodeyar 
(р. 13), Wadeyar(p. 236). Dodda Goddavalli should read Dodda Gaddavalli 
(p. 45). Sasiva Kallu and Kadale Kallu should read Sasive Kalu and Kadale 
Kalu respectively (р. 109). Candi Hill should read Cámundi Hill (p. 112). 
Geotz should read Goetz (p. 117). Tisalà should read Trifala (p. 175). 
These are but a few misprints which I point out here, the book contains 
numerous others. The diacritical marks, in some cases, are unconventional 
— Candragiri not Caridragiri (p. 4), Gandharva not Gandharva (p. 5), Káfici 
not Кайсї (p. 54), Sundara not Suhdara (p. 59), nandi not nardi (p. 111), 
anjali not afjali (p. 208) and so on. 

It is hoped that the author will carry out necessary corrections in a future 
edition. In spite of the minor draw backs pointed out, the book will be 
useful to students and scholars of art history. 


B. V. Shetti 
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The most recent addition to the series of monographs on the various 
schools of Pahari painting from the Publications Division is one on Guler 
Painting. The book has 20 colour illustrations and 5 monochrome plates 
and its text of 57 pages is divided into five brief chapters acquainting the 
readers with the geographical situation of the Punjab Hill States; their flora 
and fauna; the people and their way of living and also their folklore. Then 


follows a rather sketchy account of the Mughal ateliers which were mainly 
responsible for the origin of Pahari painting, 

In the chapter on the origin of the Guler style it is commented that artists 
were already there in the latter part of Raja Dalip Singh's reign but they 
painted in an “early primitive style” for the Diliparangani, which is dated 
A.D. 1703 and not A.D. 1707, as erroneously stated. Mention is made here 
of the existence of artists at Haripur, Guler. Karl Khandalavala in his recent 
study Pahari Painting in the N. C. Mehta Collection, Bombay, 1983, mentions 
that a small atelier was established in Guler in the reign of Raja Raj Singh 
which was the result of the cordial relationship between Guler and Chamba 
and also with Basohli with which Guler had matrimonial alliances. Raja 
Dalip Singh whose reign period is 1695-1745 and not 1695-1743, as usually 
but incorrectly suggested, must have had by the end of his reign a full- 
fledged atelier which later flourished in the reign of his son Govardhan 
Chand. Plates I and II are fine examples from Goverdhan Chand's atelier. 
Pl. I depicts Goverdhan Chand riding his horse and Pl. II shows him with 
his Basohli Rani, popularly known as ‘Rani Balauri', and with their daughter 
and son. Plates III and IV are herein attributed to the Guler style in the 
last years of the eighteenth century in the times of Prakash Chand and his 
successor Raja Bhup Singh to establish the fact that painting activity 
continued in Guler state even after Goverdhan Chand. Plates V and VI 
show Guler painting in its earliest phase under Mughal influence, this is 
quite apparent. An illustration from Sassi Punnu (love tales from the North), 
Plate VII, shows how varied was the approach of Guler artists. 

A series of Nayak Nayikas, Pls. IX to XIV, are the most enchanting 
illustrations of the Guler phase of the late eighteenth century, quite 
correctly dated between A.D. 1780 and A.D. 1810. Due to the close 
matrimonial alliances between Basohli and Guler by c. 1750, some Guler 
influence had penetrated into the conservative Basohli style. This influence 
is quite obvious in a famous Bhagvata Purana series, now dispersed, and 
later seen even more evidently in a dated set of A.D. 1769 of the Bhagvata 
Purana. Plates XV to XVII are portrayals of the Nayikas in their various 
moods and could be from a series painted by the artists Ranjha as suggested 
by the authors. 

The Guler Chamba phase was the result of the migration of artists 
Nikka and Ranjha, sons of Nainsukh. The two famous sets of the Rukmini 
Haran and Sudama series (Pl. XIX) are most likely the work of Nikka 
because of a distinctive style in the Guler manner in which Nikka was trained. 

The book contains colourful illustrations but it is necessary to point out 
that the quality of reproduction is rather poor and in some places even the 
registration is incorrect. 

There are certain misconceptions: discussing Seu's family of artists, it is 
said that Manak had only one son, Kushala. What about Fattu? In the 
preface there is a mention of paintings which are said to be products from 
Sansar Chand's atelier and in this group is included the Nala Damayanti 
series. This series does not fall into this category, having been painted by 
Ranjha in the Chamba idiom of c. A.D. 1775-1785. It is stated in the second 
chapter that Babur was not acquainted with the paintings of Herat and 
Tabriz, whereas in his Memoirs he clearly mentions that he was acquainted 
with the works of the Herati masters. 


Usha Bhatia 
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After reading the thought-provoking article “Sarnath Gupta Steles of the 
Buddha's Life” by Joanna Williams, published in Ars Orientalis, Volume X, 
1975, art historians have been looking forward to a detailed study of the 
sculptural depictions of the same theme in a larger context. Parimoo's 
book has come, as if in fulfilment of a wish but it cannot entirely satisfy 
all expectations. 

Parimoo's approach is basically descriptive and so it differs substantially 
from the methodological approach followed by Joanna Williams. Strangely 
enough, Parimoo does not seem to be aware of Williams' article. Thus the 
pertinent and most interesting question, "Why is the image as it is?", that 
forms the premise of her study, evades Parimoo. The latter gives us a body 
of material, but unfortunately, it is not sufficiently organised to throw new 
light on the plastic representations of the scenes from the life of the Buddha. 
Surprisingly, he does not even discuss the iconological significance of the 
Eight Great Events. A literal rendering of the expression ashtamahapratiharya 
does not do enough justice to this crucial Buddhist term. Basically, the 
theme of the study demands a thorough exploration of not only visual 
documents but equally of all possible textual materials at their primary 
level. That Parimoo had no access beyond the secondary sources, particularly 
with respect to the texts, puts a definite limitation to the book under 
review. 

Instances could be cited to show how Parimoo has been handicapped 
in tapping relevant textual materials. But due to the limited space available, 
we have to ignore their numerical strength. It is not factual to state 
that texts do not explain the physical rendering of the bhumisparsha 
pose, neither is it correct to say that this pose, as shown in the Ajanta 
painting and sculpture depicting the scene of the Enlightenment, is an 
abberrant one, because the Mahavastu textually supports the type of 
rendering of the pose concerned. Also, what has been referred to by 
Parimoo as the abhaya pose in context of the teaching of the Buddha, 
is a typically Buddhist version of the gesture of Wisdom or Sambodhi. 
Parimoo's observation that “the dharmachakra mudra was unknown in 
north India" during the Kushana period shows that he is unaware of the 
morphological development of the mudra concerned. 

The text of the book has not been prepared with due care. Expressions 
such as “Siddhartha is issuing in standing position” and “a remarkable Birth 
of the Buddha scene” do not coincide with the type of scholarship that 
the book claims to represent. Moreover, the author makes, quite frequently, 
glaring mistakes in quoting inscriptions and in the transcription of Sanskrit 
words and phrases. 

The “Glossary of Buddhist Terms”, given as the second appendix to the 
book, is of little use to the type of reader to whom it is addressed. It 
contains barely literal meanings (in English) of Indian words, including those 
of proper names for persons and places. It is not clear how these could be 
categorised as "Buddhist Terms". It would have been better if the author 
had not included the so-called glossary and instead incorporated an index, 
the absence of which is conspicuous. 

Whatever has been written above is only to indicate the nature of our 
expectation from Parimoo who is one of the front rank Indian art historians. 
Nevertheless, one applauds the great service he has done to this field of 
study by offering us a most comprehensive compendium of the sculptural 
representations of the Eight Great Events from the life of the Buddha yet 
compiled in Indian art. It appears that limited space and time prevented 
the author from referring to parallel examples from other centres of South- 
east Asian Art (particularly from Borobudur, Java and Polonnarawa, Ceylon) 
in this volume but hopefully he will take up this project soon. 

The value of the book lies in Parimoo’s analysis of the artistic proposition 
involved in the sculptural steles with which he deals. He has, quite frequently, 
raised the problem concerning the relationship between the artist and his 
tradition, the textual description and its visual rendering as well as between 
narration and illustration. He has also tried to resolve the problem from the 
perspective of the Indian cultural ethos. Although it is difficult to agree 
with all his explanations and suggestions, the author has made a substantial 
contribution to the concerned field of study. 


D. C. Bhattacharya 
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E Notes 


Discovery of Architectural Links between Ancient Gujarat and Abyssinia 


It is well-known that ancient Gujarat had numerous trade links with West 
Asia, and one of the earliest references to this is to be found in the Greek work 
entitled Periplus of the Erythraen Sea. Written c. A.D. 160, it deals with the 
maritime commerce between the Red Sea, Africa and East Indies. It also lists 
some of the articles then exported from ‘Barugaza’ which is, of course, the 
same as the port of Bhrigukachcha or Broach on the River Narmada in 
Gujarat, India. Among the items mentioned are, “Beams of wood. Exported 
from Barugaza to the marts of Omana and Apologos", and another reference 
specifies this wood as being ebony!. But it is certain that apart from ebony, 
teak-wood, which was abundant in the Deccan and parts of western 
India — particularly in the Western Ghats stretching upto Daman, Valsad and 
Dangs in south Gujarat — must also have been exported. A proof of such 
Indian teak being used in West Asia comes from Richard Burton's account of 
Mecca and Medina in the late 19th century. He quotes Arab sources as 
reporting that, "The second Masjid (at Medina) was erected [in] A.H. 29, by 
the third Caliph, Oman . . . He made the roof of Indian teak . . . ."?. He quotes 
Ibn Jubayr as saying that columns of teak were used internally in the Ka'ba?. 

While it is not certain that Gujarati traders were involved in this sea trade 
of timber to West Asia, the fact that the Gujarati port of Broach is specifically 
mentioned lends credibility to such an assumption. And the following account 
of direct architectural links strengthens the possibility. 

In his book Early Muslim Architecture, K. A. C. Creswell examines 
Muslim buildings built between A.D. 622 and 750, and is struck by the 
peculiar kind of construction employed in the Ka'ba, namely, alternating 
courses of stone and timber. Mystified, he wrote, “Where can this remarkable 
style of building... have come from? Certainly not from a country like 
Arabia, where wood is scarce; it can only have been evolved and practised in a 
country where wood was plentiful, and it is precisely in such a country — 
Abyssinia— that many examples of this extra-ordinary technique are to be 
found, e.g. the Churches of Debra Damo, Debra Libanos, Imrahanna Kristos 
(Imraha), and Asmaro."4 These are all Coptic churches. Krencker and Buxton 
had studied them earlier and the description by the latter is worth quoting in 
full: 

"The walls, with their door-and window-frames, are constructed in a most 
characteristic fashion . . . [fig. 1] Except at the corners . . . the walls are built 
of small rough stones... set in an earthy mortar. At intervals horizontal 
timbers are let into the walls, one on the outer and one on the inner face of the 
wall at each level. These are crossed by numerous short, round logs which 
pass through the wall, projecting freely outside, and sometimes inside too. 
They are slotted below so as to fit down over the longitudinal beams which 
they clamp securely together, so strengthening the whole fabric of the wall. I 
propose to call these short logs ‘binders’.”5 

These Coptic churches date from c. eleventh century A.D. But a stone stela 
at Aksum belonging to the fourth century A.D. has a carving on it which 
depicts exactly this same technique of wooden construction, thus proving the 
great antiquity of the tradition in this region. An illustration of this unique 
system was published by Krencker and reproduced by Creswell, and is here 
given as fig. 1. 

If we examine the details of this technique we notice that they are almost 
identical to those used in the woodwork of Saurashtra and north Gujarat. For 
example, a typical window or door from Gujarat (fig. 2) has as one of its 
characteristic features (Fig.2) a piece of wood which projects both at the front 
and at the back of the frame at the upper as well as the lower corners. This is, 
in fact, a U-shaped member known locally as the tolla or todla and its 
appearance in situ is shown.in fig. 3. This member is often adorned with 
carving as is the rest of the adjoining lintel and sometimes the frame. It will be 
at once apparent that the Gujarati tolla is virtually identical in concept and 
design to the corresponding member of the Abyssinian door-frame. Besides 
this detail, it can be seen that the doorway in both cases consists of four jambs 
(vertical supports of the frame marked a and b in Krencker's illustration), and 
that on each side these jambs fit directly into their corresponding tollas. Each 
upper tolla carries in addition smaller strips of wood which form the lintel to 


support the brickwork above; these timbers are prevented from slipping off > 


the tolla by being held between the notches of the tolla — it is this which gives 
to it its U shape. 

Two other structural features are similar. There are in the wall adjacent 
to the door-frame the horizontal timbers embedded within the wall (called 
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bonding-timbers, fig. 4) and fixed into the door-frame. These are in addition 
fixed to the wall by means of the short transverse pieces which Buxton 
calls ‘binders’ and which are marked as ‘ties’ in fig. 4. Horizontal bonding- 
timbers and ties thus form two sets of wooden members which serve to hold 
the wall together. A comparison between the techniques as practised in 
Abyssinia (fig. 1) and in Gujarat (fig. 4) establishes the fact that both regions 
employed virtually the same methods of construction — the only difference 
being that the ties do not project in Gujarat but remain flush with the 
wall. This particular method of strengthening rubble walls with timber 
reinforcement is widespread in Saurashtra, and in north Gujarat it appears 
in combination with brick. 

What is remarkable is not only the use of identical methods of construction, 
but also the carpentry details which are repeated. Such pronounced similarity 
cannot be explained merely by a borrowing of forms: there has to be 
closer connections. A likely possibility is that the carpenters from one 
country worked in the other. If this premise is accepted, then the vital 
question which arises is: Who were the originators of the technique? 
From the dateable remains, Abyssinia appears to be the source. On the 
other hand, when we consider the fact that the timber for such work was 
exported from Gujarat; that the technique has died out in Abyssinia but 
continues to be a living tradition in Gujarat; and, finally, that Gujaratis 
have been known to migrate to West Asia from early times, then a Gujarati 
origin for this style of construction seems more convincing. 
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1 Door from an 11th century Coptic church in Abyssinia, depicting the 
unique technique of strengthening structures with a wooden framework 







2 Door of a typical Gujarati house, showing part-elevation, part-plan 
at bottom left, part-section at top-right and isometric view of tolla 
bottom right 





3 Upper tollas in a house at Dholka 






4 Carved tollas in a house at Mahuva, Saurashtra 
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A Unique Wooden Image of the Buddhist Goddess Tara from the Kanheri 
Caves 


Citizens of Bombay and scholars all over India recognise the rock-cut 
caves at Kanheri as a great centre of early Buddhism in western India, 
2000 years ago. But it is not so well known that this region of the Konkan 
as well as Ellora had come under the spell of further developments in 
Buddhism, known as Tantrayana and Vajrayana, owing to the influence of 
the world-famous universities of Nalanda and Vikramasila in Bihar. 

This was surmised by the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji. Exactly a hundred 
years ago he recovered from the stupa at Sopara eigth small bronze images. 
Of these, one image is of the Bodhisattva, while the remaining seven are 
of the Manushi Buddhas: Vipasiji, Sikki, Visvabhuti, Krakuchchanda, 
Kanakamuni, Kasyapa and Sakyamuni. 

While we are celebrating the centenary of this discovery, I should like 
to bring to the notice of readers another discovery, made by the late 
Dr. Moreshwar Dikshit some forty years ago. He was then a student of the 
history of Buddhism in western India under the late Father Henry Heras at 
the Heras Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Dikshit was also 
an intrepid explorer. While he was exploring the caves at Kanheri he 
happened to notice a wooden figure in the debris of cave No. XXX-1. 
Though he has referred to this figure in his doctoral dissertation, it appears 
that he has not published the thesis; hence this important discovery has 
remained unnoticed so far. 

The present location of the figure is unknown, but I happen to have a fine 
photograph of it. The figure is 61 x 25.4 x 20.3 cms. in its present condition, 
though originally, when quite intact, it would have been slightly larger. 
The figure can be easily identified as that of the Goddess Tara the Saviour. 
This goddess was a particular favourite of travellers and seafaring people. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to see the goddess being depicted among 
scenes of shipwreck, fire, etc., in the Kanheri caves as well as at Ellora. 

As far as the origin of Tara is concerned, she is known to have entered 
the Buddhist pantheon in the sixth century A.D. Her popularity spread far 
anf wide, all over eastern India, Nepal, Tibet and South-east Asia. Tara was 
depicted in fierce aspects as well as in benign ones. She was known 
as the Blue Tara, Bhrukuti, and sometimes shown in the Yab-yum 
form, i.e., in close embrace with her Dhyani Buddha. However, these 
extreme forms of Buddhism have never become popular in Western India, 
though Shri M. N. Desphande cites the instance of a rare Tantric god 
Mahachandaroshan in the caves at Panhala Kaji in the Konkan dated 
the eleventh century A.D. 

In the wooden figure from Kanheri, not only do we have the pleasing 
form, the white (Sita) Tara, but also, artistically a very beautiful one. 
It reminds us of the Pala figures from Bihar and Bengal. In particular, as 
Douglas Barrett observed, this suavity is not seen in the seven Buddhas 
from Sopara, or in the standing figure of Tara at Kanheri or in the several 
figures at Ellora. Hence it is possible that this figure of Tara seated in 
meditation on a kamalasana (lotus seat), as indicated by the long half-closed 
eyes and the gaze fixed on the tip of the nose, is an import from eastern India 
sometime during the ninth-tenth centuries and might have graced the 
vihara (monastery) of a devotee at Kanheri. 

It is unfortunate that we do not know the present whereabouts of the 
image; otherwise we could have ascertained its exact age with the latest 
scientific methods in the Physical Research Laboratory at Ahmedabad. 

The suggestion that this figure might have been brought to Kanheri from 
Bihar, Nalanda in particular, is not far-fetched because we have epigraphical 
evidence of regular contact between Nalanda and Banawasi (Karnataka). 
One Dharmapala had presented an image of Prajnaparamita to-a vihara 
at Nalanda, whereas two inscriptions at Belgavi, in Shimoga district, record 
the building of the vihara of Jayanti-prabuddha and the installation of 
an image of Tara. Moreover, Nalanda was reputed to be a great centre of 
Tara worship in the seventh century A.D., as noted by the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsiang. 

Though this wooden image is unique in the whole range of Indian figure 
sculpture, yet it affords unimpeachable proof of the one-time existence of 
wooden architecture, and the repeated observations of all the early writers 
that all the early caves — Bhaja, Веда, Karle — are indeed copies of wooden 
originals. 


H. D. Sankalia 


Buddhist Goddess Tara 

Wooden figure 

61 x 25.4 х 20.3 cms. 

Found in debris in Cave No. XXX-1, Kanheri 


The Kada-e- Zanana 


Along with the discovery of 3,262 gold coins of the great Mughal Emperor 
Shah Jahan from the Bordi river-bed at Patur in Akola district, was recovered 
an ornament at a depth of 105 cms. A solitary piece, it is in the form 
of a large gold bangle which could even be mistaken for an armlet. 
It appears to be of 24-carat purity, has a diameter of 7 cms. and 
weighs 28 gms. The only decoration on it is an empty petal-shaped bezel 
or socket presumably meant for holding or bracketing some precious stone, 
gem or jewel, which is missing now. Though this bangle is not broken, 
bent or flattened, a small part of it is slightly damaged as the gold cover 
from that portion has peeled off, revealing the inside iron which has corroded 
with time and its long stay in the damp soil underneath the river. It is thus 
apparent that the large bangle consists of a thin sheet of gold moulded 
onto a solid iron ring. 

The presence of the bangle along with such a large number of pure, 
solid gold coins is rather surprising because would the owner of such 
precious stones and valuable gold coins possess an ornament with an iron 
core? Would he not order a solid gold one? Is it possible that this solitary 
find is not part of the treasure trove of Shah Jahan’s gold coins but that 
it is a lost piece of jewellery belonging to some villager or local inhabitant. 
Of course, it is not entirely impossible that the possessor of such valuable 
treasures also owned an ornament of cheaper quality. All these doubts can 
be put to rest if it becomes known that from very ancient times iron was 
used to ward off evil. An iron bracelet has come down from a prehistoric 
age.! This practice prevails amongst primitive tribes today and even amongst 
some communities in Bengal and in north India married women wear iron 
bangles to protect their husbands from the evil eye or calamity. Amongst the 
rich it became fashionable to gold-plate this iron bangle, and during the 
Mughal period this simple ornament was often decorated with дпе or two 
jewels. The great Mughals, with all their love for the ornate, also appreciated 
the beauty of simplicity. Human beliefs, sentiments and superstitions also 
featured in their scheme of things. 

The ratio of the purity of the gold covering the kada is the same as that 
of the Shah Jahan coins found in the treasure trove. This purity of gold 
was prevalent during the Mughal period of Indian history. Also, the gold is 
not polished. The polishing of gold was introduced only in the post-British 
period when gold was alloyed. As Abul Fazl mentions in his Ain-i-Akbari,2 
gold was known as the solar metal since it did not tarnish or rust. Fire, water, 
earth and time could not rob gold of its intrinsic characteristics. The Mughal 
emperors were strict about the purity of gold and adulteration of any kind 
was highly punishable. 

Since the diameter of this ornament is 7 cms. it seems that it might be an 
armlet. But considering the customary, stylistic and local significance, in all 
likelihood it is a large bangle or kada worn on the forearm by women. 

In ancient Sanskrit literature a bangle of this type was called angad. 


Kada 


Iron ornament with 
24 carat gold plating, 
decorated with petal- 
shaped bezel 
Diameter 7 cms. 
Found in the Bordi river-bed 
at Patur, Akola District 





During the Mughal period? this sort of large bangle was worn on the forearm 
by fashionable, royal and aristocratic ladies. It was also known as a kangan 
or kada-e-zanana* which means a bracelet for women. Not only does 
contemporary literature refer to this ornament but Mughal miniatures 
too show female figures wearing large bangles on their forearms. 

To conclude, it appears that the find is not of recent times nor did it 
belong to any ordinary village folk. The purity of gold, superstitious social 
customs and stylistic fashion point to Mughal times. 
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The Guru-Shishya Relationship in the Learning of Music in India 


The teacher-pupil relationship is the most significant factor in the teaching 
and learning of music, in fact in the training of all disciplines, in India. 
From the practical lessons given by a teacher to a pupil to learn how to 
play an instrument to the subtle relationship established between a wise 
guru and a sensitive disciple, there can be many shades in the nature of 
the communication and the results achieved. In its highest form, it is a 
communion of minds whereby the essence of a tradition is passed on to 
another generation; first, the transference of information to the recipient, 
then the gradual transformation of that information to knowledge and 
finally the knowledge maturing into wisdom. Such communion of minds 
does take place in many parts of the world, in many systems of music—each 
giving and taking, the teacher standing at the end of a line, the pupil 
taking off from that point. Indian music represents one such tradition and 
has maintained its continuity by this kind of Guru-Shishya relationship. 

Recorded musical history is only some six thousand years old. If we 
take Sumerian music as a developed system of music of which we have 
any recorded evidence, we realise that our knowledge is restricted to a 
brief period of some six thousand years in a total span covering the two 
million-year-old story of homo sapiens. The recorded history of Indian 
music is limited to some three thousand years and we can speak with 
confidence only of the practices employed during this short period. There is 
a popular conception that this three-thousand-year old tradition represents 
an unchanging way of life and thought. But this is not true. It really 
represents three millenia of struggle and growth during which dynasties 
rose and fell; religious faiths were accepted, absorbed and set aside; 
various schools of philosophic thought provided intellectual speculation of 
the highest sophistication; architecture and sculpture, music and the dance 
flourished in abundant measure. There have been, and there still are, 
islands of orthodoxy and primitive concepts; and there have been periods 
of war and pestilence, despair alternating with triumph. But through all 
these runs a thread of continuity with a recognisable identity. 

The study of music which represents the developing consciousness of 
such a period is not the perpetuation of a vanished period of history, 
but a renewal of the past inthe present when cultural and national 
identity is shaped and reasserted, and feelings of self-awareness and 
participation in shared experiences reaffirmed. Music is the community's 
life and being, its self-expression, understood by the community as an 
integral part of their way of life. Ananda Coomaraswamy has described 
this music as “the chamber music of an aristocratic society”. 

The music represents a great aural tradition and experience, not an 
oral tradition as ethnomusicologists would call it. Music is an aural 
experience, not a shape on paper. At a time when Europe was groping for 
some means of putting down music on paper and struggling with rudi- 
mentary attempts at harmony, India already had a sizeable library of treatises 
on various aspects of music—on theory, practice, instruments, aesthetics 
and, of course, on teaching and learning. When Ananda Coomaraswamy 
says: “The art of the present day is a direct descendant of these ancient 
schools, whose traditions have been handed down with comment and 
expansion in the guilds of the hereditary musicians”, he is stating a funda- 
mental truth but not conveying the whole story because this oral tradition 
was backed up with our vast literature on theory and practice and aesthetics. 
Is there a greater work on aesthetics than Bhoja’s Shringaraprakasha? 

The gurus were aware of the fact that teaching, in its widest sense, 
implies not merely the transference of facts, techniques, the examples set 
by the teacher, but creating in the mind of the shishya the fullest awareness 
of the subject taught. Music has to be taught not only in its historical 
perspective and in the perspective of the other arts, but in terms of life 
itself. The musician’s art was never thought of as a social accomplishment. 
The musician was referred to as bhagavatar, the servant of god, a term 
used to this day in the South. Music was considered a yantra, an apparatus 
of worship. “Those who sing here, sing God” said Shankaracharya. “All 
songs are part of Him, who wears a form of sound” says the Vishnu Purana. 
Early songs embody philosophical concepts, ethical and moral precepts and 
discussions, social criticism. 

I am not introducing a “mystique” here. There is an element of the 
ritual in the performance of music, even in its teaching. Some of the 
concepts that I have referred to are lofty concepts and both gurus and 
shishyas take them seriously and try to live up to them. Traditional forms 
of instruction are always an integral part of any musical tradition. 

A guru is more than a teacher. He is a preceptor. The shishya is a 
disciple, not a pupil. It was common for the guru to instruct his disciple 
in Sanskrit, in vyakarana (grammar, analysis), in history, in Veda-parayana 
(the chanting of Vedas). Above all, it is the communion between guru and 
shishya built up with understanding and mutual respect through practice 
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Kandappan’s Family Gangamuthu (Circa 1760) 
Balasaraswati's Guru | 


Subbaraya 
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Chinnayya Ponniah Sivanandam Vadivelu 
Daughter (wife of Jagannatham) also Nattuvanar 

Nellaiappan — (1854—1905) 

Kandappan (1899 — 1941) 


Ganesan (1924) 


Balasaraswati's Family Papammal (Tanjore Court) 


The ancestry of Balasaraswati, the great dancer and musician, 
can be traced back to 250 years or more— an unbroken line of 
dancers and musicians representing the guru-shishya-parampara 
at its resplendent best. 


Rukmini (Tanjore Court Musician) 


Kamakshi (Dancer and Musician) 
(C 1810— 1890) 


Ponnuswamy (Violin) Sundarammal (Musician) 
(C 1830— 1888) 


Narayanaswami Kutty Appakkanu Vina Dhanam Rupawati 
(Violin) (Ghatam) (Violin) 1867 —1938 (Vocalist) 


Rajalakshmi Lakshmiratnam Jayammal (1890) . Kamakshi 
(Vocalist) (1888— 1940) (Vocalist) (Vocalist) 


(Vocalist) 


Sundarajan T. Shankaran Srinivasan Balasaraswati Varadan Ranganathan Viswanathan 
(Composer, (Tamil Isai (May 13, 1918— (Mridangam) (Flute) 
Violinist) School of Music) February 9, 1984) 


Lakshmi 


Vijayakrishnan Brinda Mukta Kodandaraman Abhirama- Govardhan 
(Vocal) (Vocal) sundari 
| (Violin) 


a Vegavahini Girl 
(Vocal) 


Umamaheswari 
(Dancer) 





Dagar Family Tree 

(From the 18th century) 

Although the Family History goes back to early 16th century 
The Dagar family can trace its ancestry to the Mughal period. 


Details of dates are not easily available, but the ‘Dagar bani’ 
represents an unbroken line of gurus and shishyas. 


Baba Gopal Das (Imam Khan) 


Haider Khan Behram Khan 


Mohammadjan Khan Mohammed Ali Khan 


Saddu Khan Akbar Khan 


Zakiruddin Khan Allahbande Khan Inayat Khan 


Ziauddin Khan Raizuddin Khan 


Mohiuddin Fariduddin. Shafiuddin Jalaluddin 


Nasim 


Nasiruddin Rahimuddin Imamuddin — Hussainuddin 


Fahimuddin Sayeduddin 


Aminuddin Zahiruddin — Faiyazuddin 


ма 


Salim Dagar Wasif 


Alim Shamim Nizam 


| si 


Ayaz Ejaz Wasim 


Kayam 


Nafis Anis 


These three families are not the only ones which have handed 
down, through hereditary musicians, the wealth of a great 
tradition “with comment and expansion at every stage”. They are 
just three good examples. 





and precept that is the essence of the gurukula system. It alone ensures 
sampradaya (the essence of a tradition). 

I have described the Guru-Shishya relationship that functions at the 
highest level. But the system is not without its drawbacks. All gurus are 
not infallible. The shishyas would then inherit their weaknesses, their 
partialities, their intolerance. The rigid application of textual principles 
from generation to generation without sufficient realisation of the changing 
patterns of life is another danger. 

Tradition itself is not always an unmixed blessing. And we should shed 
sentimental associations with words like ‘tradition’; notions of tradition as 
invulnerable, as something which has a kind of ‘divine’ sanction. As T. S. 
Eliot has said: “It is dangerous to cling to an old tradition, to confuse the 
vital with the unessential, the real with the sentimental. Tradition does not 
mean a return to some previous conditions so as to preserve it in perpetuity. 
It should stimulate our living and our thinking. What may have been a 
healthy belief or practice yesterday, may well be a pernicious belief today . . . 
What we can do is to use our minds, remembering that a tradition without 
intelligence is not worth having, to discover what is the best life for us... 
as a particular people in a particular place; what in the past is worth 
preserving and what should be rejected; and what conditions, within our 
power to bring about, would foster the society we desire." 

To that warning of Eliot I would like to add a word in the Indian situation 
today. We should not confuse between Indian-ness and Hindu-ness. This 
is not to belittle the role that Hinduism has played in vitalising our national 
heritage; nor to belittle the greatness, the sophistication, the profundity 
of Hindu concepts and their enormous moral force. It is a plea for the 
acceptance of values inherent in every Faith and their unquestionable 
contribution in forging and shaping our thinking and our creativity. In fact, 
we need and we should cherish this plurality of approaches which makes 
the Indian scene a many-splendoured garden in which not a hundred but 
a thousand flowers bloom. Nor should we confuse modernisation with 
Westernisation. A renewal of the past in the present context is not 
revivalism in the narrow sense of the word, but the shaping and reassertion 
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of our values in our search for cultural and national identity so as to make o 
an ancient cultural heritage the community's life and being, its sel- — 
expression as understood and accepted by the community today. ee 

The wisest of our gurus are aware of such pitfalls. They avoid: blind ce 
adherence to the past. They realise that tradition is a matter of wide 
significance. And they realise, as Eliot has said, that tradition “involves _ 
a perception not only of the pastness of the past, but of its presence. The - 
historical sense is а sense of the timeless and of the temporal . . PB 
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Head-gear and ornaments of a Kashmiri woman 





sringar 


A Pageant of Indian Costumes 
An Air-India Exhibition 


Since time immemorial, man has used his ingenuity and skill to beautify and 
decorate himself in couhtless ways. Primitive man painted brilliant colours over 
his body and wore the briefest covering made of bark, leaves or grass. Gradually, 
natural materials gave way to woven fabrics and painted design to ornaments of 
bone, teeth and, later, even wood and metal. 

The vast subcontinent of India is a land of contrasts. It embraces a wide variety 
of people and landscapes, cultures and life-styles. Steeped in centuries of tradition, 
the people of India express their regional heritage in the language they speak, 
the way they live, the food they eat and the clothes they wear. 

Indian costumes reflect the ethos of their particular region. They also epitomise 
traditional Indian craftsmanship in its amazing diversity, in the varying weaves, 
designs and styles as well as ornaments, footwear and head-gear that serve as 
accessories. 

Sringar is a Sanskrit word meaning adornment or the art of decoration. 

Sringar is also, befittingly, the name of the Air-India exhibition of fifty-four 
dazzling and colourful costumes of India. In keeping with its policy of propagating 
Indian art, craft and culture to other parts of the world, Air-India acquired this 
unique collection of costumes. The collection was researched, compiled and 
collected for Air-India by the Indian designer Roshan Kalapesi who travelled to 
distant regions to obtain authentic outfits. The National Institute of Design, 
Ahmedabad, India, devised it into a travelling exhibit. Several state governments 
and leading personalities and dancers contributed items of costume to the collection. 
In addition to representing widely differing styles of dress, this collection is notable 
for its depiction of the superb handiwork of the traditional Indian craftsman — 
the weaver, embroiderer, goldsmith, cobbler and jeweller. Their crafts, handed 
down for generations from father to son, are still alive and flourishing in this 
subcontinent. 

Selected for their distinct style, cut or drape, the costumes range from the 
simplest to the most elaborate: from the twenty-five centimetre strip of loin cloth 
and chunky colourful beads of the Bondo tribal to the ornate gold-embroidered 
ensemble of the Maharani of Jaipur, whose skirt billows into metres of brilliant 
silk and whose odhni (scarf) bears a heavy fringe of pure gold. Thirteen different 
styles of draping a sari, as prevalent in different Indian regions, are also represented 
in this collection. 

The colourful and embroidered peasant costumes worn with heavy silver and 
bead ornaments reveal the impulse of beautification present among the simple 
folk, while the royal costumes are reminders of the opulence of a recent regal era. 
The dance costumes, ranging from the folk dance to the classical, carry a glamour, 
boldness and tradition of their own. 

Each exhibit in the collection is authentic and original and was aoquired from 
its place of origin. The unique feature of this pageant is that it represents costumes 
still visible in India, one of the few countries where people continue to dress in 
traditional styles. 

Sringar was on the official programme of exhibitions for the Festival of India, 
Great Britain, 1982. On view at the Commonwealth Institute, London, it later 
travelled to Bradford in June/July 1982. These showings were the highlights of an 
impressive series of international exhibitions — the U.S.A., Canada, Europe and 
Australià — which have drawn large audiences and won wide acclaim. 


This spectacular collection was grouped into seven distinct demographic and 
cultural categories. 


Ancient Cultures 
Costumes of the early tribals who still exist in remote pockets of the country, 
untouched by civilisation. 


Villages 

Costumes that incorporate the colour and flamboyance of Indian villages and 
which in some subtle way are influenced by the soil and climate of the area 
from which they come. 


Towns and Cities 

The comparatively sophisticated urban attire offer a contrast to the exuberant 
outfits of the rural areas. Also included in this section are some different styles 
of draping a sari. 


Head-dress of a Kathakali dancer 


The Royal Past 
Elaborate apparels reminiscent of the opulence and pomp of yester-year. 


Folk Dances and Classical Dances 
Spectacular exhibits exemplify festive and ritualistic costumes worn by folk and 
classical dancers. 


Pagdis 
An astounding range of male head-gear represents styles in “Towns and Cities” and 
evokes “The Royal Past". 


This portfolio reproduces a selection of photographs depicting a view of this 
prestigious exhibition as well as some of its spectacular exhibits. The close-ups 
afford a rare opportunity to the reader to appreciate in fine detail the 
magnificence and excellence of Indian craftsmanship. 





Uttara Parikh 


\ view of the exhibition 
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Ao Naga Warrior — Nagaland 


The Ao tribe represents one of the few 
surviving tribes of the Nagas who roamed 
ancient India. The traditional Naga costume 
proclaims the wearer's tribe, as well as his 
social position, prowess and pursuits. The dao 
(hatchet), his chief possession, is a versatile 
weapon that fells trees, cuts and carves wood, 
pares down cane and kills chicken. The outfit 
is made from cloth, wood, leather and cane and 
is enhanced by accessories such as ear 
ornaments, necklaces and a breastplate. The 
latter is made of goat and human hair, boar 
tusks and human teeth. 

Naga girls specialise in weaving the shawls their 
men wear on different occasions. The shawl 
has a hand-painted panel running across the 
middle and may be worn to celebrate 
conquests and family occasions. 
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Maria Gond Drummer — Madhya Pradesh 
Muria Gond Girl — Madhya Pradesh 


Among the Gond tribes now living in Madhya Pradesh, the Maria 
men don special head-dresses of bison horns, cowrie shells, beads, 
feathers and cloth for the marriage dance. The precious bison 
horns are often family heirlooms. 

Before marriage, girls of the Muria tribe live in highly-organised 
ghotuls or mixed dormitories. They wear their sari knee-length and 


drape the free end over their bosom and torso. Compared to other 


tribal women, the Murias use fewer ornaments. 


THE CENTURY SPG. & MFG. CO. LTD. 


Century Bhavan, 
Dr. Annie Besant Road, 
Worll, Bombay 400 025. 





Bondo Woman — Orissa 


The Bondo woman's outfit consists chiefly of ornaments and a single 
piece of clothing; the narrow strip of striped Kerang-fibre cloth 
encircles her hips. The rest of her attire is made up of numerous 
necklaces and bangles that cover her neck, bosom and arms. She 
wears earrings but no rings or anklets. 
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Bangles, anklets and armlets worn by a Jat woman. 


POYSHA INDUSTRIAL COMPANY LIMITED 
Tiecicon House, Dr. E. Moses Road, Bombay 








Head ornament with earrings as well as choker, 
necklace, hansali and armlet of a Jat woman. 
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Jat Woman — Rajasthan 


The Jat woman wears a swirling multi-gored skirt teamed with a 
kanchli (blouse) and a kurti (over-garment). A bright odhni (scarf) 
and silver ornaments complete the ensemble. The silver she wears 
represents the family’s wealth. 


THE TATA OIL MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





Toda Woman — Tamil Nadu 


Adorned with ringlets and ornaments, the 
Toda woman drapes herself, toga-fashion, in a 
patterned white shawl. Between woven 
bands of black and red, the shawl is decorated 
with fine geometric embroidery. 


THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED 








Lambadi Woman — Andhra Pradesh 


The clothes of a Lambadi woman are in direct 
contrast to her hardy life as a nomad. She 
adorns herself with shell, metal and bone 
bangles and brass anklets — possessions so 
precious that she seldom removes them. 
Vibrant and colourful, her garments are 
heightened with mirror and applique work. 
She changes but once a year — it takes her 
that long to embroider a new set. 
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Bengali Woman — Bengal 


The highlights of the Baluchar sari of the Bankura district, 

West Bengal, are its intricately woven broad pallav and its 

red border. The pallav's central panel is eye-catching with its 
elaborate paisleys surrounded by borders and by cameos of nostalgic 
scenes. The scenes may be as varied as a lady riding on horseback, 


a train compartment with a sahib in an eighteenth century costume, 
a temple complex, a durbar, or a boat in harbour. 
Baluchar saris are available in cotton and silk. 


f TATA TEA LIMITED 


1, Bishop Lefroy Road, Calcutta 700 020 





Assamese Woman— Assam 





The Assamese woman, influenced by her Burmese neighbour, 
wears a riha (bosom wrap), a mekhala (lower garment or lungi) 
and a chadar (upper garment or half-sari). Nowadays the choli 
(blouse) has replaced the riha. 

Made from the native muga silk, the mekhala and chadar are 
decorated with ornately woven borders and geometric motifs. 


р TATA PRESS LIMITED 
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Chhau ‘Ravana’ — Bengal 


Masks impart esoteric grace and natural dimensions to the Chhau 
dancers of Purulia, West Bengal. Clad in an elaborate silken 
costume that glitters with tinsel and pearls, the dancer comes 
alive as a dog, demon, man, animal or bird with special masks 
made of papier-maché. 








MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD. 


Gateway Building, 
Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay 400 039. 


Bhangra Dancer — Punjab 


Cries of balle-balle fill the air as the 
menfolk of the Punjab dance the robust 
Bhangra to the accompaniment of a hearty 
song and rhythmic drumbeats to celebrate 
the festival of Baisakhi. Dressed in 
embroidered waistcoats, bright lungis and 
starched turbans, the dancers whirl and 
leap into the air, waving their copper-tipped 
sticks. 


RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 
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Manipuri 'Radha' — Manipur 


Grace and rhythm distinguish Manipuri dancers 
and their dance form. The Manipuri Radhas are 
outstanding with their colourful costumes which 
consist of a satin kumin (petticoat), a velvet 
resham phurit (blouse), jari (gold thread), a 
muslin peshwan (upper skirt), and accessories. 
The costumes are embellished with sequins and 
mirror-work and are worn with pretty necklaces 
and armlets. 


TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS 








Kathakali Dancers — Kerala 


Kathakali centres around the eternal war 
between good and evil. The stage is set for 
gods and demons. Each character is introduced 
with a deafening beat of the drum. Characters 
are distinguished by their make-up and 
costume. The application of the rice paste and 
vegetable dye make-up is time-consuming. 
The Kathakali dancers wear complex symbolic 
head-gear and some of them sport coconut- 
fibre beards. 





ZENITH TINS, Bombay * Baroda 







Maharani of Jaipur — Rajasthan 


The Maharani of Jaipur wore a ceremonial dress for durbars 
(court functions), royal marriages, the festival of Dussera and local 
festivals. The costume comprising the ghagra (skirt), the kachli 
(string-back blouse), kurti (sleeveless upper garment) and orna 
(scarf) is an exquisite outfit native to the desert kingdom. Gold 
thread work embellishes the finest of coloured silks. Each panel of 
the multi-gored skirt features different birds, baskets and flowers. 
Importance is given to the royal peacock. 


THE INDIAN STANDARD METAL CO. LTD. (ism) 


Head Office & Factory: Anant Ganpat Pawar Lane, 
Opp. Byculla Goods Depot, Byculla, Bombay 400 027 
Registered Office: Ewart House, Hom! Mody St., Fort, Bombay 400 023 
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The Royal Choga— Delhi 


The chogas (long overcoats) that the Mughal princes wore during 
the winter reflect the royal splendour and skilled craft of their 
era. The chogas of pashmina wool and quilted silk are intricately 
embroidered in gold thread. 

Working on the finest of materials, craftsmen in the royal 
karkhanas (workshops) put forth a wealth of floral and geometric 
designs. The ‘paisley, a recurring motif, is often featured in 
borders. Every part of the attire is executed with care and skill 
as may be seen from the detail of the button and loop worked 

in gold thread. 
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SUBSCRIBE 


riental Art. 


THE LEADING 
|... QUARTERLY 
DEVOTED TO ALL FORMS 
|... OF ORIENTAL ART 


"HE MOST authoritative and lavishly illustrated articles by con- 

tributors of international repute on the arts of the Near, Middle 
and Far East appear in ORIENTAL ART —the most widely read 
periodical in its field. | 


Other informative features are the illustrated Sales Reports 
from Britain and the U.S.A. that reflect the tone of the Dealer's 
market, апа the scholarly Book Reviews. 

To be well- informed on Oriental Art a subscription to this 


unique Quarterly is essential: £10.00 per annum (U.S.A. and 
Canada $22.00, air speeded $28.00). 


Dept A. THE ORIENTAL ART MAGAZINE LTD 
Br ENNERDALE ROAD RICHMOND SURREY ENGLAND 
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CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY & AGRICULTURE 
Regd. Office: 184/87, Swami Vivekanand Road, 
Post Box No. 7474, Jogeshwarl, Bombay 400 102 


EXCEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 








Pagdis 


The pagdi, the moulded and di реа head-geai 
worn in different parts of India, is not only 
decorative but also unique to the region. The 
Phalton, Kolhapur and Gwalior rulers wore 
varied and distinctive pagdi 


TATA ENTERPRISES 





Pagdis 

The ornate head-gear worn by the Mughal King 
and Shivaji Maharaj are worked with brocade 
whereas the pagdi of the Bikaner munimjee 
accountant) uses tie-and-dye material 


THE STANDARD MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
FABRICS THAT MAINTAIN THE BEST STANDARDS 


Mafatlal Centre, Nariman Point, 
Р. О. Box 1051, Bombay 400 021. 
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Maharashtrian Woman — Maharashtra 


The nine yard Paithan sari of the Maharashtrian 
woman is strewn with rich motifs at regular 
intervals and has a striking border of gold. 

It is so draped that it needs no petticoat and 

yet gives complete freedom of movement and 
shapely grace. The waistline is further 
accentuated by the kamarpatta (gold or silver belt). 


LARSEN AND TOUBRO LIMITED 








Arts Books from B. R. Publishing Corporation 


Art and Architecture of Himachal Pradesh 

Mian Goverdhan Singh 

25 cms.; pp. 16+290; colour illustrations 24; half-tone 
illustrations 161; line illustrations 8; bibliography; index; map. 
$100/Rs. 500.00 


Art of India and Persia 

Anis Farooqui 

25 cms.; pp. 104; plates 74. 

$60/Rs. 300.00 

Himalayan Art 

J. C. French 

25 cms.; pp. 14+ 122; colour plate 1; black & white plates 24; 
map. 

$40/Rs. 200.00 


Islamic Architecture and Culture in India 
R. Nath 

25 cms.; pp. 228; illustrations 63. 
$50/Rs. 250.00 


Manuscript Illustrations of the Medieval Deccan 

Usha Ranade 

25 cms.; pp. 176; figures; plates (colour, black & white). 
$40/Rs. 200.00 


The Roots of Indian Art 

S. P. Gupta 

29 cms.; pp. 378; plates (colour); figures 343; charts; maps 5. 
$100/Rs. 500.00 


For your copy/copies write to: 


cu (B»R»Publispipeg Coppopation 
461, Vivekanand Nagar, Delhi-110 052 
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Available from: 
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the variely book depol 


Flat 103, M—3 Con. Circus 
P.O.Box 505, New Delhi-110 001. 





IndRAMA 


The magazine of India. . . 


A fascinating insight into the art and 
culture of a land, where age-old” | 
traditions and diverse influences have 
created an unparalleled wealth of 
treasures. 


Monuments carved in stone, antique 
Statuary, miniature paintings, priceless 
jewellery, rare rugs and textiles, ethnic 
handicrafts, enamels and marble inlay, 

beaten copper and filigreed silver. 


As well as a timeless legacy of Indian 
dance forms, music and literature. 


Indrama . . . the gift of India. 


Inarama magazine appears quarterly. 
For subscriptions mail the coupon/s to:- 
The Circulation Manager, Indrama, 
F-12, Connaught Place, New Delhi-110 001 
Subscription Coupon 
Please send Indrama magozine against cheque/M.O. 
For amount Rs. 44/Rs. 88 Covering 4/8 issues Over 1 year/2 years to: 
Name 
Address 








Gift Subscription Coupon 
I/We want to send gift of Indrama Magazine to: 


Name 
Address 














Sender's Name 
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The rates given are inclusive of postage and apply only within 
India. Cheques and money orders should be made in favour of:- 


SITA WORLD TRAVEL (1) PVT. LTD. 





What can 
Orientations 
offer the 


collector of 
Oriental 


antiques? 


As a reader of Marg you are a person 
who would appreciate Orientations — 
the unique monthly magazine devoted to 
Asian art, bringing its readers articles 
contributed by experts on every aspect 
of the arts of the Far and Near East, 
Southeast Asia and the Indian 
subcontinent in a wealth of informed 
text and lavish illustration. 


It provides the collector with regular 
reports analysing price and collecting. 
trends at auctions in London, New York, 
Hong Kong and other centres, and a 
calendar of events listing the most 
important exhibitions of Asian art all 
over the world. 


Orientations is itself a collector’s item 
with an excellence of production and 
printing found only in the most 
expensive art publications. Measuring 
210mm x 286mm, it is ‘perfect bound’ 
with a strong laminated cover, and 
contains some 74 pages, most of them in 
full colour. 


Orientations is a magazine that you will 
enjoy reading at your leisure, and one 
that you will keep to read and refer to, 
again and again. 


Here are some of the highlights of 
recent and forthcoming issues. In 
January Alfreda Murck tells the story 
behind the design and construction of 
the Chinese garden court at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, to be 
opened to the public in the spring of 
1981, and Marjorie Williams outlines 
500 years of Korean painting from 
examples in the exhibition 5000 Years of 
Korean Art currently touring the United 
States. James C.Y. Watt, Guest Curator 
of the exhibition Chinese Jades from 


Han to Ch’ing to be seen in Detroit, 
Seattle and Honolulu in 1981, selects 
jades for the scholar’s desk from the 
exhibition for the February issue. In 
March Valrae Reynolds introduces the 
reader to Tibetan costumes and textiles 
from the rich collection of Tibetan art 
at the Newark Museum, and Richard 
Kilburn discusses Chinese Transitional 
ceramics with numerous illustrations. 
The April and forthcoming issues will 
include ‘Travelling the Tokaido with 
Hiroshige’ by Stephen Addiss, and 
‘Eight Dynasties of Chinese Painting’ by 
Janet Carpenter; Robert Mowry will 
profile the Chinese section of the 
Rockefeller Collection which will be 
installed in the new Asian House Gallery 
in New York in May. 


Reserve your personal subscription now. 


US$40.00 or £23.00 per annum 

world wide 

Air speeded delivery to the U.S. $70.00 
Air speeded delivery to the U.K. £40.00 


To: Orientations, 13th Floor, 
| 200 Lockhart Road, Hong Kong 


Please send me one year of Orientations 
| (12 issues) to the address below. I 
| enclose my remittance of 


| (Cheques and postal orders to be 
| crossed, and made payable to 
| Orientations). 


| Мате 
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Buddhist Bride — Bengal 


The Buddhist bride in Darjeeling and 
neighbouring Sikkim wears a silk blouse with 
a rich brocade overdress and striped apron. 
This silk and gold brocade outfit, known as 
the bakku is adjustable and features typically 
oriental, artistic motifs. 

Knee-high boots and a fur-trimmed cap complete 
the outfit. The boots are unusual because of their 
striking and colourful embroidery. The cap is 
enriched with gold trimmings and a brocade band. 





CHIMANLAL PAPER COMPANY 
PRIVATE LIMITED 

No. 2, Mohatta Bhavan Property, 

Worll Dhobi Ghat, 


Off Dr. E. Moses Road, Bombay 400 018. 
Tel. No. 4921362 & 4920838 


Registered with the Registrar of Newspapers for India under No. 14157/57. 


Sari embroidered in the kasuti technique, 


MYSORE SALES INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


The Great Indian Tradition in Luxury Cosmetics — Sandalwood Oil, Silks 
36, Cunningham Road, Bangalore 560 052 











Landscape (1981): Naina Dalal 
Collograph 
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Cover: A Face (1974): Jyoti Bhatt. Serigraph 


In this issue of Marg we depart from the established practice of devoting an entire volume . 
to a specific subject or period in Indian Art and examining its varied aspects in detail. 
The decision for this approach was guided by several considerations— the most important 
of them being the frequently expressed desire of many of our readers for information on — 
subjects that fall outside the purview of our thematically oriented framework. Another 
determinant was the fact that the thematic format precludes us from incorporating significan 
researches in diverse fields of enquiry. Many scholars and students are working in lesser 
known areas of Indian culture— on vanishing traditions, rituals and art forms. They a 

charting new developments and making exciting discoveries while unravelling forgotten 
facets of our rich heritage. Under the circumstances it seemed only appropriate to bring out a 
Marg number which was not confined to discussions and expositions on one specific sphere. 
but dealt with different areas of Indian culture. This issue, "Trends and Transitions", 
explores some interesting but unrelated aspects of Indian Art, and at the same time defines . 
certain trends in Indian art and the transitions involved in the process of development from 
dynasty to dynasty, region to region, concept to concept. 


Marg Publications wishes to acknowledge their grateful thanks to the National Gallery of 
Modern Art, New Delhi, and Chhotelal Bharany, New Delhi for permission to reproduce 
items in their collections. : 


We also thank Ms. Margaret Mascarenhas and Sivagami Subbiah for their assistance in 
editing the text. To Mohan Khokar and his scrapbook of old photographs and newspaper 
clippings we owe our inspiration for the layout of the article on "Dance in Tronsition 


We are indebted to Mr. P. U. Janardhanan for coordinating the varjgtis 
with this publication. | : 


The Identity risis 


In the Visual and Performing Arts 


Among the cultural events of 1983, two 


were especially significant as each 
commemorated the achievements of a 
pioneering figure in the arts. The first. 
was an exhibition of paintings and 
sketches to mark the centenary year of 
Nandalal Bose who had played a pivotal 
role in giving shape and definition to 
Modern Indian Art. The other was a 
festival in honour of Uday Shankar, a 
towering personality in the performing 
arts. This event, called Uday-Utsav 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
Uday Shankar's professional debut m 
the world of Indian Dance. | 

Both Nandalal Bose and . Uday 
Shankar were born at a time when the. 
impact of Western Civilisation had. 
caused a tremendous upheaval in India. 
The turmoil and the cultural crisis that. 
ensued shook the very foundations. 
of Indian society. Throughout the 
nineteenth century the country grappled | 
with the painful process of coming to 
terms with the existing realities. For 
India, adaptation to the changing 
circumstances was a particularly 
traumatic experience as it necessitated 
readjustments at two levels: internally 
with its own altered character and 
externally with the world outside. Never 
before in its long history had India been 
confronted with such a contingency. 
Protected by high mountain ranges and 
deep seas, it had enjoyed a sheltered 
existence and evolved its own cultural 
patterns during the centuries. Contact 
with the world beyond its frontiers was 
limited and confined chiefly to trade. 
Periodically, the prevailing patterns were 
disrupted by outsiders who invaded the. 
country and reinforced their territorial 
victories by imposing alien values on 
their Indian subjects. But, before long, 
foreign concepts were absorbed and 
assimilated into the Indian cultural 
tapestry, enriching its colour and 
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more than two thousand years ago, and 
later those of the Scythians and the 
Huns, left their stamp on Indian culture 
but did not create any lasting impression 
on it. Nor, for that matter, did the 
: Muslim conquest of India. For, though 
the Muslim kings had established their 
authority from the tenth century A.D. 
and introduced Islamic culture into the 
land, the weave of the indigenous culture 
and civilisation was not disturbed. It 
remained more or less intact and was 
rent asunder only when India came 
` into contact with European Civilisation 
© during the days of the British rule. 
Western thought, with its emphasis 
on the spirit of rationalism and indivi- 
dualism, presented on outlook that was 
entirely different from that prevalent 
in India and this had a catalytic effect 
on the Indians, producing profound 
changes in their thinking. New con- 
-ceptions of social justice and political 
rights, of the supremacy of reason over 
blind faith and of individual conscience 
over outside authority arose and a new 
- ideology galvanised the society which, 
` until then, had been static and tightly 
_ structured with antiquated social con- 
ventions. Quite abruptly, the age of 
unquestioned acceptance of traditional 
beliefs was replaced by an age of 
- defiance and rejection; the validity of 
. prevailing customs and the social order 
- were continuously subjected to critical 
. assessment. In fact, the current of 
. European culture flowed with such 
> force through Indian society that it 
> overturned all hallowed values and 
age-old institutions: traditional India 
`. began to disintegrate. 
The nineteenth century in India re- 
- presents a period of disorientation, not 
only because of the many changes that 
occurred, but also because of the 
accelerated pace at which they were 
effected. Those hundred years altered 
the face of India far more than had the 
preceding thousand years. In less than 
a century India hurtled from medieval 
to modern times. 


The Transformation 

The impetus for this great transfor- 
mation in the Indian ethos generated 
from a few enlightened Indians who 
could perceive the value of what the 
Occident had to offer to the India 
of those days. Exposure to Western 
learning had convinced Indians that it 
was important to acquire European 
methods and systems of study. And 
this, they realised, could be achieved 
only through the British system of 
education. They urged the British 
rulers to set up institutions for this 
purpose. The introduction of a new 
curriculum broadened the minds of the 





younger generations and engendered attitudes that helped India to emerge 
from her self-imposed isolation. For many centuries India had maintained an 
insular existence and c. 1000 A.D. Al Beruni, a renowned Muslim scholar, 
commented that the Hindus kept themselves aloof from the outer world and were 
ignorant of the arts and sciences of the West. The situation in India eight hundred 
years later was much the same; it changed only in the nineteenth century with 
the widening of the intellectual horizons of her people. A liberal and modern 
educational system was the most meaningful contribution of the British presence 
in India. 

Bengal, the region where the British first established their authority, was also 
the area where facilities for a Western education in English first became available 
during the early decades of the nineteenth century. Leading Hindu families sent 
their boys to these institutions and many of those who graduated from there were 
animated by a new zeal and fired with creative vitality. Not surprisingly, Bengal, 
and more specifically Calcutta, served as a crucible of modern ideas and 
progressive reforms. It produced great thinkers and writers whose enthusiasm for 
establishing a new order asserted itself in rigorous efforts which sought to 
eliminate the conservative and repressive elements in Indian life. Initially this 
movement was directed towards religious and social spheres, but soon it extended 
to other areas as well, reaching its most intense expression in the political arena. 
There it was instrumental in giving definition to the concept of an independent 
Indian nation. The thought-processes that effected changes in different spheres of 
Indian life — social, political, religious and artistic — were interlinked and inter- 
dependent, and more importantly, united by patriotic fervour. Creative endeavour 
in literary and artistic areas became associated with the rise of nationalism and the 
struggle for political freedom. Directly or indirectly, all creative activity reflected 
the issues and passions of the day and served as the vehicle for expressing 
national sentiments. 

The fact that the ideas and themes propounded by Indian leaders could be 
communicated to the people through print activated the intellectual and political 
ferment in Bengal. The availability of printing machinery and technology made it 


possible to publish journals and periodicals in the vernacular language, which ESL ah 








in turn, served as a forum for disseminating and conducting discussio k 
contemporary issues. These publications were greatly responsible for instilling a 
sense of involvement in the populace. 

The nineteenth century is important also as a period representing the rediscovery 
of the glorious Indian Heritage through the study of history, literature and 
archaeology. Indian classical literature evoked the admiration of Western scholars 
and several treatises were translated into European languages. The discovery of 
Indian temples and monuments — the most splendid among them being the 
Ajanta Caves — added immeasurably to India's pride. The acclaim with which 
the West, even if limited to a few intellectuals, received Indian Culture, gave 
Indians a new sense of self-esteem. It also ignited an interest in the past, and 
thinkers and intellectuals turned to it for inspiration. The reassertion of Indian 
cultural values came as a reaction to the earlier phase which had submitted so 
readily and unconditionally to the influences of the Western world. The two 
factors — a carry-over of the adulation for the West and the chauvinism for ancient 
and established Indian traditions — have since been the polar forces that constantly 
counter each other at various levels in Indian life. Even today the conflict 
remains and the equation they strike with one another differs with each individual 
and his specific set of circumstances. 

During this period, the visual arts could boast of few achievements and the 
prospects for future development appeared bleak. The spirit of art seemed to be 
flickering out as traditional forms gradually ground to a standstill. The paralysis 
had set in long ago — sometime at the end of the seventeenth century. Ever since 


_ Aurangzeb’s puritanical discouragement of the arts, and the subsequent bankruptcy 


of the war-torn Mughal Empire, Imperial patronage had declined steadily. 
The unsettled conditions of the times were not favourable to the arts and it 
was inevitable that both the character of the maecenas and the status of the 
artists degenerate — and with them the capacity for artistic expression. 

The position of the arts failed to improve with the establishment of the British 
Empire. The new rulers found Indian art, to say the least, strange; their cultural 
background did not equip them with any understanding of its form, spirit or 
subject. When they patronised it at all, it was in the nature of souvenirs and 
curios — copies of older miniatures, conventional portraits of the Mughal Emperors, 
representations of Hindu deities, views of Indian cities and countryside, as well as 
of the people and their customs. This art served the British colonial taste for the 
picturesque and documentary, and flourished in commercial towns which served 
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as centres of trade. The painters were reduced to the level of artisans, often 
underpaid and working in the bazaars. 

Those artists who succeeded in finding employment with the Indian rulers in the 
Punjab Hills or Rajasthan continued to work in the older traditions, and their 
paintings were often imbued with rare sensitivity and beauty. But the activity was 
too sporadic to gather momentum or be empowered with a sustained thrust that 
could carry it forward: it effloresced or withered according to the whims of its 
patron. More than ever before art was dependent for its existence on individual 
patronage rather than a ruling power or a social class. Even in this milieu, 
traditional art began to lose its quality — in the measure in which foreign influence 
infiltrated and superseded the taste of those who commissioned it. The admiration 
for Western modes frequently lapsed into a slavish imitation of them: the palaces 
of the Maharajas and Nawabs, as also the mansions of the Indian elite, were not 
furnished with artefacts produced in the country but with European art objects and 
bric-à-brac — with marble Venuses, European oil paintings, chiming clocks and 
magic mirrors. 


A New Vocabulary 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century however, artistic expression began to 
stir again but in another framework. The admiration for European culture and 
learning found expression in the work of a group of artists who attempted to 
formulate a new idiom to convey a visual image that was in keeping with the times. 
They painted Indian subjects and themes using European techniques such as 
chiaroscuro, Western principles of composition and perspective drawing, and a new 
medium — oil paint. They strove to achieve in Indian Painting what was being 
accomplished contemporaneously in Indian Literature and Indian Philosophy. All 
these trends were a part of the wider phenomenon of cultural osmosis. Among the 
early essays in this direction were the works of Raja Ravi Varma who painted 
subjects from Indian myths and life. His attempts received much attention and 
some fame. Though not great works of art, his paintings became extremely popular 
and reproductions of his works decorated many Indian households. 

Although Raja Ravi Varma’s paintings reflected the prevailing sentiments, they 
became outdated by the beginning of the twentieth century. Among art circles 
there was a resistance against employing European styles in Indian artistic 
expression. Leading art-teachers and connoisseurs criticised the Schools of Art 
established by the British and according to A. K. Coomaraswamy, the “true 
function of Schools of Art in India was not to introduce European methods and 
ideals but to gather up and revitalise the broken threads of Indian tradition, to 
build up an idea of Indian art as part of the national culture and to relate the work 
of Indian craftsmen to the thought of Indian people." Both he and E. B. Havell, the 
first ideologist of Indian Art, advocated that there should be an Indian Style 
embodying Indian ideals, and that to evolve such a style Indian “artists must look 
into the past and paint". These ideals became the manifesto of the Bengal School of 
Painting. 

The style of painting associated with the Bengal School originated with 
Abanindranath Tagore. He began his study of art with the works of the English 
Pre-Raphaelite Tradition. However, under the influence of Havell he soon 
abandoned this field and moved to the study of ancient Indian Art. This , together 
with the atmosphere at the Tagore home with its support for the Swadeshi 
movement which emphasised a national idiom in the arts and a revival of indigen- 
ous crafts and industries, inspired him to formulate a style of painting which would 
serve as a valid authoritative national style. Abanindranath drew upon a wide 
variety of sources and developed an expression that was highly eclectic and 
personal. His works were laced with literary overtones and suffused with mystery 
and lyricism. The romantic quality of the style constituted its chief attraction. 
Abanindranath and his followers including Nandalal Bose, formed the core of the 
Bengal School of Painting. The style spread from Bengal to other parts of India 
and under Nandalal Bose the predilection for languid poetic metaphors was 
counter-balanced by sketches from life and the rugged beauty of the real world. 
Nandalal Bose imparted a new dimension to the style of the Bengal School. 

The circumstances that had caused the decline in the visual arts were also 
responsible for the degeneration that occurred in the performing arts. The artists 
in this field could maintain themselves only by catering to the baser instincts 
of their patrons. The degradation was so complete that in most places dance 
became inseperably linked with prostitution and decadence. Even in the southern 
regions where dance survived in the precincts of the temple, it was performed 
by Devadasis who had degenerated into a class of prostitutes. It was indeed 
pathetic that in almost all parts of the country, the traditions of dance 
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continued and thrived in the custody of 
nautch-girls whether it be in sacred 
shrines or bawdy brothels. People were 
actually embarrassed by the mention of 
the word dance because of its connections 
with persons of low repute. Interestingly, 
it was again a son of Bengal who played 
a dominant role in reviving Indian dance 
and restoring it to a respectable status. 
Destiny drew Uday Shankar into the 
sphere of dance. Although he had no 
training in this field, once he entered it, 
Uday Shankar enchanted his audiences 
with his style, presentation and imagi- 
nation. His performances outside India 
won him international recognition and 
his efforts, along with those of his 
contemporaries, kindled a genuine 
interest in this art form at home. 
Following his example most of the 
pioneers of Indian Dance tried to evolve 
their own idioms by choosing elements 
that suited them from various traditions, 
In this sense they were not purists who 
studied an established form in all its 
aspects. The search for traditional dance 
forms and their resurrection became 
the preoccupation of the generation 
that followed and efforts in this area 
have enabled us to understand specific 
dance styles like Odissi or Bharata 
Natyam as a total form. During the past 
fifty years ancient dance forms have 
been rediscovered and revitalised, the 
time has now come for them to move - 
forward through imaginative innovations — 
and experimentations. 

The achievements of Nandalal Bose 
and Uday Shankar cannot be truly 
understood or appreciated unless they 
are viewed in the context of Indian 
conditions during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. It was a 
period of psychological and emotional 
torment, with several conflicting forces 
at work. The cultural equilibrium of- 
the country had been upset and all 
creative activity was in a state of flux. 
The older traditions, at this juncture, 
proved totally inadequate for expressing 
the temper of the times. A new style 
had to be formulated and, as with all 
such efforts in their embryonic phase, 
were eclectic and self-conscious state- 
ments. In retrospect, the solutions may 
strike us as being somewhat superfi- 
cial and tentative. Even so, their 
importance cannot be underestimated: 
they performed a vital function by setting 
the stage for new expressions and by 
serving as a spring-board for fresh styles. 
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Paintings and Sketches 
of Nandalal Bose 
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The Centenary celebrations of Nandalal Bose’s birth, held during the year 1983, 
happily also included the programme of acquiring his works for the nation and 
holding an exhibition of them. These were chosen from the large collection 
resting with his heirs and suitably mounted in a retrospective by the National 
Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi during December 1983. 










Nandalal's vast output is amazing and the quality of his late 
hase has been quite a revelation. Many serious artists and 

tics had misgivings regarding the significance of Nandalal's 
ork and how to evaluate his total oeuvre in the context of 


servation. Even then the questions posed here and the 
wers outlined to them may be taken as tentative. A short 
essay like this can serve only as a framework of Nandalal's 
style and growth. 

My main question, a pointed one, concerns whether 
Nandalal Bose ever evolved a personal style in his pictorial 
works. Much has been written about his manifold activities 
when he was the principal art teacher at Santiniketan for 
Yearly thirty-five years. These activities included his creations 
is a muralist and a painter in many media and his design 
work for the theatre and handicrafts. He also drew and 
sketched prolifically throughout his life. This prodigious output 
1ad mostly remained unseen and unstudied until the above- 
nentioned exhibition. Nandalal's biographers have recorded 
10w he remained continuously active for nearly six decades of 
his life. For a twentieth century Indian artist it is perhaps the 
irst instance of such a long span of sustained pictorial 
activity. Not surprisingly, his work underwent many artistic 
*hanges — certain qualities came into sharp focus and certain 
»bsessions tended to become more conspicuous. I may also 
state that I have had no personal acquaintance with the 
master nor any direct contact with Santiniketan as an insti- 
tution, nor can I claim much access to his ideas as an artist, 
anlike those artists and critics who have written or reminisced 
on Nandalal so far?. I have had a very brief privilege of the 
zreat artist's darshana during his last years when he was 
already a paralytic patient. 

Nandalal was born in 1882 at Kharagpur, Bihar, in a 
middleclass Bengali family, and he died in Santiniketan in 
1966. During his youth he imbibed much of the Indian 
pictorial tradition and intellectual ideas from his association 
with Abanindranath Tagore and his circle?. Nandalal's close 
association with Abanindranath Tagore, the father of the 
revivalist movement in Indian art, is so well-known that he is 
often mentioned in the same breath as the older artist*. 
Between 1905 and 1910, the years of his apprenticeship as a 
painter, he met E. B. Havell (Principal, Calcutta School of 
Art), Sister Nivedita and Ananda Coomaraswamy. The poet 
Rabindranath Tagore took a liking to him and asked him to 
teach at the Bichitra Sabha, a forum of cultural activities set 
up at their family residence at Calcutta around 1916. The 
association between the two artists of different genres was to 
fast for many years since Rabindranath chose Nandalal as his 
chief lieutenant to take care of the “aesthetic” side of the new 
educational programme at Santiniketan. Nandalal settled 
*here from around 1920 onwards. It has been claimed that an 
early trip along the River Padma with Rabindranath aroused 
in Nandalal a tremendous feeling for the beauty of nature, 
particularly for the Bengal countryside, which became 

specially meaningful in the work produced during his 
later years. 

The Japanese ink technique and brush work became 
essential components of his artistic training because of his close 
association with the Tagore household, where the Japanese 
painter Arai Kempo had worked for sometime. Kempo had 


been deputed by Kakuzo Okakur i 
Japanese traditional art. F асема K in 1994, Nandalal s g 
= the team that accompanied Rabindranath to Japan, Vion: 

е was able to observe Japanese art in its own milieu. He was 
quite fascinated by the work of the Japanese artist Taikan and 
his group. Thereafter, Japanese brush work and a sensitivity 
x due Mamas Meus pean in his artistic output. 
die 4 а шы rom nature, the Japanese had 

anguage and schema for suggestive 
reproductions of the foliage of different trees, blossoms 
ee ona v á 
A t оц е ollowing may seem rather too neat a groupi х 
it is possible to divide Nandalal's paintings into three bem 
phases. The first of these may be termed as the pre- 
Santiniketan or Calcutta phase (upto about 1920), when 
Nandalal was closely associated with his guru Abanindranath. 
During these years he follows his guru's style of painting in the 
wash technique. The next two phases comprise the work done 
in Santiniketan after he moved there permanently. Of these 
phases in Santiniketan, the first covers the decade between 
1920 and 1930, during which time he also used brush work of 
opaque colours. Although this technique is often labelled 
"tempera" the term “gouache”is more accurate. During this 
period he combines figural painting with landscape back- 
grounds. The second phase at Santiniketan extends from the 
thirties onwards and shows little influence of the earlier wash 
technique. In this last or third phase of his creative output — a 
kind of Ultima Maniera — figure painting is less frequent and 
nature painting dominates. 

Does this last phase demonstrate a complete change in 
Nandalal's temperament? Did he become disenchanted by 
his earlier work which depended so much on tradition and 
on literary crutches? Is the later work a complete liberation 
of himself? It would appear so. Although Nandalal was 
constantly exposed to Japanese techniques, from 1910 to 1924, 
it is only from c. 1940 that he adopted them almost exclu- 
sively to express his empathy with nature. He consciously 
modified the newly adopted language to suit his intuitions. 

Some biographers imply that joining Santiniketan in 1920 
was crucial in Nandalal's life because he was thus able to affirm 
his individual style and free himself from that of Abanindranath. 


] Parthasarthi (c. 1913) А 
Wash & water-colour on paper; 53 х 74.2 cms. 
Collection: Indian Museum, Calcutta 


2 Peacocks (1959) 
Water-colour on paper; 55.5 x 37.3 cms. 
Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 





3 Natirpuja (1927) 

Tempera on silk 

83 x 161 cms. 

Collection: B. K. Birla, Calcutta 


4 Grief of Uma (1921) 
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Could it be possible? Creative манф осна ре Wise 
seem to suggest as much. The wash sty debi eo 
during his apprenticeship with Abanindranath an : ан * 
had coupled with Ajanta stylisation, gradually ceased to be his 

in approach. b. m 
^T wo significant examples of his earlier painting are pre 
Drinking Poison" (also called *Parthasarthi") and. Shri 
Krishna as a Teacher, expounding the Bhagavad Gita" done 
c. 1918. Shiva's full figure is depicted in a sitting posture on 
a rock amidst nebulous space, while Shri Krishna is drawn in 
a close-up view. The background suggests the inside of the 
ratha within which the dejected Arjuna is just partially 
visible. Although executed in soft tonal gradations of brown 
and yellow tints, the chief personages in both the paintings 
have a quality of some weight. JT 

The stylisation of the human figure in these paintings, for 
example, the hand postures or facial features, namely the 
half-closed fish eye, are based on Nandalal's own studies of 
Ajanta murals. This was also a characteristic feature of the 
paintings of Abanindranath Tagore and his followers’. 
Abanindranath had attempted to codify the delineation of the 
human body through a special publication on Indian anatomy’. 
He had also invented the wash technique used in his 
water-colour paintings whereby after each application of 
colour the painted paper was given water baths in a trough 
and allowed to dry. Similar baths were given each time some 
colour was applied. Eventually finishing touches were given 
wherever desired. The final result appears hazy and delicate. 

“Natirpuja”, featuring a dancer, executed in 1927, is 
probably one of Nandalal's last paintings in wash technique. Its 
colourful composition exudes a certain excitement. The area 
behind the dancer's head is saturated with blue in contrast 
with the overall yellowish tonality. The dancer's posture is in 
rhythmic stance but a staccato angularity conspicuously 
suggests her rising defiance. For, the painting depicts the 
change of heart of a court dancer who lived during the times of 
Buddha. During one of her dance performances, given against 
her will, she throws away her expensive jewellery to proclaim 
her acceptance of the status of a bhikshuni (Buddhist nun). In 
these paintings Nandalal chooses dramatic and psychologically 
pregnant themes. The suspended expectation of something 
epochal is the hallmark of all three paintings and distinguishes 
them from the many other works of the Revivalist School. 

During the first few years in Santiniketan, Nandalal 
combined the Japanese brush stroke with the Ajanta-type 
stylisation — something that had not been ventured previously. 
Although he executed landscapes in opaque water-colours or in 
tempera, during the Santiniketan years he increasingly 
resorted to painting landscapes in the regular brush language 
of Japanese painting. He seems to have developed an affinity 
for earth colours and its tonal value. He only rarely employed 
bright hues. Perhaps a logical step to this subordination of 
colour was its elimination altogether. Nandalal began to use 
black ink in many of his later works. The “Grief of Uma" is 
a characteristic painting of Nandalal's second phase. Here the 
two girls are drawn in an Ajanta-type stylisation — narrow 
waist, rounded breasts, drooping eyelids. But the background 
is done in brush work, suggesting the foliage of the forest. 
Here the brush work has the regularity of its Japanese counter- 
part. In a landscape from the 1930s, one can see subordinate 
figures but hardly any literal story-telling. Some of the female 
figures which are visible amidst the rich verdure are present 
just as incidentally as the foliage. In spite of the freedom of 
the brush work, this landscape does not have anything in 
common with the techniques employed by Impressionists to 
suggest atmospheric light. The fact that Nandalal has painted 
it in earth colours resembling the ones generally found in 
fresco painting underlines this difference. 
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During his Santiniketan years, Nandalal also indulged in 
flat-style painting. This type of painting resembles not so 
much the Ajanta murals but rather a certain type of pat 
painting from Bengal as well as early Rajasthani painting. He 
is said to have secretly painted numerous works in the Bengal 
pat style while residing in Calcutta and these he sold at 
throwaway prices’. Perhaps this is the reason why he could 
later conceive paintings in the flat-style with such ease. His 
later paintings were, however, serious attempts at renouncing 
qualities of volume rather than pastiching the crude folk 
version. The painting depicting Radha’s viraha, executed Fi 
c. 1930, is one of his successful masterpieces that adopts the 
pictorial language of two-dimentional organisation. From a 
high vantage point the protagonist is seen reclining on a 
slanted bed positioned on paved ground between rows of 
plantain trees. This technique is reminiscent of the overlapping 
planes in a Cubist collage. To this class of paintings also belongs 
the series depicting the life of the Buddha. Of these, the 
one that portrays Maya Devi standing with the newly-born Fi; 
Buddha is quite remarkable. 

Long ago Binode Bihari Mukharji perceived that Nandalal's 
work has a strength and heaviness that contrasts with the 
delicate, lyrical quality of Abanindranath's paintings. In his 
early group of wash-style paintings Nandalal uses deliberate 
devices to lend volume and weight to the human figure. In 
subsequent phases heavy brush work not only emphasises the 
material quality of the medium itself, but also endows the 
1 . painted objects with substance. 

: Shahnaiwala (1937): Haripura Congress Panel In some paintings of Nandalal there is a simplicity, parti- 

empera on paper i A z 
59.4 x 63.5 cms. cularly so in the ones which are executed in areas of flat colour. 
Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi Perhaps this feature is borrowed from the pat style. But in my 
opinion it is debatable as to whether the interest in the 





Места а du two-dimensionality of the pat paintings contributed significantly 
54.8 x 35 cms. to the kind of vision that was emerging in his mural work р; 
Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi such as the Haripura Posters. The posters, of large dimension, 13 
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are said to have been executed for the Congress Session of 
1937 at the suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi and they reveal a 
kinship between the two great minds. They contain a basic 
simplicity and economy; the broad colour areas and swiftly 
drawn brush lines impart configuration to the living images 
and inanimate objects. This much-deliberated group of posters 


Т Radha's viraha (c. 1930) 
Tempera on silk 

49.5 x 82 cms. 

Collection: National Gallery of 
Modern Art, New Delhi 





has suddenly surfaced in the recent retrospective exhibition 
and I think it remains an exceptional group of Nandalal's 
paintings. I consider these works to be sophisticated and 
elegant rather than folkish, distinct from the folk-inspired 
style of Jamini Roy who was just emerging on the scene at the 
time at which this group was executed. There is a marked 
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difference between the quality of the freely drawn lines in this 
group and the lines that confine the contours in the 
contemporaneous group of the “decorative-style” paintings. 
In the group of works executed in the “decorative-style”, 
Nandalal uses highly stylised contours of figures and objects. 
These paintings are of particular importance because the artist 
himself was concerned with the phenomenon of decorative 
design and ornamentation. His essay on the elemental origin 
of decorative forms is significantly titled *Ornamental Art". 
Here, he analyses how forms of natural objects are adopted for 
the purpose of decorative designing in Indian and Asiatic art. 
His fundamental observations distinguish two important 
aspects: the outward limitation of form and its inward division. 
"Mahisasuramardini", a painting executed by Nandalal during 
the early 1940s, is one of the paintings in which he has 
apparently applied the principles established in his essay. The 
entire figural group of Durga riding a lion and attacking the 
buffalo-demon is enveloped in flames. This technique 
contributes to the general dynamism of the theme. The feminine 
and the animal forms share similar outward limitations and 
inward divisions. The type of stylisation in the animal figures 
recalls the delineation in the Tibetan tankas and exemplifies 
the integration of forms of nature. The subdued fresco colour 
scheme enhances the linear aspect of this painting. Presumably, 
Nandalal did not execute many paintings in this style. It must 


8 Mahisasuramardini (1942) 

Ink drawing on tracing paper 

47 x 74 cms. 

Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 





be borne in mind that even while talking about the principles 
of ornamental art he points out the pitfalls of adhering to 
stereotypes. He repeatedly states that a constant contact with 
nature ensures variety. This advice is applicable to his own 
work as well. 

I believe his murals could fall largely in the category of 
the "decorative-style". Generally, most of the murals at 
Santiniketan were executed during the 1930s. The Baroda 
Kriti mandir murals might have been executed in the early 
1940510, His mural work did not have the experimental 
adventurousness which characterises his later oeuvre. The 
linearity and stylisation derived from Ajanta frescoes is only 
too obvious, the flatness is made conspicuous by the absence of 
modelling'or tonal values, a shortcoming emphatically overcome 
by Binode Bihari Mukharji in his murals". Although Nandalal's 
murals are frequently static, sections of them are full of 
movement. This dynamism contrasts with the vacant areas 
and filler details. _ 

While discussing the later paintings, one may raise the 
question as to whether Nandalal's earlier experiments with 
style led him to his later style. Specifically, is the line in 
Nandalal's later work related to the line in his earlier 
paintings? Actually, the later style comprises both brush work 
as well as lines. Although neither of these necessarily follow 
the contours and masses of the objects, in “Spring 


9 Abhimanue Badh: A colour sketch for a mural in five parts 
Tempera on paper 

727 x 134 cms. 

Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 


Fig. 15 Festival” dated 1949, the brush work strokes vary with the 10 Buildings in the Rains (1955) 


size of the subject. During the 1940s he also painted black and Water-colour on paper 
: 24.2 x 34.5 cms. 


white landscapes in brush and ink. These paintings, devoid of Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Dall 
colour, dominate the later phase. They lead us to the question ; 
as to why he banished colour. The answer eludes us. In the 
black and white sketches, the lines have the same decorative 
quality as the paintings using this monochromatic palette. His 
preferance for colourless paintings, especially in the delineation 
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12 Sati (1907) 
Wash and tempera 

25 x 35.1 cms. 

Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 


13 Mother and Child (1937): Haripura Congress Panel 
Tempera on paper 

60 x 64 cms. approx. 

Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 
14 Woman Carrying Flowers (1946) 

Tempera on silk 

33 x 49 cms. 

Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 


15 Spring Festival (1949) 
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of nature, tended to make him rely increasingly on the 
v Japanese style of painting, though with greater freedom and 
abandon. 

Nandalal's attitude towards nature, as reflected in his last 
works, is distinct from the approach of European landscape 
painters. Nandalal does not necessarily choose moods of 
nature or atmospheric effects. He bases his images on 
personal feelings aroused by nature and on physical form: 
his brush work approximates the forms of visible things 

7 empirically experienced. However, his paintings are not 
chiaroscuro nor are they flooded with light. His own state- 
ments made during his later years reveal that the changes 
going on in his mind were the result of a conscious effort. 
At a certain stage he was painting landscapes and ordinary 
life as well as Hindu divinities. Whereas he had formerly 
envisaged Gods and Goddesses as being above everyday 
human life and things visible, he now humbly reveals 
that he sought godliness in the sky, water and mountains 
and in plants, animals and human beings!?. This concept 
undoubtedly has been derived from Chinese philosophy. 

Before concluding, I would like to acknowledge that in the 
recent centenary exhibition, Nandalal's work as a print- 
maker has come as a revelation. There are numerous lino-cut 
prints, some of them small in size and undated. There are also 
a few lithographs done during the 1930s and a wide range of 
dry-points on metal plates. The style of Nandalal's prints in 
these three media differ considerably from one another. In the 
lino-cut he shows a flair for black and white patterns and 


16 Burning Pine (1942) 

Tempera on paper 

53 x 85.1 cms. 

Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 





utmost simplicity. In this regard there is a process of adaptation 
involved in stylising or abstracting the visual sensations. With 
a few exceptions, most of these lino-cuts are of small size, 
depicting one or two motifs, and they could thus be classed as 
vignettes. But in the dry-point prints, Nandalal often draws 
directly on the plates, maintaining the same spontaneity and 
power found in his ink and water-colour drawings. Again, he 
frequently engraves subjects from nature, particularly trees 
and tree trunks. These are usually drawn in the manner of 


European realism. They also include the use of cross-hatchings Fig. 18 - 


to convey density. 

To sum up, Nandalal seems to be an artist who explores 
many possibilities with some consistency. The modernity of 
Nandalal emerges from his most intimate understanding of the 
traditional techniques and modes and is reflected in the 
qualities of two-dimensionality. He believed in artistic 
detachment and in impersonal expression. In his view, personal 
emotion should become impersonal rasa. Rasa is the traditional 
Indian term for both the phenomenon of aesthetic response 
evoked from the work of art and also from nature which serves 
as inspiration for creating the work of art. "The artist has to 
transcend his personal instincts, impulses and sentiment at the 
moment of creation. His personal likes and dislikes would 
obscure his vision in relation to the subject"!?, This does not 
mean that Nandalal was a cerebral artist, but neither was he 
an emotional one. 

Formulating a modernist style by using the stark simplicity of 
certain types of traditional Indian painting is a phenomenon, 


11 Hazaribagh Road (1943) 

Water-colour on paper 

66.8 x 43 cms. 

Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 


the origin of which could be attributed to several pioneering 
artists. Although Nandalal made use of this mode, he did not 
consistently adhere to it. The interest in the wide range of 
techniques which had begun with Abanindranath is a 
preoccupation that has much significance since Indian artists 
have traditionally confined themselves to fewer techniques 
and processes. Nandalal met the challenge that lies in 
involving one’s self in varied techniques. Working with line 
and its fullest potential was turned into a prestigious concern 
in which two of his younger colleagues, Binode Bihari 
Mukharji and Ramkinker Baij, from Santiniketan joined him. 
From the late 1930s they also shared with him the significant 
aspects of the creative process whereby the artist translates 
his perception of the outside world into a visual vocabulary"4. 
While Nandalal Bose was a teacher for many decades and he 
taught innumerable students, his influence is not to be gauged 
by their number, but by the few artists of immense talent who 
have been inspired by his own example. In that context we 
observe Nandalal’s abiding contribution to modern Indian art. 


18 A Study of Trees; Dry-point; 12.6 x 17.7 cms. 
Collection: National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi 
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Animal motifs occur with great frequency in Indian art. rmt. is because of the importance . 


traditionally attributed to animals by different Indian religións- -drg animals considered as-capable ^.^ 
of moral and spiritual development, but they are often hip ihe into figures worthy of devotion, 
as evidenced by the various bestial incarnations of Indian deities; Among the many portrayals of 
the animal motif is that 'of the composite animal, possibly derived from Persian art. 
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Metamorphosis in Myth 


Composite animal forms in Vaishnava Art 


Nalini and Haridas Swali 


The benign Hindu deity Vishnu is a member of the Hindu triad (trimurti) along 
with Shiva and Brahma. He is the preserver of the universe and the 
embodiment of goodness and mercy. To his worshippers he is the Supreme Being 
from whom everything emanates and who descends on the earth in various forms 
or incarnations (avataras) to save mankind from suffering and evil. 

The number of incarnations of Vishnu differ from text to text. But a popular 
list of ten incarnations would include (1) the Fish (Matsya) and (2) 
the Tortoise (Kurma). These aquatic incarnations are followed by a land-based 
animal incarnation (3) the Boar (Varaha) and (4) the half-human and half-lion 
incarnation (Narsimha). Thereafter come the human incarnations of Vishnu (5) the 
Dwarf (Vamana) (6) the axe-wielding Brahmin Warrior (Parashurama) (7) the 
noble Prince Rama—the hero of the epic Ramayana (8) Krishna—the cowherd 
god—who revealed the Bhagavad Gita (9) Jagannath the Lord of Puri, or the 
Enlightened Buddha. The last and future incarnation is again an animal (10) the 
White Charger (Kalki). 


. “In me rests everything. All that moves; all that is immovable. The whole universe - 
.. is part of me. So are the heavens, the netherworlds, the rivers, the mountains. 
. l embrace all and finally all embrace me". 


.] The ten incarnations of Vishnu 
. From the Dictionary of Religious 
“Knowledge (New York) 
^ Company School, 19th century 

27 x 19 cms. 
© Swali Collections 
The theme of the exploits of Vishnu i in his | 
ten incarnations was quite popular in 
7 Indian sculpture, painting and folk dances 
like the Yakshagana. In the'ten 
incarnations Balarama, the elder brother 
of Krishna, is shown as the eighth... .. 
incarnation and Krishna as the ninth 


` instead of the usual order where Krishna — ^ 


is the eighth incarnation and the ninth 
one is Jagannath the Lord of Puri or the 
Enlightened Buddha. The incarnation of 


= Ф horse is borrowed: from Islamic. ; 
ur | 8 described i in the Rasa Panchadh; yaya, a part of the Bhagavata Purana, as “When 


the right frame of mind, worshipped Him. 


. Krishna— Virat-rupa 


. based on the Bhagavad Gita, the Bhagavata Purana and other Vaishnava texts. 
„In some of these illustrations the universal form of Krishna occupies the entire 


| its seven composite faces that probably represent Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesh, Surya, 


fire and the brilliant sun. Arjuna watches the many mouths and the huge hands 


The element of the ennoblement of the animal kingdom is highlighted by the iet d ře T 
that out of ten popular incarnations of Vishnu, as many as five represent either а. | 
complete animal form or a composite man-animal form. 

Of all Vishnu’s incarnations, that of Krishna is the most lovable and a large number 
of legends have grown around him and his exploits as a child, a cowherd, a lover 
and a statesman. It so happens that Krishna is the only incarnate form of Vishnu 
who also reveals his own endless universal form (Virat-rupa). This he does to 
his most devoted worshipper Arjuna, one of the five Pandava heroes of the 
Mahabharata. 


The Krishna Myth 

Krishna, son of Nand and Yashoda, grew up in pastoral surroundings at Brij near 
Mathura. As a child his innocent looks were somewhat deceptive because he 
defeated his most ferocious opponents with the ease and valour befitting a — 
Supreme Being. Krishna acquired epithets such as Gopala and Rajgopala (because 
of his association with cows) and Shyam (because of his dark complexion). 
According to textual sources, Krishna was equated with Kama or Madan (seducer 

of the mind). He was also addressed as Madangopala whose friendship, love arid 
fortitude sustained the cowherds and milkmaids of Brij through periods of intense 
happiness and acute anguish. This pastoral phase came to an end when Krishna 
departed from Brij to assume the role of a great hero and to become the greatest 
ruler of Golden Dvarka. Krishna acted as counsellor to all five Pandava brothers 
and guided them through their long-standing feud with their cousins, the Kauravas 
who were led by their evil-minded eldest brother Duryodhana. 

During this fratricidal war Krishna agreed to act as Arjuna’s charioteer. When  , 
Arjuna became despondent and declined to fight with his cousins, Krishna tried __ 
to persuade him to face reality and the Bhagavad Gita, a part of the Mahabharata | 
epic, evolved out of their dialogue. Arjuna, highly sceptical of Krishna’s advice, — 
made light of it saying, “You are a friend and you are my charioteer. You аге — 
talking as if you are God". Thus spurred, Krishna declared that He was the origin  — 
of all; from Him all creation proceeded and the wise, knowing all this and being in = 





In the verses which followed Krishna highlighted his proximity tothe animal world — 
by comparing the best of animals with his highest form which he was soon to reveal 





_ to Arjuna. Krishna said, “I am like the best of horses, Uchchaishravas, born out. 


of the churning of the ocean; I am like the elephant, Airavata of Indra, another gift — 

from the ocean. I am the highest Ruler amongst men. I am Vajra, the best of 
weapons. I am Kamadhenu, the best of cows. I am Kamadeva, the God of love and. s 
the best of the progenitors. I am the great Vasuki among the Nagas”. | 





While saying this Krishna revealed his universal form, Virat-rupa to Arjuna, au 
urged him to look at the endless divine form which none had seen before, saying нє 


At Nathdvara, а centre of Krishna worship T he is worshipped іп the formof. 
Sri Nathji), the local painters evolved a universal form of Krishna as Virat-rupa 


picture space, while the small human figures of Krishna and Arjuna appear below ES 
gazing at his divine revelation. Ni 
The bewildered Arjuna contemplates the towering manifestation of Krishna with xd 


Agni, Varuna and Indra. The torso and the hands are covered with the eyes of 
Indra and great rivers flow over the body. From the crown and the immeasurable — 
proportions of the universal form, emanates a fearsome lustre like that-of roaring 


and finger nails shaped like horse heads. The heads of this mighty Being reach _ _ e 
the highest heavens known as Mastak Loka and his body stretches across the — 





` nether regions such as Vital, Satal, Talatal, Mehatal and Rasatal. Patal, the lowest 


region, is at the bottom of the divine feet. The four great centres of pilgrimage — * 
Dvarka, Jagannath, Badri-Kedar and Rameshvaram—are prominently shown 


along with the shrine of Sri Nathji at Mount Govardhan hallowed by Krishna - 


himself during his childhood. 
The Virat-rupa also contains the Maha-rasa (the great circular dance) of Krishna 1 Fig. 3 
and the gopis on the silvery sands of the River Yamuna. This dance form is 





Fig. 4 


Fig. 5 
Figs. 6, 7 


Fig. 2 


the gopis held one another by their hands in a circle, Krishna multiplied himself 
and entering between the dual partners clung lovingly to all. Each gopi thought 
that Krishna was hers alone. It was thus that the whole circle commenced the 
rasa sport”. The inclusion of the Maha-rasa in the painting shows that no Virat-rupa 
of the joyous Lord Krishna would be complete without the ecstasy of Dance, 
Music and the Divine Grace. 

In the myths and legends of Orissa, Vishnu, Krishna and the great Jagannath of 
Puri are considered identical and of paramount importance. Vishnu rather than 
Krishna is worshipped as Jagannath at Puri which is both a more important and 
ancient centre of creative endeavour than Nathdvara. The Puri pata paintings 
depict the various myths and legends connected with Vishnu and his other avataras 
and have reached the farthest corners of the country captivating the hearts of the 
devout. While the Nathdvara painters portrayed the universal form as being 
assumed by Krishna in the shape of an immense human being ( Virat-rupa), Orissan 
pata painters ascribed it to Vishnu and gave it a composite animal form (known as 
Navagunjara). Thus in Vaishnava mythology, Krishna as Virat-rupa is equivalent 
to Vishnu as Navagunjara. This vibrant visual image of the Navagunjara was 
painted in diverse colours such as red, yellow, white, blue, green and black. The 
Vishnu Navagunjara also occurs on Puri ganjifa (playing cards) and in symbolic 
representations on the outside walls of houses. There appears to be no distinction 
between Vishnu, the Supreme Being, and Vishnu's incarnation as Navagunjara. 
The two are closely identified with one another. Vishnu's popularity in his Orissan 
composite animal form is firmly entrenched in the world of the Indian painter and 
his discerning patron: the Navagunjara even appears on the plinth of an eighteenth 
century Shiva temple in Maharashtra and in some paintings at Kulu, Rajasthan 
and Andhra Pradesh. As in painting so also in literature the composite animal motif 
serves as a focal point— Orissa's greatest fifteenth century poet, Sarala Das, 
conceived the Virat-rupa in the form of a composite animal and his description of 
it caught the fancy of the people and the painters. 

In a departure from the original version of the epic Mahabharata, Sarala Das 
maintains that there were seventy-three battles of Kurukshetra and that the 
Pandava brothers had moved to Puri. He adds several new episodes in his version 
and lays more importance on Vishnu rather than Krishna while describing the 
Navagunjara form in his writing. Thus Vishnu himself proceeded to Manibhadra 
hill with its sylvan surroundings where Arjuna was doing penance in a dense 
forest. Vishnu revealed himself as Navagunjara—a majestic animal full of vigour 
and verve who stands on three legs. Each leg represents a different animal: the 
elephant, the tiger and the horse. Instead of the right foreleg, Vishnu-Navagunjara 
has an elegantly raised arm holding a lotus flower. Navagunjara has the head of 
the rooster, the neck of the peacock, the hump of the bull, the slim waist of the 
lion and the magnificent tail of the hooded serpent. Arjuna had one look at the 
awe-inspiring Navagunjara and all at once recognised -this luminous creature as 
Vishnu-Virat-rupa. Immediately he threw his bow and arrow on the floor, folded 
his hands and invoked the God's blessings. By assuming this unique form, by 
merging his own divinity into the animal Being, Vishnu paid the highest tribute 
to the animal world. | 

The skilled Puri painters who were devotees of Jagannath were also employed 
in the seva (service) of the Lord. Because their function was specifically to produce 
temple-paintings, they were well informed on the subject of epics, myths and 
legends. These they depicted in paintings—the demand for them was incessant 


and the artistic output prolific because Puri, on the east coast, was one of the four: 


great centres on the all-India pilgrimage route. 


The Composite Animal Form in the Art of Love 

In Sanskrit literature Kama, known as Kandarpa or Manmatha or Madan, 
is the God of love and represents desire. He is exquisitely beautiful in concept. 
The word kama also refers to one of the four cardinal goals of life along with 
dharma, artha and moksha and dominates the life of a Vaishnava house-holder. 
Krishna was often equated with Kama. 

Krishna himself was a favourite target of the flowery arrows ceaselessly shot by 
Kama. In desperation, Krishna appealed to Kama saying, “I am not austere like 
Shiva. I am just human. I cannot suffer pangs of love. O Kama, do not shoot any 
more arrows at me. I am agitated and burning with desire”. On the other hand, 
the young milkmaids adored and worshipped Kama because he brought Krishna 
closer to them. They paid a rare tribute to Kama by painting the makara and 
the mina (the crocodile and the fish) on their breasts and cheeks to show that 
the emblems of Kama were their own symbols of love. Radha and the gopis 
were in love with Krishna and Krishna reciprocated their love and charmed 
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2 Navagunjara 

Sandstone 

c. 1800 A.D. 

Malhari-Martand Temple, Hinganghat, 
Maharashtra 


3 Virat-rupa of Krishna on the battlefield 
of Kurukshetra 

Paper 

Rajasthan, Nathdvara, 19th century 

28 x 36 cms. 

Collection: Hemangini Babla 

Krishna assumed his universal 
manifestation, the Virat-rupa, to persuade 
Arjuna to fight for his rights. It is depicted 
here with seven heads and ten arms, and 
fills the entire canvas. The joyous aspects 
of life are highlighted through the 
Maha-rasa, the great circular dance of 
Krishna and the gopis on the silvery sands 
of River Yamuna. The armies of the 
Pandavas and Kauravas are poised on 
opposite sides and Krishna as Arjuna’s 
charioteer is shown on the right of the 
Virat-rupa gazing at his own 

universal form while talking to Arjuna. 
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4 Navagunjara 

Lacquered paper 

Orissa, Puri, Contemporary 

18.5 x 31 cms. 

Swali Collections 

A colourful Vishnu in his Virat-rupa aspect has inspired the contemporary 
Orissan pata painter to state, “Krishna (Vishnu), the Supreme Being, and 
Arjuna were great friends. Vishnu in the disguise of a composite animal 
(Navagunjara)—a combination of Man, Beast, Bird and Snake—appeared 
before Arjuna to test his spiritual development. Arjuna at once recognised 
Vishnu in his disguise”. Interestingly, the price of Rs. 5.90 written boldly 
at the back of the painting is an indication of the meagre price charged for 
such works in the early 1960s. 

























5 Love Dances of Radha and Krishna 

Paper 

Orissa, Puri, Contemporary 

45.1 x 10.3 cms. 

Swali Collections 

This contemporary Puri painting, full of colour, vivacity and movement, depicts 
Radha and Krishna as an accomplished pair of Odissi dancers deeply in love 
with each other and dancing in gay abandonment. 
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6, 7 Navagunjara on the playing cards of Orissa 

Paper 

Orissa, Puri, Contemporary 

T cms. diameter 

Swali Collections 

These circular ganjifa cards are a part of the Vishnu set. The highest 
denomination on these playing cards is that of Vishnu Raja. It is customary 
in Orissa to show on the card the composite animal form of Vishnu as 
Navagunjara instead of Vishnu's four-armed divine human form. This 
indicates that the divine Vishnu is the same as the divine Navagunjara. 

A fine example of the adaptation, elevation and ennoblement of the animal 
world in Vaishnava myth and art. 
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8 The divine lovers Radha and Krishna on the 
Kandarpa Ratha 

Paper 

Orissa, Puri, Contemporary 

Swali Collections 

Radha and Krishna, engrossed in a passionate embrace, 
sit on an open lotus flower held by two adoring 

gopis. The gopis form what appears to be the spire of 

a processional chariot, adding to the atmosphere of . 
gaiety. 


9 Krishna astride a group of eight gopis forming a 
Nari Ashva 

Lacquered paper 

Orissa, Puri, Contemporary 

30.5 x 46 cms. 

Swali Collections 

Vishnu assumes the role of the great lover in his 
incarnation as Krishna. He is captivated by the 
bewitching charms of the unabashed gopis who 
compose themselves into a horse to give him a joy 
ride on a starlit night. This is a visual example of 
concepts in literature and sculpture. 


10 A group of men and women forming the 

Kama Kunjara 

Paper 

Rajasthan, Marwar, 18th century 

20.5 x 24.5 cms. 

Swali Collections 

The popularity of various manuals of instruction in the 
fine art of coital activities seems to be the basic 
inspiration for this sexually active group of men and 
women. They pursue the goals of pleasurable intimacy 
while forming a vehicle of love. 








o Fig. 9 


(s Fig. 8 





| Fig. 10 








them into submission when it suited him. In. turn: the opis mem pranks on- 
Krishna and made him feel penitent. 

Kama was so handsome that Rama, an important incarnation of Vishnu, was 
described as handsome as Kandarpa the Lord of Love himself. Krishna in the 
tenth chapter of the Bhagavad Gita styled himself as Kandarpa amongst the 
progenitors. The repertoire of the Indian painters contained a large number of 
stories and episodes of the Krishna legend and they utilised them enthusiastically 
to portray events where the element of Kama prevailed. Some of them from 
Orissa and Rajasthan employed animal and other figures like composite horses 
and elephants to skilfully portray the literary imagery. The fact that they chose 
to use animal forms again emphasised the charming role of the animal world 
in creating stimulating visual experiences. The composite animal form appears 
to have been inspired by Persian art but the motif was quickly integrated into 
Indian artistic vocabulary and is encountered in several different contexts — 
religious, as well as secular. 

The Puri painters have brought out the love themes of Krishna very vividly 
through their brushwork and the Nari Ashva (a horse composed of pretty 
women) with Krishna astride it is a fine example of their imagery. The inspi- 
ration for painting Nari Ashva came from the book Rasa Panchaka by Divakara 
Das of Orissa. The painting shows gopís arranged in such a manner as to 
create the impression of a sportive horse. Krishna rides joyfully on this composite 
horse to a destination known only to the bevy of beauties who have unabashedly 
shed their garments. The colourful painting is rich in golden yellow and red, 
befitting the celebration of love. 

A favourite theme of the Puri painter is the Kandarpa Ratha (the chariot of 
love). This motif, based on the festivities at the Jagannath temple, shows the 
type of processional chariots used for festivals. Here, instead of an actual 
chariot, the artist has depicted one which is composed of damsels wearing 
colourful dresses. They form the front portion of the chariot that carries the 
divine lovers Radha and Krishna in a passionate embrace. The damsels are 
so enchanted by the intimacies between the divine lovers that some of them 
entwine themselves and pose like the divine lovers to add to the atmosphere 
of gaiety. The composite formation of the towering chariot is so spontaneous 
and imaginative that the damsels look like decorative painted images on a 
mobile chariot. The Kandarpa Ratha is the outcome of a unique ritual in 
Orissa and shows that Kandarpa (Kama) is in full command of the orchestration 
of love that takes place in everyday life. 

Artistic expression of the composite animal motif emerges in the secular context 
as Nari Kunjara. The painters and other artists of India show considerable 
fondness for depicting a fast-running elephant and arranging a playful group of 
women within its framework. It is designed so that the body, the legs, the trunk 
and the tail are composed of women in various acrobatic postures. Thus the 
women deliver the message of kama through the noble elephant. A typical 
example of this is a folk painting of Nari Kunjara from Rajasthan in which the 
painter has chosen to portray a singing group of nine female dancers and 
musicians, skilfully arranged in the composite form of an elephant, as they 
proceed gaily to a centre of festivity. 

The Rajasthani painter sometimes indicates the final victory of Kama over the 
gopis by creating a Kama Kunjara, that is, a lone elephant hurrying down a path 
led by a nude beauty carrying the lotus-decked flagstaff of Kama. The painter 
also shows six women and three men within the framework in various stages of 
sexual stimulation. The fairest female is sitting pretty on the top and holding the 
flowering goad of lust. The jet black braid interwoven with flowers of the damsel 
at the end flies high in the air to indicate that the impatient elephant is hardly 
touching the ground, so great is his speed and so ardent his desire. 

Indeed, the ubiquitous Kama reigns supreme both in the art of Orissa and of 
Rajasthan, two of the finest centres of sexual imagery through the medium of 
art. Without the iluminating examples of Kama Kala how would warm blood 
rush through the pages of Vatsyayanas' own Kama Sutra! 

The very vocabulary of the various sexual codes like the Kama Sutra for describing 
male and female generative organs is full of animal imagery and classifies the 


male as a hare (shasha), antelope (mriga), a bull (vrisha), a horse (ashva) and 


the female as a doe (mrigi), mare (vadva) and a cow-elephant (hastini). 

Through the ages, innumerable are the ways in which adaptation, elevation 
and ennoblement of the animal world have been taking place— in thought, 
literature and art. The sheer phantasy of it all bewilders and bewitches us. o 








Over the centuries the presentation and acceptance of pan has evolved into a ritual of subtle intricacies. 
Traditionally sanctified by religion, pan was believed to possess medicinal properties and was frequently 


imbibed as an aphrodisiac. The folded pan, known as gilori or vida, is composed of assorted 
ingredients such as betel nut, spices and dried fruit, wrapped in a betel leaf. Because of the complex 
social etiquette that surrounded the proffering of pan, the elite ordered beautiful containers and 
accessories which were created by skilled artisans. Pan has become a symbol of implied 
communication— it can denote love, sensual enjoyment, esteem or commitment. The relationship between 
the doners and the recipients can be as diverse as those 


two friends, King and courtier, host and 
guest, lover and beloved. In each case the connotations connected with pan are subject to the 
quality of the relationship. The custom prevails as an integral and important facet of Indian 
hospitality today. 








Ornamental Pandans 
of the Mughal Age 


Mark Zebrowski 


Indian decorative arts of every period are rare and poorly understood. Insects and the 
hot monsoon climate have devastated textiles and woodwork while metalwork has 
been periodically melted down and recast when damaged or when fashions changed. 
A lack of interest in collecting Indian art within India and a desire for everything 
new hastened the destruction of old pieces. 





As the surviving ones are almost never 
inscribed or dated — with the exception 
of a small group of Mughal jades! — 
their dates are largely conjectural, 
based on similarities with the ornament 
of datable paintings or buildings. 

So far, little research has been done 
to clear up the mysteries of date and 
provenance?, 

Metal objects produced during the 
Mughal rule in India — from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century — 
still survive while those from earlier 
days are almost totally lacking. 

The Mughal pieces are more abundant 
simply because the Mughal period is 
closer to us in time. To the south of 
the Indo-Gangetic plain where the 
Mughal rule was centered, were the 
Muslim Sultans of the Deccan who 
patronised painters and artisans with 
equal vigour, as did the Hindu Rajas 
of Rajasthan who reigned in north- 
western India. Metal objects of the 


sixteenth to eighteenth century 
from each of these three cultural 
areas are included below. 

Pandans are vessels, usually rounded 
or polygonal, designed to contain the 
Indian digestif known as pan. Pan 
consists of the leaf of the betel plant, 
rolled and stuffed with lime, spices and 
crushed betel nut. It is chewed after a 
meal to aid digestion. None of the 
pandans discussed below have interior 
compartments as many later nineteenth 
century examples do. The earlier ones 
must have been used to hold the pan 
after it was stuffed and rolled, ready 
to be served, rather than the individual 
ingredients. 


1,2 A prince at a well 

Gouache and gold on paper 

North India, late 17th century 

36.5 x 27.4 cms. 

Private Collection 

A beautiful enamelled metal pandan, 
polygonal in shape, resting on a tray, 
is visible — just to the right of the 
aristocratic adolescent — in the late 
seventeenth century Mughal painting 
of a prince resting at the side of a 
well3. The prince, showered with 
jewels by admiring ladies, is probably 
a member of the Imperial family, for his 
halo — half sun, half crescent moon — 
is identical to Jehangir's in a portrait 
in the Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington‘. 















3 Copper enamel pandan 

Traces of gilding 

North India, c. 1600 

Diameter: 14.3 cms. 

Private Collection 

The most remarkable surviving metal 
pandan is of copper enamel, probably 
the earliest portable object with enamel 
from the subcontinent. On each of 
the eight lobes a different flowering 
plant sprouts from heart-shaped rocks; 
the lilac blue champlevé enamel 
contrasts with the brown vegetation 
in copper. The shape of the rocks and 
the sinuous energy of the plants recall 
the burgeoning flora of early Mughal 
painting, particularly toward the end 
of the sixteenth century. A date of 

c. 1600 is likely for this piece. 

4 Inside the lid 

The technique here is different. 
Yellow and blue cloisonné enamel 
cypresses point towards a central 
medallion in a strong, simple design; 
the colours resemble Chinese cloisonné 
of the same date. 

5 Bottom of the pandan 

Delicately radiating tracery of 
sombre blue flowers with white leaves 
and tendrils, the champlevé enamel 
identical to that on the outside of 

the box, covers the bottom of the 
pandan. Traces of gilding suggest 

that the now coppery brown flowers 
were once bright gold. 

This piece is reported to have been 
acquired by a Mr. Stebbing in Delhi 
in 1928. It was exhibited in the 1931 
Exhibition of Persian Art in London, 
case 309C, where it was described as 
“n.e. Persia, XVIII century (?)”. 


6 Copper enamel pandan 

Gilt 

North India, с. 1700 

Diameter: 13. 4 cms. 

Private Collection 

Another champlevé enamel pandan 
probably dates from a century or so 
later, that is c. 1700. The domed lid 
rises at a steeper angle and the body 
is octagonal rather than lobed. The 
enamel is a rich, darker, royal blue, 
except for the medallion at the top 
of the lid and the narrow band at the 
base of the dome, which are of sharply 
contrasting sky-blue enamel. In the 
earlier piece the design in copper is 
flush with the enamelled surface. 
Here it is in low relief and deeply 
engraved, the rich floral arabesque 
of lilies, roses and tulips more 
crowded. The effect is busier and 
more precious, lacking the restraint 
and. classical purity of the earlier box. 
Much more of the original gilding on 
the exposed copper surface survives, 
producing a curious resemblance to 
eighteenth century gilt copper 
Ottoman Turkish pieces. 


An unpublished piece by the same 
artisan or workshop is presently 6 


exhibited in the Islamic metalware 
galleries of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. It is described, 
erroneously in our opinion, as 
“Persian, eighteenth century 5. 


It contains the same dark blue enamel, 


though not of the lighter variety, and 
retains much of its gilding. 


All three pandans appear to 

have been made in northern India, 
probably in the vicinity of Delhi, 
Agra or Lahore, for their ornament 
closely resembles classical Mughal 
architectural decoration found in the 
three Imperial cities. 
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7 Engraved brass pandan 

North India, late 17th or 

early 18th century 

Length : 16.3 cms. 

Private Collection 

An oval brass pandan dating from the 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century almost certainly contained 
multi-coloured lac inlay in its deeply 
engraved decoration, now blackened 
with age. It is of the same date and 
workshop as a lobed brass pandan, 
which still retains its ted and green 
lac flowers, now in the Indian Section 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London’. A central panel contains 
bold poppy flowers amidst freely 
drawn Chinese clouds, like the 
decoration on seventeenth century 
Mughal tents’. The cusped ends 

bear tightly coiled floral arabesques. 
Intricate medallions on the top and 
bottom resemble those on seventeenth 
century Mughal carpets. The overall 
shape brings to mind the spiralling 
curves of a large, beautiful seashell. 





8 Engraved brass pandan 

North India, late 17th or 

early 18th century 

Diameter : 13.3 cms. 

Private Collection 

Another engraved brass pandan, also 
lacking its multi-coloured lac inlay, 

is more classically Mughal in shape 
and decoration. The circular 
twelve-lobed body contains alternating 
panels of tall poppies and lilies, 
which closely resemble the inlaid 

and carved flowers on Imperial 
Mughal buildings of the seventeenth 
century, having the same conventional 
twists of petals and flowers. Despite 
the differences in decoration between 
the two pandans, the quality of the 
brass is identical, as is the engraved 
brick-like patterns between the lobes. 
Both were probably made in the 
same workshop at about the same 
time somewhere in northern India. 


9 Cast brass pandan 

North India, late 17th or 

early 18th century 

Diameter : 14.2 cms. 

Private Collection 

A more basic brass piece displays 
the perennial Indian fondness for full 
voluptuous forms. Related to the 
cusped examples described above, 
the lobes have here been reduced 

to shallow ridges, not beaten and 
engraved, but cast one with the piece, 
like ripples on the surface of the sea. 
No other decoration detracts from 
the geometric perfection of this 
splendid, spherical pandan, an object 
of great austerity and power. 





Some of the most sumptuous metal 
objects of the Mughal period are of 
bidri, an alloy of zinc, copper and 
lead, which is inlaid with either silver 
or brass, or a combination of the two. 
After the inlay is hammered in, the 
object is smeared with an acidic paste 
which turns the background black, 
providing a dramatic contrast with the 
inlaid design. The centre of the craft 
was at Bidar in the Deccan. Most extant 
pieces are late eighteenth or nineteenth 
century. Seventeenth century pieces 
are exceedingly rare. In case sixteenth 
century pieces survive, or even earlier 
ones, we cannot yet identify them with 
certainty nor can we establish a reliable 
chronology due to a lack of early 
dated pieces!. 


10 Bidri pandan 

Overlaid with silver 

Deccan, Bidar,early 18th century 
Diameter: 14.8 cms. 

Private Collection 

The harmonious shape and generously 
spaced diaper pattern decoration of a 
bidri pandan precludes a date later 
than the early years of the eighteenth 
century. The form is identical to that 
of two slightly earlier pandans richly 
inlaid with silver and brass in a private 
collection!!. The black design is 
actually the base metal showing 
through the silver overlay, which has 
been cut out in the appropriate shape. 
This procedure is known as aftabi, the 
reverse of the usual bidri technique!2. 


11 Bidri pandan 

Inlaid with silver 

Deccan, Bidar, 17th or 18th century 
Diameter: 15.2 cms. 

Private Collection 

Another round bidri pandan may be 
either slightly later or slightly earlier. 
Its shallow silver inlay and rather 
crowded ornament suggest an 
eighteenth century date but its tensely 
upright shape and curiously flattened 


dome with a sharply protruding knob 
at the top hark back to pre-Mughal 
Sultanate architectural forms. 
Moreover the leafy arabesque, 
contained within horizontal bands 

of varying width, recalls fifteenth 
century Timurid ornament, ultimately 
derived from Chinese blue and white 
porcelain which found an enthusiastic 
market in India and Iran from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries!?. 








12 Bidri pandan 

Inlaid with silver and brass 

Deccan, Bidar, mid or late 17th century 
Diameter: 11.8 cms. 

Private Collection 

A spherical bidri pandan slightly 
flattened at the top and bottom is an 
aristocratic version of the ridged brass 
box described above (Fig. 9); the “lid” 
and “body” in both pieces are mirror 
images of each other. On the top and 
bottom halves, a single row of elegant 
flowers encircles the velvety black 
globe. The stalks, leaves and flower 
centres are brass, while the petals are 
silver, the leaves twisting in the manner 
of the flowers on mid seventeenth 


13 Bidri pandan 

Inlaid with silver and brass 

Deccan, Bidar, late 16th century 
Diameter: 13.7 cms. 

Private Collection 

Equally delicate though far different 
in style is an octagonal pandan which 
may be one of the earliest surviving 
bidri vessels. The dense arabesque 
in silver and brass, the flat, early 
Indo-Islamic dome, the sloping walls 
and the sharply angled proportions 
immediately bring to mind Sultanate 
architecture rather than the 
voluptuously full Mughal shapes of 
the seventeenth century!4. The date 
of this austere, tomb-like little box 
may be late sixteenth century. 





century Mughal architecture. In fact, 
although this pandan was undoubtedly 
manufactured at Bidar in the Deccan, 
it is one of the most classically Mughal 
didri pieces in existence, suggesting 
that it was made for the north Indian 
Mughal market, probably during the 
mid or late seventeenth century. 

The Islamic love of gardens — 

“2 perennial source of inspiration and 
#metaphor in the visual and the literary 
sarts — has here produced a precious 
flower garden in metal, small enough 
Ko fit in the palm of one's hand. 





Leaving the Islamic taste of the 
Mughal Empire and the Muslim 
Kingdoms of the Deccan, we enter 
Rajasthan — the refuge of Hindu 
culture, preserved through the 
patronage of the Hindu Rajput rulers. 
Here the indigenous love for abundant 
figural decoration was less effected 
by the Islamic preference for abstract 
or floral ornament than elsewhere in 
the subcontinent. 

14 Engraved brass pandan 

Traces of tinning 

Rajasthan, Marwar, 17th century 
Diameter: 15.9 cms. 

Private Collection 

This heavily cast brass pandan is a 
Rajasthani masterpiece, alive with 
firmly engraved feasting figures. 

The slightly concave sides are divided 
into six panels by tremulous cypress 
trees, while on the lid the same 
arrangement is affected by arcades of 
widely spaced cusped arches. 





14 


15 


15 A panel (detail of Fig. 14) 

Within the panels virile, turbanned 
rajas and fish-eyed maidens slake their 
thirst with gargantuan cups of wine, 
reclining on reed mats and bolt-upright 
cushions, in an atmosphere of rustic 
ribaldry. These lusty visual allusions 
to Rajput hard drinking are worlds 
apart from the refinements of the 
Mughal and Deccani courts. 

A seventeenth century date has been 
suggested for this piece because of the 
resemblance of its figures to those of 
the dated ragamala executed in 

A.D. 1623 at Pali in Marwar, 
Rajasthan!^, 





16 Engraved brass pandan 

Rajasthan, 17th or 18th century 
Diameter; 16.3 cms. 

Private Collection 

Another brass pandan with engraved 
figural decoration dates from either the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

Its less trenchant ornament is in an 
easier, more fluid idiom. On both the 
lid and the sides an arcade of cusped 
arches presents a magical picture show 
of hunters attacking a lion, antelopes 
fleeing a roaring fabulous beast, a 
prancing hamsa, and an elephant 

with a mahout. Rajasthan is again 

the likeliest provenance for these 
lively vignettes of mythology and 
rural life. 
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Dance in Transition 


The Pioneers 
Mohan Khokar 


Shawn, the Father of American 
Dance, when asked as to what 
he and his equally renowned 


e here are no schools of 

dancing in India and it is 
an art in which nobody is 
interested" lamented Victor 
Dandre in 1922, when he and 
his wife— the celebrated Russian 
ballerina Аппа  Pavlova— 
visited this land. Similarly Ted 


wife Ruth St. Denis had 
encountered in the form of 
dance on their visit to India in 
1925-26, remarked, "As you 
know, under the British rule 


dancing was frowned upon and 
there was very little to be 
seen. Whenever our Hindu or 
Muslim hosts asked what they 
could do for us, we requested 
them to show us Indian dance; 
but they were all embarrassed, 
and many said they had never 














*en any dancing in their lives" 
Both Dandre and Shawn had 
somewhat superficial view 

f the actual dance scene. 

though during the British 

ile dancing was disowned and 
iunned by polite society, at 

o time did it disappear alto- 

ether. In Tamil Nadu the 

evadasis (sacred dancers) 
ontinued to offer Bharata 
atyam іп the temples, 
athakali remained a popular 

»ectacle in Kerala, Kathak 
irived in the courts and 
alaces of northern India, 
hile Manipuri retained its 
ip on the life of the people of 
lanipur. Folk or tribal dance 
d not at any stage lose either 
з vitality or its relevance to 
ie life of the people. 

The turning point in Indian 
ince came in the early decades 
the twentieth century. The 
sars between 1900-1945 re- 
esented a period of transition. 
uring this time dance gradu- 
ly acquired a respectable 
atus and found expression in 
e different styles that 
nerged, not from any slumber 
hibernation as is sometimes 
leged, but from behind the 
il that concealed them. 
ance sprang fully and regally 
to public view. A handful of 
incers initiated the process, 
id ushered in what was later 
town as the Revival of Indian 
ince. 
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uriously, interest in Indian 

dance as a form of 
theatre presentation for public 
entertainment began not in 
India as one would expect, but 
in Europe and the United 
States. This occurred a good 
quarter of a century before 
the Revival in India. Indian 
themes had attracted and 
inspired renowned choreogra- 
phers in the West as early as 
1830 at the start of a great 
flowering of the Romantic 
Ballet in Europe. In that year 
a very popular ballet was 
staged in Paris called Le 
Dieu et la Bayadére (The 
God and the Dancing-girl). 
The subject of the temple 
dancers (devadasis) of South 
India, known in Europe as 
bayadéres—a French equiva- 
lent of the Portuguese word 
for female dancers— fascinated 
choreographers, dancers and 
audiences. Numerous bayadére 
ballets were produced in the 
next few decades. In most 
bayadére ballets the Indian 
influence was confined to the 
costumes and the central figure 
of the temple dancer. It did 
not extend to the body move- 
ments: the steps performed by 
the dancers were based entirely 
on the ballet technique as the 
female dancers danced on their 










































pointes. In 1877, however, 
Marius Petipa choreographed 
the ballet La Bayadére in 
which the Act of the Shades 
departed from other versions 
because it introduced certain 
movements reminiscent of 
Indian dance. The Act of the 
Shades, by virtue of its inno- 
vative quality and strong spirit, 
led the Romantic movement in 
Russia. Petipa's work helped 
Lev Ivanov create the superb 
romantic choreography for 
Swan Lake, with its dance- 
images and its symphonic 
structure which in turn served 
as a basis for the revolution 
in ballet initiated by Fokine 
in the twentieth century. 

The turn of the century was 
of crucial importance in the 
West for the development of 
the art of ballet as well as for 
the fostering of the apprecia- 
tion of Eastern styles of classi- 
cal dance. At this time the 
royal court dancers of Siam 
came to St. Petersburg to 
perform their dance-drama. 
Among those who saw them 
perform was the young dancer 
Michel Fokine, who became 
one of the greatest choreogra- 
phers of Russia. The dis- 
cordant yet integrated manner 
in which the Siamese dancers 
used their hands, torso, arms 
and legs impressed Fokine 
immensely. The movements 
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The First Spark 





contrasted sharply with what 
he knew. Inspired by Siamese 
dance—itself influenced by 


Indian Classical Dance, 
Ivanov’ sublimely poetic 
Swan Lake, as well as the 


barefoot modern dancing of the 
American, Isadora Duncan, 
Fokine created in 1905 for the 
great younger dancer Anna 
Pavlova, a solo titled Le Cygne 
which later became world- 
famous as The Dying Swan. For 
the first time ballet audiences 
saw the hands, arms, torso 
and head in a novel manner. 
Fokine had fused together 
influences .from different 
sources to create a distinctive 
style. The Oriental influences 
in Fokine’ ballet helped 
prepare the way for the appre- 
ciation of Uday Shankar's 
ballets presented some years 
later, even though the latter 
were far less artistically signi- 
ficant than the former. 





















1 Uday Shankar and Michele Damour, one of his several dance partners after Shankar left Pavlova's company. 


2 The Act of the Shades, choreographed by Marius Petipa in St. Petersburg, 1877, is all that survives of the original ballet 
La Bayadere. 



















n the United States Ruth 

St. Denis pioneered work 
comparable to that of Fokine 
in St. Petersburg. Though 
working in different countries, 
these two personalities emerged 
at much the same time, and 
created a similar impact on the 
art of dance in the twentieth 
century. While Fokine reformed 
and transformed the art of ballet, 
Ruth St. Denis’ assemblage of 
“Indian” dances sowed the seeds 
for the new art of American 
modern dance. Inspired by the 
dancing in the East Indian 
Village on Coney Island (New 
York), she devised, from 1906 
onwards, a number of barefoot 
“Indian” dances such as Radha, 
The Incense, The Cobras, The 
Nautch, The Yogi and The 
Lotus Pond. A decade later in 
1916 she and her partner Ted 
Shawn, whom she had married 
two years earlier, established 
the barefoot modern dance 
company known as Denishawn 
in Los Angeles. Its exotic dance 
pieces became very popular. 
Ted Shawn, for his part, con- 
tributed some “Indian” dance 
numbers, which include his solo 
The Cosmic Dance of Siva and 
a duet with Ruth called Radha 
and Krishna. 

Interestingly enough, many 
modern American dancers, 
including Martha Graham, 
Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman, began their careers 
as Denishawn dancers. They 
broke away from Denishawn 
exoticism but continued to 
retain certain important 
elements, particularly from 
Indian dance. 

In 1909 Pavlova celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of her 
debut as an artiste of the 
Imperial Theatre in St. 
Petersburg by dancing the title 
role in La Bayadére. She was 
strongly attracted to India and 
came on a tour of the country 
with her company in as early as 
1922. But the only Indian 
classical dancing she was able 
to see was a debased form of 
Kathak performed by nautch 
dancers. She was deeply affec- 
ted by the Indian art treasures 
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The Western Pioneers 


she saw, especially by the 
paintings at Ajanta. Upon her 
return to London, she arranged 
for her staff-choreographer Ivan 
Clustine to create the ballet 
Ajanta Frescoes which used 
Western music and a dance 
style derived from the ballets 
of Petipa and Fokine. She 
realised that Clustine’s choreo- 
graphy showed only the mildest 
connection with India and 
desiring something more 
authentic, she commissioned 
two ballets from the young 
Indian student of art Uday 
Shankar who was then in 
London. She thus launched 
Uday Shankar's career as both 
a dancer and a choreographer. 

Pavlova and Shankar learned 
much from each other. From 
Shankar, Pavlova learned 
movements rooted in the Indian 
ethos, and from Pavlova, 
Shankar imbibed the mechanics 
of an efficiently run dance 
company. 

As he wrote later, “Being in 
her troupe I learned discipline, 
punctuality, co-operation, stage- 
craft, observation, sense of 
balance and proportion, sense 
of duty, responsibility and, 
above all, showmanship". 

After his assignment with 
the Pavlova company came to 
an end in 1924, Shankar went 
to Paris where he continued to 
develop his own new type of 
Indian dance in the face of 
many odds. Paris at this time 
welcomed all kinds of exotic 
dancers. Among them was the 
Japanese dancer Sadi Yaco, 
who had exercised a great 
influence on Ruth St. Denis 
during her visit to Paris. Another 
popular "Oriental" dancer was 
Nyota Inyoka, who claimed to 
be half-Indian, and like Sadi 
Yaco, had evolved her own 
eclectic style—her repertoire 
included "Indian" dances of 
her own making such as 
Krishna, Bayadére, Apsaras, 
Gopi, Devadasi, Shiva, Vishnu- 
Rama and Nartaki. She also 
offered dances on Cambodian 
and Egyptian themes. Then 
there was Djemil-Anik, who 
performed “Javanese” and 
















































3 A statuesque Ruth St. Denis in the 1908 production c 
The Incense. 
















“Indian” dances as well as 
“Egyptian”, “Syrian”, “Japanese” 
and “Chinese” numbers. Vanah- 
Yami, descended from an 
Indian mother and a French 
father, performed serpent 
dances. Alongside these dancers 
who presented items of their 


own suggesting remote regior 
genuine traditional dancers sue 
as Raden Mas Yodjana pe 
formed Javanese classical danc 
and the royal Cambodia 
dancers gave performances 
authentic idioms. 
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4 Ruth St. Denis achieves a combination of grace and sensuality in The Nautch, one of the earliest in the Oriental genre. 
It was composed without her ever having witnessed an Indian Dance. 














5 Ruth St. Denis in Radha first presented in 1906 which, because of its unconventional theme and daring 
costume design, created a sensation. 
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6 Ted Shawn produced Radha and Krishna in 1917 with himself as Krishna and Ruth St. Denis as his partner. 
This production was also known as the Black and Gold Sari. 











8 Nyota Inyoka, a French dancer who presented 
a number of Indian compositions in France during 


the 1930s and 1940s. 





7 Anna Pavlova in La Bayadere the theme of which 
was the devadasis or temple dancers. 











9 Pavlova and Shankar in Krishna and Rhada, specially created by Shankar for the ballerina in 1923. 





The Emergence of Uday Shankar 


hankar's success, wherever 

he performed in Europe, far 
excelled that of other “Oriental” 
dancers of Paris but he was 
aware of the fact that he 
offered only a shadow of true 
Indian form since his dances 
were mere fabrications with 
their accompanying music 
scores played on Western 
instruments. And so he returned 
to India, where he formed a 
regular company that included 
not only Indian dancers, 
whom he trained, but also 
Indian musicians of the stature 
of Timir Baran and Vishnudas 
Shirali. 

Beginning in March 1931 in 
Paris, Shankar, with his 
company, went on an extended 
tour of Europe and the United 
States, which lasted nearly 
seven years. The company 
was a great success, espe- 
cially in the United States, 
where Shankar had the privi- 
lege of being introduced by the 
unequalled impresario Sol 
Hurok who had seen his work 
in Paris. After continuously 
reviewing the programmes, 
Hurok decided that, with some 
tightening, this company could 
achieve great success in 
America, and booked it for an 
American tour. Shankar's 
success exceeded even Hurok's 
most optimistic predictions: 
in New York the company 
played 25 sold-out perfor- 
mances. The success of the 
company was such that Hurok 
was able to book it for a 
trans-continental tour that 
lasted six months. Hurok 
brought it back to America 
several times thereafter. - 


Though Shankar began his 
career as a dancer and 
choreographer in London, it 
was only in 1933 that he pre- 
sented his full-scale company 
to London audiences. Lacking 
a person like Hurok to present 
him with a blaze of publicity, 
he booked a small theatre— 
The Arts Theatre Club. Even 
though it was a club theatre 
(spectators had to become 
club members before buying 
tickets), Shankar's season was 
a tremendous success. From 
then on he continued to make 
regular appearances in London. 
Even though Shankar toured 
widely, he retained close ties 
with Britain, and in particular 
with London. 

In Dartington Hall, Devon, 
there were two modern dance 
companies: an English com- 
pany directed by Margaret 
Barr, and a German company 
directed by Kurt Jooss. There 
was, in addition, a drama 
department called the 
Chekhov Theatre Studio, 
directed by the famous Russian 
actor, Michael Chekhov. 
Shankars association with 
Dartington Hall brought him 
in close contact with the work 
of these three groups and helped 
mould Shankar's later work. 
But the most dramatic deve- 
lopment took place when Mr. 
and Ms. Elmhirst, founders and 
directors of Dartington Hall, 
offered to back him fully to 
start a similar centre, for training 
in dance, in India. Thus, the 
Uday Shankar India Culture 
Centre was established at 
Almora in 1939. 


10 After his return to India in 1930, Uday Shankar 

presented several solo performances in Calcutta. 

He choreographed four dances, one of which was 
Gandharva. 





11 In 1928 Uday Shankar met the French pianist Simone Barbier. He christened her Simkie, taught her dance and was 
her partner for nearly twenty years. Shiva-Parvati was one of the first dances that they staged. 











13 Uday Shankar in The Rajput Bride, 
a dance performed during his early days 
in Europe. 





12 Uday Shankar as Shiva portrayed with the refinement and taste 
of a seasonal performer. 














14 Uday Shankar and his Italian partners, Adelaide and Soki, with whom he danced in cabarets and music hall 
performances after he parted with Pavlova in 1924. 









day Shankar initiated the 
Revival of dance in India. 
He became the first Indian 
dancer to tour and perform 
all over the country. He 
developed his own style, 
borrowing little from classical 
traditions. But the simplicity, 
dignity and ready appeal of the 
style evoked an abiding interest 
in dance as an art worthy of 
attention, as well as respect. 
Dance again secured public 
acceptance. 

Four major forms of tradi- 
tional dance speedily came to 
the fore during the Revival and 
each built up its own following. 
So rapidly did these dances 
emerge and so firmly did they 
establish themselves, that for a 
long time people believed that 
Bharata Natyam, Kathakali, 
Kathak and Manipuri were the 
only forms of classical dance in 
the Indian tradition. For years, 
almost all writing on Indian 
dance referred pointedly to 
"the four classical forms". Only 
later did it become increasingly 
evident that a number of other 
modes rooted in the classical 
tradition existed. 

An important aspect of 
the transition relates to the 
circumstances in which each 
of these four forms surfaced. 
In 1919, Rabindranath Tagore, 
an illustrious son of Bengal, 
became indirectly instrumental 
in giving dancing a new start in 
India. While on a visit to Sylhet 
(now in Bangladesh) Tagore 
saw, for the first time, Manipuri 
dancing performed by a group 
of boys. Much impressed, he 
immediately decided to intro- 
duce it at Santiniketan—an 
institution committed to redis- 
covering and re-establishing the 
core values of the Indian ethos. 
Soon afterwards he had occa- 
sion to see Manipuri again at 
Silchar and Agartala. This 
strengthened his resolve to 
appoint a teacher, and the 
Maharaja of Tripura, at 
Agartala, sent one of his 
principal court dancers, 

































































The Revival is Ushered 


Buddhimanta Singh, to Santi- 
niketan in 1920. However, 
because of the deep-rooted 
prejudice against dancing, 
Tagore introduced it not as an 
art or as a subject of study but 
as an exercise for boys. 

It was only in 1926, five 
years after Visva-Bharati was 
established at Santiniketan, that 
girls started to learn dancing. 
This necessitated the appoint- 
ment of another teacher, a 
specialist in the Rasa Lila which 
is danced only by women. For 
this purpose the Maharaja of 
Tripura deputed another of his 
dancers, Naba Kumar Singh. 
Interest in dancing continued 
to develop but not until ten 
years later could this art be 
accorded the status of a regular 
subject with a prescribed curri- 
culum. This was in 1936, when 
Sangit Bhavan—the department 
of music and dance—was 
founded at Santiniketan. Soon 
the faculty expanded to 
include the teaching of 
Kathakali and Mohini Attam 
from Kerala. 

Tagore wrote plays, such as 
Phalguni and Raja, which 
depended on music but also 
gave some prominence to 
dance. His songs of the seasons, 
such as Barsha-Mangal, Ritu- 
Ranga and Vasantotsava, were 
also embroidered with suitable 
dances. The later plays, such 
as Shyama, Chitrangda, 
Chandalika and Natir Puja, 
were, however, written specifi- 
cally as dance-dramas. In the 
early productions, the dance 
ingredient was mostly of 
Tagore's own making. But 
as he and his associates were 
exposed more and more to 
forms like  Manipuri and 
Kathakali, elements from 
these styles were incorporated 
freely into their compositions. 
In course of time, the recognition 
that Tagore gave to dancing, 
especially through the presen- 
tation of his plays outside 
Santiniketan, certainly helped 
to tone down the antagonism 
towards the art. Because of the 


example set by, Tagore and his 


Santiniketan experiment, girls, 
particularly in Bengal, began to 


a different direction, adapting 


Nayar 


foot of Australia. All four of 
the cumbersome costume and 
deviations in technique to give 
necessary fresh orientation. In 
other words, they “simplified” 


Kathakali to make it compre- 
hensible and enjoyable even to 













those unfamiliar with its bac 
ground or technique. This w 
a step of considerable con: 
quence, for, later, when t 
Indian ballet emerged, t 
mainstay was—as it remai 
today — the Kathakali idiom 

Bharata Natyam, for its pa 
had its "rebirth" in the eai 
1930s. This tradition that beg 
as an innocent if ardent form 
worship fell into such ignomi 
that the devadasis came to | 
equated with prostitutes, ev 
though qualified by the wo 
“sacred”. And with this, t 
dance that they professe 
Bharata Natyam, had withdraw 
in shame. 

The propriety of dedicatii 
dancing girls to temples w 
under scrutiny at the turn of tl 
century. Dr. Muthulakshi 
Reddi, the first woman legislat 


take an interest in dancing. 

In 1930, another significant 
development took place, this 
time in the south. When 
Vallathol Narayana Menon, 
one of Kerala’s foremost poets, 
saw that Kathakali, though 
popular all over Kerala, had no 
focal organisation of its own 
where it could develop fruitfully, 
he set about raising funds. Asa 
result of his efforts the Kerala 
Kalamandalam was established 
in 1930. From the very beginning, 
Kalamandalam had the privilege 
of having stalwarts such as 
Ramunni Menon, Kunchu Nair, 
Kunju Kurup, Kavalappara 
Narayanan Nair and Ambu 
Paniker as teachers. After two 
years the languishing art of 
Mohini Attam was also intro- 
duced as a subject, for which 
the two greatest exponents 
known to the tradition were 
appointed as instructors: 
Krishna Panicker and Kalliyani 
Amma. In 1936 the institution 
moved to a modest complex 
of buildings constructed at 
Cheruthuruthi on the banks of 
the Bharatapuzha river and 
has since then served as the 
prime nursery for aspirants to 
Kathakali. 

Interestingly, when the first 
lot of four students left 
Kalamandalam to serve the 
cause of Kathakali, each took 











































the art to meet their individual 
requirements. Gopinath teamed 
up with Ragini Devi, Kelu 
joined Tagore's 
Santiniketan, Madhavan 
became a key member in the 
Uday Shankar company and 
Ananda Shivaraman was 
whisked away by Louise Light- 
















them conveniently discarded 










make-up and introduced minor 
the art what they insisted was a 
15 Uday Shankar as Sh 


in a sketch by the Americ 
artist, Betty Dyson. 

















in British India and an inveterate 
promoter and protector of the 
interests of Indian women, 
piloted what came to be called 
the Anti-nautch campaign. 
Advocate E. Krishna lyer 
effectively challenged negative 
views towards dance using all 
the means at his disposal. He 
presented devadasis on pres- 
tigious platforms to boost their 
image, and he himself danced 
in a devadasi outfit. This gave 
rise to a controversy in the 
Madras newspapers and drew 
the attention of men of rank, 
lawyers, writers, artists and 
even the devadasis themselves. 
One side averred that the dasis 
were fallen women, their dance 
profane, and therefore the 
system must be abolished. The 
other insisted, with equal 
vehemence, that the art was 
divine, even if the women were 
not, and that if it was to survive, 
the women must be protected. 
The verdict favoured aboli- 
tion of what it conceded as an 
evil legacy, but at the same time 
it steered clear of denouncing 
the art born of this legacy. This 
understandably brought the art 
a new status and generated a 
new body of admirers and 
patrons. Bharata Natyam was 
removed from the sacred temple 
precincts and transplanted to 
the professional stage. For the 
first time in its history, the art 
began to attract women outside 
the devadasi fold. Heading this 
list was Rukmini Devi, a 
singularly high-placed Brahmin. 
Being the wife of the President 
of the International Theo- 
sophical Society, Dr. George 
Arundale, made her entry all 
the more sensational. In 1936 — 
certainly a pivotal year, for it 
was in this year that the Sangit 
Bhavan was established at 
Santiniketan and Kalamandalam 
at Cheruthuruthi — Rukmini 
Devi founded Kalakshetra, a 
school for the promotion of 
Bharata Natyam as well as 
allied arts and studies. 
Though Pavlova's first visit 
to India in 1922 had not been 


particularly rewarding, the 
second, in 1928, proved quite 
meaningful because she chanced 
to see Menaka who danced in 
the Kathak style. The association 
with Pavlova spurred Menaka, 
who had just entered the world 
of dance professionally, in the 
face of social ostracism, to 
devote herself whole-heartedly 
to her work in dance. 
Menaka was the stage name 
of Leila Sokhey. A Bengali lady 
of high birth, she had received 
her advanced education in 
London. Earlier she had been 
in Calcutta, where she had 
many opportunities to observe 
theinfamous nautch, that passed 
off as Kathak. The cavalier 
attitude towards the art, as well 
as the vulgarity that clothed it, 
infuriated her, and with 
missionary zeal she took upon 
herself the responsibility of 
bestowing to the art a measure 16 Devadasis (temple dancers) remained the sole 
of respectability. She learnt custodians of Bharata Natyam for several centuries. 
Kathak from the foremost 
masters available. Furthermore, 
she felt that the style failed to 
offer little more than rhythmic 
gymnastics and a play of emo- 
tions. If Kathak was to attain 
the status of an art worth 
pursuing, Menaka was con- 
vinced that she would have to 
cultivate it to make it intellec- 
tually and aesthetically satis- 
fying. Towards that end she 
devised compositions which 
had grace and dignity; with a 
troupe of her own, she toured 
and performed extensively in 
India and abroad. In 1936, she 
appeared with her group in the 
Dance Olympiad in Berlin, and 
obtained three of the highest 
honours. In 1938, she opened 
Nrityalayam, a school of dance 
at Khandala, a hill resort in 
Maharashtra, for training 
primarily in Kathak. Later the 
curriculum incorporated styles 
like Manipuri and Kathakali. 
Among those who were with 
Menaka during this period 
were Gauri Shankar, Bipin 
Singh, Damayanti Joshi and 
Shirin Vajifdar. 



































































17 The formidable Dr. Reddi piloted in Madras, in 
1932, the Anti-nautch campaign which culminated 
in a raging press controversy between herself and 


E. Krishna lyer. 
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18 Gopinath was the first to strip Kathakali of its 

cumbersome costume and make-up as well as to carry 

the dance outside Kerala. Here, in one of his earliest 
dances, he personifies Shiva. 








19 Nandita and Mrinalini Sarabhai in a scene from 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Chandalika. 











20 Madhavan, a pupil of Kalamandalam, joined the Uday Shankar company in 1935 and became famous for 
his solo performance in the Hunter dance. Here, he is depicted in the peacock sequence. 











21 In the early thirties, Advocate E. Krishna Iyer played a key role in 
bringing Bharata Natyam to the concert platform. To restore respectability 
to the art, he performed in the traditional devadasi costume. 





22 Rukmini Devi was the first woman outside the devadasi community to take up 
Bharata Natyam. 








23 Rukmini Devi's high social status gained immediate support for Bharata Natyam. 








24 Menaka and her partner Ram Narayan in the ballet 
Menaka Lasyam. 





25, 26 Menaka’s performance of Kathak served to dissociate the dance from the nautch girls and gave it 
an elevated status. 











27 At her school in Khandala, Menaka trained dancers, a number of whom later became leading exponents of Kathak. 
Several of her pupils pose with her here: (from left) Bimla, Shevanti, Damayanti Joshi and Malati. 











The Gathering Momentum 





































Devi also became the first to 
take Kathakali abroad, in 1939. 
However, the troupe had just 
finished engagementsin France 
and Britain when the threat of 
war in Europe led to the 
cancellation of the tour. Ragini 
Devi returned to New York, 
founded the Indian Dance 
Theatre, and started giving 
performances with the help of 
local talent. 

La Meri, another American 
dancer, née Russell Meriwether 
Hughes, first experienced Indian 
dance ata concert given by Ruth 
St. Denis in 1915 and again 
when Pavlova and Shankar ap- 
peared on stage in the States in 
1923. She became a friend of 
Shankar and learnt the rudi- 
mentsof Indian dance from him. 
In 1937, while on an extended 
tour of Australasia, she stopped 
in India for four months. She 
made use of the time by learn- 
ing some Bharata Natyam from 
Papanasam Vadivelu Pillai and 
Srimati Gowriand Kathak from 
Ram Dutt Misra. When World 
War II broke out in 1939, she 
was obliged to return to New 
York. By then her interest in 
Indian dance had become quite 
serious and at the persuasion of 
Ruth St. Denis, she opened the 
Ethnologic Dance Center in 
New York in 1940, which con- 
tinued to function until 1956. 
The Center offered instruction 
mainly in East Indian and 
Spanish dancing, but a number 
of corollary techniques were 
also taught. 

La Meri's abiding interest in 
Indian dance led her to choreo- 
graph a number of full-length 
ballets and several short dances, 
some of which were quite bold 
attempts. She also authored a 
number of books on dance, of 
which Gesture Language of the 
Hindu Dance, with a foreword 


fter four of the classical thinking. Her interest in India, 
forms had been reinstated ^ especially in terms of dance, 
the next development saw the mounted and she soon found 
entry of new experimenters, herself composing dance 
some of whom were seniors numbers and presenting them 
while others were meredabblers. ^ tosmall audiences. Her growing 
The period is also notable for involvement also prompted her 
the introduction of a new style to pen Nritanjali, which was 
whichisdifficulttodefine. For, published in 1928 and became 
it combined elements from the {һе first book on Indian dance 
Shankar style, the Santiniketan іп English. 
style, and real or imagined Around this time, she 
features of any dance form of happened to attend a talk on 
India, Ceylon or Indonesia. Indian art where she saw some 
Known as "Oriental Dance” slides depicting the Kathakali 
this ersatz mix enjoyed consi- tradition. Excited by what she 
derable popularity for at least saw, she wanted to visit India to 
two decades. Its influence see and learn Kathakali. She 
continues today though the gained admission to the Kerala 
label “Oriental” hascompletely Kalamandalam, not an easy 
disappeared. achievement, for, Kathakali 
An awakening of interest in was then a patently male- 
dance stimulated by Uday dominated field. She also 
Shankar pervaded the 1930s became the first pupil from 
and early 19405 —the core of outside India to join the 
the Transition Years. This was Kalamandalam. 
followed by the regeneration of Ragini Devi was at the 
Manipuri, Kathakali, Bharata Kalamandalam for only a few 
Natyam, Kathak and, up to а months, but she had the good 
point, of Mohini Attam.The fortune of learning from 
movement received a thrust stalwarts. Her discerning eye 
from Tagore, Vallathol, E. spotted Gopinath, a brilliant 
Krishna Iyer, Rukmini Devi — pupilandanintensely evocative 
and Menaka. In addition, dancer. She engaged him as her 
foreigners such as St. Denis, dance partner for presenting 
Shawn and Pavlova, through Kathakali (or rather her adap- 
their own example, kindled — tationofit) outside Kerala. The 
awareness for the art both in items they danced were in the 
Indiaandabroadevenifonlyin Kathakali technique furnished 
anincidentalway.Severalother Бу Gopinath but they had anew 
foreign dancers like Ragini look in keeping with Ragini 
Devi, La Meri and Louise  Devi's ideas of stage presen- 
Lightfoot, contributed signi- tation. Ragini Deviand Gopinath 
ficantly to the gathering made their first appearance in 
momentum of the Revival. Bombay in 1932, and were 
Born an American, with hailed by the Press as the 
Esther as her maiden name, harbingers of a new era in 
Ragini Devi became interested Indian dance. They toured the 
in dance at a young age. The country, giving both perfor- 
turning point in her life came тапсеѕ as well as lecture 
when she married Ramlal Bajpai, -demonstrations and their 
an Indian settled in New York. association lasted three years. 
Overnight this brought her During this time their efforts 
close to the Indian community brought wide recognition to 
there, and the exposure helped Indian dance in general, and to 
her empathise with Indian Kathakali in particular. Ragini 


by Ananda Coomaraswai 
published in 1942, is a detai 
and dependable work on: 
subject. 

Louise Lightfoot was stu 
ing architecture in Austra 
Inspired by Pavlova's preser 
tions during her first seas 
she decided to devote her: 
entirely to dance. She lea 
ballet in Paris and London, a 
organised Australia's first ba 
company, which she direct 
for eight years. When pass 
through India, she beca 
interested in Indian dance, à 
stayed on for six months 
study it. On her return 
Australia, she presented Indi 
dance for the first time 
Sydney, using Indian music a 
costumes. Her success provic 
the incentive to return to Ini 
in 1938 for a prolonged stu: 
She joined the Kalamandala 
Within a year she organis 
what was called the Ka 
mandalam Ballet, and present 
performances in India. T 
artistes were from Ka 
mandalam, with Anan 
Shivaram as the star perform 
By way of divertisseme: 
Louise Lightfoot also includ 
afew Manipuri pieces offer 
by Priyagopal Singh of the ro: 
family of Manipur, with whe 
she had studied for a sh 
while. Later she formed 
regular troupe with Anan 
Shivaram, who. appeared 
solo dances. Louise Lightfc 
also started a Western bal 
school in Bangalore, pupils 
which gave occasional x 
formances. With her Indi 
dancers, in particular Апап 
Shivaram and Priyagopal Sing 
Louise Lightfoot introduc 
Kathakali and Manipuri prin 
pally to Australia and Ne 
Zealand as also to oth 
countries. ۰ 
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28 La Meri, a great promoter of Indian Dance, in the ballet Devi Murti. 








30 Ragini Devi (an American by birth and a pioneer 
in the Indian Dance Revival) crystallises a moment 
of terror as the Goddess Kali. 





29 Ananda Shivaram, a dedicated Kalamandalam student, 
joined Louise Lightfoot and took Kathakali abroad. 
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31 Ragini Devi in her popular Marwari dance. 


The Indian Catalysts 


ne of the most dazzling 

figures brought forth 
during the Transition Years 
was the dancer Ram Gopal. 
Born of a Burmese mother and 
a Rajput father, he spent his 
childhood at the family’s 
ancestral house in Bangalore. 
He was attracted to dancing 
from a very early age. La Meri 
discovered him and took him 
with her on her tour of the 
Orient, but they parted in 
Tokyo. With a letter of intro- 
duction from the American 
Ambassador in Tokyo to Cecil 
B. de Mille, Ram Gopal went to 
Hollywood. He was an instant 
success both in America and 
Europe in 1938. Tremendously 
encouraged, he returned to 
India to collect a troupe with 
which to tour Europe again. 
While in Europe he received 
the finest tributes. In his case 
too, the War interrupted his 
work and so he returned to 
India. Until then he had offered 
only dances of his own com- 
position which did not follow 
any particular style. By 1940 
Kathakali and Bharata Natyam 
had become familiar names, 
especially in the south. Grasp- 
ing the opportunity, Ram Gopal 
began to pursue these styles, 
studying with the greatest 
masters:: Kunju Kurup for 
Kathakali and Meenakshi 
Sundaram Pillai and Ellappa 
Pillai for Bharata Natyam. Ram 
Gopal did not perform much 
of Kathakali in its original 
form, though he used his know- 
ledge of the dance in some of 
his later compositions. Ram 
Gopal became the first profes- 
sional male dancer to perform 
Bharata Natyam and to present 


it all over India as well as 
abroad. Although he learnt 
only a few items, his perfor- 
mances were sheer perfection; 
his magnificent stage appear- 
ances helped win a flattering 
image for the art. 

The second line of pioneers 
won acclaim in the mid-thirties: 
of these, the most renowned 
are Sadhona Bose, Nataraj 
Vashi and Moni Bardhan, along 
with performers such as Lila 
Desai, Azurie, Enakshi Rama 
Rau and Krishna Hutheesingh. 
None of these dancers adhered 
to the classical traditions, 
though a few had been exposed 
to them in some form or 
the other. Some acknow- 
ledged their work as belonging, 
in whole or in part, to the 
“Oriental” genre. Each carved 
out his or her own path, deter- 
mined by inclination, experi- 
ence and expediency. 

Sadhona Bose, while’ con- 
ceding admiration and respect 
for the four ruling classical 
forms, insisted that none of 
them singly had the simple and 
direct power of communica- 
tion to capture audiences of 
the time. She therefore evolved 
a synthesis that coincided with 
her ideals. Nataraj Vashi studied 
Kathakali, and went to Java, 
Bali and Ceylon to learn the 
forms prevalent there, and he 
eventually evolved an eclectic 
idiom of his own. Moni Bardhan, 
who was notas widely travelled 
as Sadhona Bose or Nataraj 
Vashi, confined most of his 
work to Bengal, and accu- 
mulated an unusual repertoire 
which included items of such 
diverse techniques as Kathak, 
Manipuri, Oriental, Tanjore 
Oriental, Javanese, Balanese, 
Japanese and Naga. What 
emerges glaringly from these 
examples is that each exponent 
was determined not to be classi- 
fied as a practitioner of a 
derivative style and hence con- 
sciously tried to be different 
and inventive. 


32 Ram Gopal, the first male artiste to perform Bharata 
Natyam and to take the dance outside India, in one of 
his earliest performances as Krishna. 
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33 Maya Rani, one of Ram Gopal's earliest dance partners. 





34 Moni Bardhan, one of the leading exponents of 35 Sadhona Bose evolved a style of her own by drawing 
“Oriental Dance,” in Ajanta. upon the vast treasury of Indian classical dance forms. 





36 Sadhona Bose as the heroine, Могуіапа, in the film Alibaba. 





Parallel Streams 


I: is evident that in the first 
phase of the Transition 
Years, various parallel streams 
ran concurrently. One was 
strictly classical, fostered by 
conscientious and orthodox 
promoters like Rukmini Devi in 
Bharata Natyam and Vallathol 
for Kathakali. Another was the 
stream that refused to have any 
link with tradition, the fore- 
most example of which is Uday 
Shankar. There was also the 
middle path, that remained 
tentative and experimental, for 
its adherents could not really 
decide what to take and what 
to leave of the classical and how 
much to add of their own to 
make a judicious blend. To this 
family belonged half-way in- 
novators like Tagore,Gopinath 
and Sadhona Bose. And there 
was yet another category, of 
those who had no foundation in 
any classical tradition, nor 
were mature enough to evolve 
a distinctive style of their own. 
Their work remained perilously 
undecided, confused and reck- 
less; if they triumphed, it was 
only because of the novelty in 
what they offered, and the 
triumph was short-lived. Moni 
Bardhan, Lila Desai, Azurie and 
* all those of the “Oriental” clan 
subscribed to this capricious 
trend. 

The Bharata Natyam form 
dominated the classical tradi- 
tions. On the one hand, the 
art had been weaned away 
from the devadasis and adopted 
by talented women in all strata 
of society. On the other, the 
devadasis themselves turned 
professional and commercial 
overnight; and with the least 
effort or pang of conscience, 
they slid into the. common, 
ticketed, theatre circuit. Bala- 
saraswati, | Swarnasaraswati, 
Varalakshmi, Bhanumati, 
Jeevaratnam, Jayalakshmi, 
Pattu, Saranayaki— names to 
reckon with—all readily quit 
the house of God, to serve 
Mammon. 


The three other prevailing 
forms did not make such a 
dramatic comeback. Kathakali, 
by virtue of its esoteric nature, 
for long appeared distant, un- 
intelligible and enigmatic to 
lay audiences and therefore 
did not succeed in building up 
a wide Indian following. Yet, 
because of its power of nar- 
rative, it proved to be the most 
appropriate traditional form 
for dance compositions. 
Manipuri, being the easiest to 
perform if only deceptively so, 
allured a clientele in Bengal as 
well as in what was then known 
as the Bombay Presidency, on 
account of the efforts of gurus 
like Naba Kumar Singh and 
Bipin Singh who based them- 
selves in Bombay. As for 
Kathak, it did not take long 
for the art to achieve a high 
status once the nautch girls 
had been relegated to the back- 
ground and once master per- 
formers like Acchan Maharaj 
and Shambhu Maharaj pre- 
viously confined to princely 
courts began to appear in 
public. The glory of the 
classical traditions was re- 
instated. 

But what of the innumerable 
folk and tribal dance traditions 
of India? How did they fare in 
the Transition? They were 
treated indifferently and per- 
functorily. Beginning with 
Uday Shankar, the répertoires 
of all the dancers encompassed 
items of folk or tribal dance in 
their presentations. But not a 
single dancer made an honest 
attempt to see or learn the 


dance from the actual per- 
formers, or try to replicate 
the authentic. costumes or 
accompanying music. The 
dances were given contrived 
names like Naga, Bhil, Marwari. 
The audiences, suspecting 
little, welcomed whatever was 
offered. Dances : staged by 
actual folk or tribal people for 
the benefit of audiences in 
towns and cities developed 
only after the Indian Indepen- 
dence. At about the same time, 
professional dance troupes 
introduced a semblance of 
authenticity to their presenta- 
tions. 


37 Acchan Maharaj (father of Birju Maharaj) was a leading 

figure in Kathak between the 1920s and 1940s. He is 

portrayed here in a painting by the American artist, 
Herbert Stowitts. 
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38 Swarnasaraswati, a devadasi who profited 
from the public acceptance of Bharata Natyam. 





39 The rebirth of Bharata Natyam occurred in January 1933. 
People began to accept it as a respectable art form and flocked 


to theatres to watch devadasis perform. Among those who 
gained sudden prominence was Balasaraswati. 








The Ballet is Born 


де durable outcome 
of the period was the induc- 
tion of the concept of Western 
ballet into Indian Dance. This 
originated with Uday Shankar. 
Thereafter anyone, whether 
professing the classical idiom 
or rejecting it, found it im- 
possible to escape the spell of 
ballet. Dance-dramas, operatic 
dances, or even dances involv- 
ing more than one performer 
and having a story content, 
came to be categorised as 
ballets. Although the word 
“ballet” by implication signi- 
fies “dance”, the term was new 
to Indians and therefore these 
presentations were known as 
“dance ballets”. 

The early Indian ballets all 
had mythological themes. The 
first was Uday Shankar's 
Tandava Nrittya, staged in 
1931, followed by Rasa Lila in 
1932 and Kalia Damon in 1933. 
In addition to the dance-dramas 
of Tagore and his Santiniketan 


pupils, Gopinath and Ragini 


40 Indian Renaissance Artistes produced Discovery of India, a nationalistic ballet based on 


Deviin 1934 offered two ballets, 
Radha-Krishna and Siva- 
Parvati. After his association 
with Ragini Devi came to an 
end in 1936, Gopinath married 
Thankamani, a pupil at Kala- 
mandalam. Soon afterwards he 
was appointed Palace Dancer 
in the State of Travancore. 
Here, he started an institution 
of his own called Shri Chitro- 
daya Narthakalayam under the 
patronage of the Maharaja. 
In the years that followed 
Gopinath and Thankamani 
produced a number of ballets. 
In 1935-36 Menaka created her 
three ballets which were based 
on Kathak. Until Uday Shankar 
opened his Centre at Almora in 
1939 it had not occurred to 
choreographers that there 
could be ballets outside the 
hackneyed frame of gods and 
goddesses. Shankar choreo- 
graphed two works, Rhythm of 
Life and Labour and Machi- 
nery, and thus began an entirely 
new era in Indian ballet. 
Sadhona Bose continued the 


trend and in 1941 created 
Bhookh, a trenchant commen- 
tary on the Bengal Famine; thus 
with one stroke she converted 
ballet into a medium that 
invited public involvement ina 
significant contemporary issue. 
The effectiveness of this be- 
came all too apparent when, as 
a result of the 1942 national 
upsurge, a number of perform- 
ing groups  materialised— 
among them, Indian People's 
Theatre Association, Indian 
National Theatre, and Indian 
Renaissance Artistes. They 
produced a string of ballets and 
succeeded in their intention of 
stirring the people in the cause 
of Indian Independence. 

No account of the Transition 
Years would be complete with- 
out mention of Haren Ghosh, 
India’s first impresario; there 
has never been another like 
him. Haren Ghosh, who was 
in Calcutta, stepped in as a 
sponsor and promoter of dance. 





Pandit Nehru’s book. 








serned himself only 
ice, and refused to 
ly of the other per- 
arts. Through his well- 
1 machinery, effective 
and other presenta- 
*thods, Haren Ghosh 
interest in a wide 
dance traditions and 
s in the case of Hurok 
Jnited States, Haren 
лате carried a certain 
2e of excellence in 
mong those he spon- 
ere Uday Shankar 
abindranath Tagore 
upils of Santiniketan 
Jalasaraswati (1934), 
ikaran Namboodri of 
"i (1936), Sadhona 
37), Chhau Dancers 
ella (1937), Manipuri 
of Imphal (1939), 
: Devi (1941) and 
and Thankamani 
Jnfortunately Haren 
is brutally slaughtered 41, 42 Gopinath and his wife Thankamani, through performances 
жа during the Partition and instruction, promoted and perfected the Kathakali dance form. 
947, 








From Stage to Screen 


he emerging interest in 
dance also manifested 
itself in cinema. Silent films 
occasionally carried dance 
sequences, but with the advent 
of the talkies in 1930, dance 
claimed a place of its own. In 
Bombay the talkies made their 
first appearance in September 
1930. One of the films shown 
was about dance featuring the 
leading star of the time, 
Sulochana. In the following 
year, two major producers, 
Madan Theatres and Krishna 
Film Company, released a 
variety of short films, some of 
which dealt with dance exclu- 
sively. The film Sairandhri 
produced by Prabhat in 1933 
carried genuine Bharata 
Natyam by dancers from 
Madras. In 1934 Ragini Devi 
and Gopinath contributed a 
Bharata Natyam duet to a 
Telugu film. In the same year 
the sisters Tara and Sitara, 
Kathak dancers of Benares, 
entered the film industry an 
with their entry more meaning- 
ful dancing was introduced 
on the screen. Several other 
dancers, mostly from the pro- 
fessional nautch community, 
made their way to the cinema 
in the thirties, but what they 
offered carried the unmistak- 
stamp of their earlier 
calling. 

Of all the dancers of the era 
only Sadhona Bose created an 
impact on the film world. She 
made her debut in 1934 and 
some of her memorable appear- 
ances were in Abhinaya and 
Kum Kum the Dancer. Her 
most outstanding performance 
was as the court dancer in 
Wadia Films’ Raj Nartaki. 














43 The early dance compositions in movies relied largely on group dances for spectacular effects, as in this still from 
the film Vikram-Urvashi, produced in 1936. 








To the Flashpoint 



























The changes in the Indian 
dance tradition resulted not 
only from the efforts of parti- 
cular pioneers but also from 
the common pulse of the times. 
Precisely at the point where 
the art had been given up 
for lost, men and women of 
intellect and understanding 
emerged апа initiated a 
desperately needed impetus 


and spirit. They served to 
effect the transition—to lift 
the art form from the degrada- 
tion to which it had sunk to 
noble heights, making these 
years part of unforgettable 
history. 














B: 1940 a fresh group of 
dancers had climbed to the 
professional stage. These were 
mostly intrepid young women 
of good birth and breeding. 
Initially only those practising 
the southern forms like Bharata 
Natyam, Kathakali and Mohini 
Attam attained overall recogni- 
tion. The names of Mrinalini 
Sarabhai, Shanta Rao and 
Radha Sri Ram readily come to 
mind in this context. The 
northern forms Kathak and 
Manipuri took at least another 
five years to penetrate the 
south, which they did through 
film. The high point of the 
Transition Years occurred in 
the mid-forties. Indeed, as if to 
mark the phase, an All-India 
Dance Festival— the first of its 
kind— was held at Bombay, 
beginning on January 18, 1945. 
The Festival brought, on the 
same platform, not just the 
schools of dance then recog- 
nised, but also all their principal 
interpreters. It is to be noted, 
however, that the Festival ack- 
nowledged only the classical 
traditions and extended no 
cognisance whatsoever to un- 
conventional works such as 
those of Uday Shankar and 
others. 

Indian dance has come a 
long way since 1945. Yet the 
challenge, the excitement, the 
fulfilment of the years of the 
"Dance in Transition" will 
ever remain emphatic. Forms, 
practitioners and products ap- 
peared as part of an organised, 
majestic procession, and all 
forged ahead on the strength 
of their new-born convictions. 
Trained and skilled per- 
formers, charged with passion 
and dedication, stepped in 
opportunely to continue the 
line that had all but snapped. 
Tradition was duly honoured, 
fresh values injected, and a 
growing audience willing to be 
stimulated and to stimulate 
was born. Nevertheless, Indian 
Dance went through a bleak, 
dark and somewhat decadent 
period before the Transition. 44 The All-India Dance Festival (Bombay, 1945) attracted 
Fortunately, it tided over the a majority of the principal exponents of classical dance styles. 
period of crisis majestically. Kathak master Shambhu Maharaj as Krishna. 




































































Notes 


Eighteenth Century Andhra Paintings in a Warsaw Collection 





Marta Jakimowicz-Shah 


The Old Prints and Drawings Department 
of the Warsaw University Library houses 
a most unusual collection of eighteenth 
century paintings from Andhra Pradesh 
(No. 476). 

These paintings present 105 
mythological images. Sets like these used 
to be made for princes and rulers in 
South India or kept for sale near 
important temples. The majority of the 
leaves depict hieratic representations 
of deities. Ghese are: pan-Hinduistic gods, 
including the ten incarnations of Vishnu 
and the eight Guardians of the Quarters; 
also, several gods known all over India 
whose cult is stronger in the south; 
further, images of Vishnu and Shiva as 
worshipped in certain temples in south 
Andhra and north and central Tamilnadu; 
lastly, mainly female folk deities 
belonging only to the southern tradition. 
The latter part of the collection is devoted 
to narrative cycles: fragments from the 
Ramayana, the life of Krishna, the 
episodes of Markandeya and the elephant 
king, and other motifs. The sequence of 
the story seems disturbed at times — this 
was probably caused by the European 
owners of the picture. 

On the whole Vishnu in his various 
aspects and avataras, especially in the 
pastoral and protective role of child 
Krishna, receives preference in these 
paintings. Furthermore, the iconography 
reveals ties with the rural tradition of 
Andhra. For example, among the 
represented folk goddesses is Poleramma 
who is worshipped exclusively in Andhra, 
and Yoganarasimha whose cult is prevalent 
in that area. Certain characteristics speak 
of the individual background of these 
paintings versus the southern tradition. 
These are: the importance accorded to 
Balarama and Hanuman’s precedence over 
Rama himself, and the absence of Ganesha, 
Kama and Poturaju, the most powerful 
male god of Andhra villages. 

The pages bear inscriptions in Telugu 
giving the names of the deities depicted 
below with an honorificum or a brief 
sentence describing the scene. The 
language exhibits a number of 
elements absorbed from Tamil, and 
therefore suggests a dialect of Telugu 
spoken in southern Andhra close to the 
Tamilnadu border. 

The Warsaw paintings are executed in 
the post-Vijayanagara style which was 
widespread in the territory once dominated 
by that kingdom, namely, parts of Andhra, 
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Karnataka and Tamilnadu. Descendants 
of the painters who had worked under 
Vijayanagara patronage served local 
Hindu rajas or temple centres, evolving 
their respective provincial variants of the 
post-Vijayanagara School which however 
retained a basic stylistic coherence. 

The paintings were essentially different 
from contemporary Islamic painting 
executed in the Deccan. It is remarkable 
how artistically authentic the art 
remained towards its sources, and though 
in some areas like northern Andhra and 
Tanjore the painting reflects Islamic 
influence, the new motifs were absorbed 
as decorative factors and formally 
transformed. In the paintings at Warsaw 
such motifs are marginal, and the overall 
effect is that of a slightly rustic but still 
vigorous post-Vijayanagara convention. 
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The closest analogy to the Warsaw 
paintings can be found in the early 
eighteenth century mythological 
illustrations executed by a Telugu artist 
from Madras for the second version of 
Niccolao Manucci's Storia do Mogor!, 
as well as in the murals at Shravana 
Belgola?. Considering the scarcity of 
surviving South Indian paintings, due 
among other reasons to the general 
indifference of collectors and scholars, 
the Warsaw set seems to be rather valuable. 

The compositions of these paintings, as 
well as South Indian painting in general, 
evolved from or along with the tradition 
of temple architecture and temple murals. 
The painted walls of the temples were 


1 Shiva as Bhikshatana (mendicant beggar) 
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divided into horizontal zones within which 
vertical architectural elements punctuated 
successive figures and larger scenes. 
The hieratic images of gods in the Warsaw 
collection stand under the arches of their 
separate “chapels”. These chapels are 
synthetic manifestations of the niche-like 
shrines which adorned the walls, towers 
and pillars of sacred structures. In the 
scenes with dynamic groups the upper 
arched element changes into a stylised 
shrine-roof with cloth hangings and floral 
garlands suspended from it according to 
the custom of decorating the sanctum. 
Each of the 105 paintings is executed 
in gouache on hand-made paper of 
approximately 34 x 23 centimetres in size. 
The palette is not too complicated 
consisting predominantly of primary and 
saturated colours such as red, yellow and 
blue and the more complex green, violet 
and pink. Black outlines and rows of 
white dots enhance their intensity. 
Contrasting colours are laid flat, rarely 
mixed together. Modelling is emphatic: it 
is achieved through graded washes of 
watered black, darker towards the 
contour. The mass reveals itself in an 
abstract light. In the figures shown 
frontally these shadows concentrate along 
the outer lines of the hands and legs, 
while in the case of groups in action 
and figures depicted in profile, they 
are concentrated towards the direction 
of movement. The highest parts are 
left unpainted or accentuated by small 
patches of light colour. Special stress is 
laid on bringing out the plastic quality of 
the face. Looking at the sensuous, almost 
“convex” statues one is constantly 
reminded of sculpture and of the concept 
of the human body as a “full pitcher”. 
The flat, decorative, linear quality of 
these paintings does not necessarily 
contradict the sculpture-like impression: 
in fact it may complement it and interpret 
it, even stress it, when strong black lines 
surround the bulging forms and patterned 
clothes, when dotted necklaces follow the 
convexities of the body. On the other 
hand, however, the multitude of jewels, 
garlands and sashes broken into tiny 
particles, and the omnipresent white dots 
flatten the mass to some extent, and cause 
a certain restlessness, interrupting the 
continuity of line and blurring the original 
shape of things. The god’s garments are 
painted rather evenly and frontally, 
particularly the designs on them. 
The figure is placed centrally against an 
abstract background. Its limbs comply to 
a specific symmetry. The limbs frequently 
appear as if they were separate entities. . 
Within the rectangular borders, the many 
arms of the deity, the garlands and the 
ends of the clothes almost assume the form 
of a double fan, gradually leading the eye 
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to the centre of the composition. These 
paintings carry a suggestion of circular 
yantras. 

The hieratic images are centrally 
positioned and fill most of the space. In 
the case of deities which stand upright, 
they face the viewer with wide eyes 
looking ahead. The feet turned sideways 
touch the lower border or a lotus pedestal. 
Figures shown in profile have feet seen in 
profile one a little forward, the other 
curved backwards, three quarters of the 
pelvis visible, the torso and the shoulders 
shown frontally and the head in profile. For 
figures engaged in action, the same method 
was applied though in a more complex 
version, with the co-existence of several 
viewpoints. 

The background consists of a single 
colour often enlivened with textile-like 
patterns. It is darkened near the borders 
to evoke the impression of depth. The 
elements of architecture, landscape or the 
interiors are not related to the figures in 
perspective but placed near them. Each 
element and figure is enclosed in its own 
compartment. 

Iconographically the deities corresponded 
to the South Indian canon popular since 
the days of the Vijayanagara Empire. 

The prevailing schema was a four-armed 
image displaying the gestures of 
assurance and generosity, the upper hands 
holding the symbols associated with the 
deity. For instance, in the case of Vishnu, 
it was a discus and conch whereas Shiva 
held a hatchet and an antelope. Lakshmi 
carried two lotus flowers and Parvati a 
water lily. Even the strange white 
complexion of Krishna in some pictures 
had its antecedents in the South Indian 
iconography which was influenced by the 
light-skinned Vithoba of the Marathas. 

During the first half of the eighteenth 
century, after the fall of the Mughal 
Empire, Andhra became the scene of 
constant struggles for power. At that 
time the French Companie des Indes was 
expanding its activities in the commercial, 
diplomatic and military fields. Before the 
middle of the century, France acquired 
most of its Indian colonies — in eastern 
Tamilnadu as well as several towns in 
coastal Andhra such as Masulipatnam, 
Nizampatnam, Devipatnam and Yanam. 
Many French citizens, administrators, 
traders, missionaries and army personnel 
lived and travelled there. This generated 
in France a keen interest in India, 
particularly in its customs, religion and art. 
Already in the 1720s, agents under the 
orders of King Louis XV were searching 
in South India for books to be sent back 
to the Royal Library in Paris. Perhaps one 
of the agents despatched the present 
paintings. This is supported by the fact 
that the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 





houses a twin volume of paintings created 
in the same workshop as the one under 
discussion though predominantly Shaivite 
in content. 

The notes at the bottom of each page 
consist of the names of the gods depicted 
transliterated into French frequently 
along with more detailed explanations. 
This reveals that the European purchaser 
of both sets must have spent a long time | 
in India and learnt much about Hinduism. 
‘His meticulousness shows the scientific 
spirit of curiosity for the Oriental mixed 
apparently with a dose of condescension. 

Before the end of the century a set of 
the paintings, now bound in leather to 
form a book, reached Warsaw and were 
included in the collection of King 
Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski. 
Orientalism in Polish culture was 
expressed mainly in crafts which were 
modelled on Middle Eastern patterns, 
chiefly Turkish. Later two other 
orientalising trends came there from the 
West, mainly France, the aristocratic 
chinoiseries and Eastern ideas 
interpreted by philosophers and 
writers of the Enlightenment. 

The Andhra set must have been 
acquired from Paris like many of the other 
Western objects in the king's gallery. 

It may have appealed to him as one of 
the then fancied objects de curiosité. 
Being an exception in the royal collection, 
it was treated with respect for its 
informative value and uniqueness and 
given the title of the Hierogliphes 
indiennes. After the partition of Poland 
and the king's abdication, the paintings 
often changed hands. The king's successors 
sold them along with other items to the 
Warsaw University under the name of the 
Metamorphoses des divinitees indiennes. 
Later they were taken to St. Petersburg 
by the Russian occupants, but finally 
returned again to Warsaw. 
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2 Vamana, the dwarf incarnation of Vishnu 
3 Apsara turned crocodile swallows Hanuman 


4 Krishna steals clothes from Kansa’s 
washerman 
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Koyaanisqatsi — Life out of Balance 


Sivagami Subbiah 


“Until now, you've never really seen the 
world you live in" — claims the publicity 
poster for the film Koyaanisqatsi. 
Conceived by director Godfrey Reggio, a 
former priest, Koyaanisqatsi is a 
"non-verbal" film that integrates images, 
music and ideas. A 2.5 million-dollar 
extravaganza, it was shot over a period 
of seven years in fourteen American 
states. 

Pronounced “koy-ahnis-kaht-see”, the 
title is a Hopi Indian word meaning “life 
out of balance”. It was deliberately chosen 
to indicate how the actions of selfish and 
thoughtless men affect the rest of the 
world. The eighty-seven minute film is as 
unusual as its title. Traditional cinematic 
necessities have been dispensed with; 
landscapes and cityscapes emerge as the 
protagonists of the film. There is no 
dialogue or narration; Reggio apparently 
mistrusts the efficacy of words in 
conveying his message. Thus the movie 
speaks through a sequence of visual 
images and in the universal language 
of music. 

In the film, the background serves as 
the subject and the director searches for 
manifestations of life in the buildings, in 
the lights; life in terms of patterns, where 
the macrocosmos moves inwards to the 
microcosmos — where all life is inter- 
related. The hectic pace of modern life is 
juxtaposed against the grandeur and 
serenity of the natural environment. 
Koyaanisqatsi traces the exploitation of 
virgin land, its conversion into an urban 
conglomeration plagued by blight and 
finally its subjection to nuclear 
annihilation. 

The film presents a synthesis of the 
various facets of the earth, but in a 
manner which is different from what is 
generally accepted by human beings. Man 
sees himself as superior to Nature. 

In contrast with this attitude, the film 
emphasises Nature, of which man is just 
an incidental part. 

Says Reggio, "My concept of a film is 
that it's a high tech medium which can 
heighten consciousness and imagination, 
open our eyes to look at what we have 
stopped seeing. Our salvation depends on 
re-awakening, being reminded of the 
human condition”. In Koyaanisqatsi, 
Reggio does just this — he makes us aware 
of the 'human condition'. We discover our 
lives through the eyes of an alien and 
begin to realise we have become aliens in 
our own lives. 
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Undertones of paradox and irony are 
apparent in the film. On the one hand it 
is beautiful, on the other — unbearable 
because it presents the truth. In 
technology we have unconsciously created 
a Frankenstein with our own energy. Yet 
Reggio has had to use high technology 
to reflect the effects of high technology. 
He does not deny its effectiveness. 
He.merely alerts us about overdoing it. 
Perhaps, he realises that high technology 
is the only language we understand. 

The Institute for Regional Education, a 
non-profit foundation based in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, supported Reggio in the 
making of this film. Ron Fricke's 








cinematography is enhanced by the 
musical contribution of Philip Glass. 
Fricke modified and built much of his 

own equipment. In this film he combines 
. time-lapse, multiple exposures, close-ups 
and other photographic tricks to achieve 
the effects sought by the director. 

For instance, the spectacular moon-shot 
was an "in-camera mat shot": first a 
lighted building was photographed at 
night with a 75 mm lens. The film was 
wound back and a totally dark building 
was lined up to mask the building 

in the first exposure. Then, using a 

500 mm telephoto lens, Fricke shot the 
moon. As a result, the moon appears 
magical, dwarfing the skyscraper with its 


power. 





The music was not designed to play 
second fiddle to the visual. It was 
conceived as an “equal partner”. 
Rhythmic and harmonious, it is the 
balancing element in this film that deals 
with life out of balance. Trying to classify 
the music, the composer Philip Glass says, 
“It's a kind of post-modern concert music; 
it's tonal, based on a repetitive structure". 

The director expects nothing more from 
the film than to force people to question 
the world of geometric symmetry they live 
in. Says Reggio, "If our cities are polluted 
the answer is not to dome the cities to 
eliminate pollution. The answer is to 
examine our need to produce the 
pollution." This film was designed to be 
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an experience for the audience, not just a 
“conceptual exercise”. Even if this 
ambitious undertaking is just a creative 
outlet for the thoughts of the director, 

its significance lies in the fact that it is 

an effort directed towards alerting man to 
the dangers created by his ceaseless quest 
for a more advanced technology. 

The movie is not just a criticism of the 
existing “order”. The Hopi also use this 
word to express the concept of “a way of 
life that calls for another way of living”. 
Within the word "koyaanisqatsi" there 

is hope for the evolution of a new system. 
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Title : Date of Mahabharata Battle 
Author : 5: В. Roy 
Publisher — : The Academic Press, Gurgaon, Haryana. (1976) 
Format : 14x22 cms. 
pp. xx + 223 
Price : Rs. 50.00 


Shri S. B. Roy is Director, Institute of Chronology, New Delhi. 
The present work is his third monograph, the earlier two being 
Prehistoric Lunar Astronomy and Ancient India: A Chronological 
Study (1500-400' B.C.). It is good that an astronomer who has 
studied under no less a scientist than Dr. Meghnad Saha has taken 
upon himself the task of fixing the chronology of one of our most 
ancient sacred literary works. 

Roy believes that Max Mueller did a great disservice to early 
Indian chronology by solely relying on the literary method to fix 
dates. Max Mueller laid down that all works written in anusthubha 
shloka must have been created after 200 B.C. According to this 
scheme, the Rigveda must be dated c. 1200 B.C. and the 
Mahabharata battle с, 950 В. С. Roy rightly complains that 
“the subjective and tentative suggestions of Max Mueller have 
become stone walls and workers like Keith feel offended, if one 
dares to differ from them”. 

As opposed to Max Mueller, Roy relies on a multidimensional 
approach to determine ancient Indian chronology. And for 
ascertaining the date of the Mahabharata, he primarily relies 
on two sources. One of the sources is astronomical and the other 
is the list of dynasties given in the Puranas. The Mahabharata 
contains eleven astronomical observations. Roy has calculated 
that in the year 1414 B.C. these observations could be seen. 
This date is confirmed by the Puranic data. Pargiter was the 
first to use this data to determine the chronology of Indian proto- 
history and he arrived at the date c. 950 B.C. for the Bharata 
battle. Roy has shown that Pargiter did not use all the Puranic 
genealogies and therefore arrived at a later date. Roy rectifies 
this error and establishes that the battle took place c. 1400 B.C. 

Roy finds another lapse in Pargiter’s calculations. It appears 
that he had ignored the clear statement in the Puranas that there 
was a difference of 1050 or 1015 years between the birth of 
Parikshit and the coronation of Nanda. Accepting this statement 
as correct, long back, Cunningham computed the date for the 
battle as being 1424 B.C. Roy accepts Cunningham's reasoning 
and date. 

This date, which is supported by astronomical observations 
and Puranic data, is further strengthened by archaeological study. 
The archaeologist J. P. Joshi has found, at Bhagwanpura near 
Kurukshetra, the existence of polished greyware pottery (which 
is supposed to belong to the Pandavas according to B. B. Lal) 
in juxtaposition with Harappan pottery. Roy says that earlier 
the polished appearance of greyware was fixed at c. 100 B.C., 
whereas J. P. Joshi's discovery takes it back to c. 1500 B.C. It may 
be mentioned here that Dr. S. R. Rao who carried out underwater 
explorations to discover the Dwarka of the Mahabharata period 
came across pottery in that settlement and he dated this to 
the fifteenth century B.C. Thus, astronomical, traditional and 
archaeological material support the date c. 1400 B.C. as ascertained 
by Roy. This date is far more convincing than c. 950 B.C. 

Though thé book is on the date of the Mahabharata, it also 
discusses how the great epic came to be written. In this discussion, 
Roy supports the traditional view that it is the work of Vyasa and 
his disciples. This view is expressed in the Mahabharata itself 
thus: The original Mahabharata called Jaya or the first recension 
was written by Vyasa himself. It is contemporary itihasa (history) 
describing the events that led to the fratricidal war as well as the 
war itself as seen and related by him impartially. The second 
recension was written fifty years later by Vaisampayana who 
narrated it to Janamejaya in the presence of Vyasa himself. This 


became an authorised text and it was known as Bharata Samhita. 
The third recension was recited by Ugrashrava Saunti who learnt 
it from his father Romaharshana, who had been instructed by 
Vyasa himself. This recitation took place at the Naimisharanya 
conference of sages which was presided over by Saunaka of the 
Bhargava School. 

This traditional view, which Roy accepts, is rejected by 
Sukhthankar who laid the foundation for the critical edition of 
the Mahabharata. According to the latter, the Bhargava School 
acquired the Bharata from the sutas, Vaisampayana and Saunti 
and gave back instead the Mahabharata with numerous additions 
which converted the text to the rank of a Smriti and made it into 
a vehicle of popular instruction interspersed with entertainment, 
His conclusion is that the Bhargavas swallowed up the epic’s 
nucleus and that it would now be impossible to reconstruct the 
lost portion of the Kshatriya ballad of love and war. 

The hope of Roy that the nucleus can be recovered and that 
when recovered it will give the history of India at the time of the 
battle, that is, the period before the birth of the Buddha, is a 
forlorn one. While Roy is to be heartily commended for computing 
the chronology of the battle and other events in a satisfactory 
manner, his reliance on the traditional view that the Mahabharata 
as we now have it is the work of Vyasa and his disciples is misplaced. 


— С. S. Dikshit 


Title : Roopa Samhita— Designs Through the Ages б 
Author : Compiled by Vasudeo Smart 
Publisher : Pramila Vasudeo Smart, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi-5. : 
(Second revised edition 1983) 
Format : 29.3x22.5 cms. А 
рр. 199 including several black & white 
illustrations 
Price : Rs. 200.00; $ 50.00 


Shri Vasudeo Smarts “Roopa Samhita — Designs Through the 
Ages” is a mini-encyclopaedia of designs and decorative patterns. 
It features the traditional and folk motifs which occur in various 
arts and crafts ranging from architecture murals, pottery, textile, 
ornaments, furniture and even in perishable decoratives such 
as Alpana, Mandana, and Rangoli. The design forms are divided 
into sections such as Pottery Geometry, The Wish-Fulfilling 
Vine, Kalpasutra Decorations, The New Geometry of Flowers, 
Textiles, Tracery in Paper and Chalk, The Ocean of Ornaments, 
and The Handicrafts of Patterns. This classification, however, 
is more or less subjective and has not been based on any 
technical norms. All the same he has tried to illustrate each 
section with a sufficient number of patterns. 

This study reveals that by and large the patterns and designs 
are initially conceived in line before being made applicable to 
any object or purpose. But when the design is rendered in any 
particular material, it assumes a new look and dimension. This 
is particularly so in carvings in relief: they appear to be different 
from the original when reduced to pure line. To illustrate the 
beauty of a good carving or relief the rendering needs to be 
illusionistic, and not in pure line. However, looking at the 
purpose of the compilation of designs in this book, these things 
could be ignored. 

The visual impact of the complicated designs printed in the 
book is generally satisfying, but on closer examination one finds 
the execution rather casual. For example, the rendering of the 
human figure shows cursory treatment of the hands and feet. 
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* Shri Smart must have put in a lot of effort while working оп 
sections such as The New Geometry of Flowers, Textiles: Brocade 
and Bouquets and Textiles: The Fantasy of Prints and Paints. 
Designs in these sections will prove extremely handy to art 
students, teachers and even to craftsmen. The collection is exce- 
llent and the rendering very pleasant. While reproducing designs 
of the Kashmiri Shawl, the artist has been able to maintain the 
Character of the weave as well as the embroidery. The artist 
.geems to be at ease in the compilation of the section entitled 
Tracery in Paper and Chalk. In this section the designs of Alpana, 
Sanzi (Paper-cut) and Mandana are simple, beautiful and characte- 
ristic. The first section entitled Pottery Geometry required more 
care in its drawing — it is too stiff and hard and does not capture 
the grace and simplicity of the original design. Similarly, drawings 
executed from the stone carvings of Sanchi, Bharhut and Amaravati 
do not match the originals in structural grace and rhythm. Other 
sections like The Decorative Pot, The Ocean of Ornaments and 
The Handicrafts of Patterns are adequately illustrated. 

The tradition of design as well as crafts in India is more 
than complex: Designs like Mandana, Alpana and Rangoli are 
not composed by any particular designer but are community 
expressions handed down from generation to generation. According 
to Hindu convention, a bride must possess certain skills and an 
aesthetic sense in spheres such as Chitrakala, Sangit and Nritya — 
art, music and dance. To keep her house beautiful, she should be 
conversant with the art of decorating the walls and the courtyard, 
and the art of embroidery and bead work as well. Then, there are 
communities of craftsmen, whose crafts are maintained and per- 
petuated from father to son. Carvers, potters, goldsmiths, weavers 
and printers all fall into this category. There is yet another 
category of traditional designers who specialise in highly sophisti- 
cated skills based on the scientific knowledge of their craft. They 
design temples, palaces and armouries. The book takes due note of 
most of the categories of design mentioned above. However, the 
compilation would have become more comprehensive and complete 
had the author given a brief note at the beginning of each section 
indicating the nature and character of the designs and their scope. 
Similarly, for the designs in relief and carving, a different rendering 
technique or a half-tone reproduction of the original carving to 
illustrate the actual application of design would have been 
more meaningful. 

The whole approach towards designs —their execution and 
function —has undergone a great change in recent times. In the 
pre-independence period a community of barefoot designers used 
to travel from place to place carrying crude albums of designs 
connected with their trade. These designers specialised in tattoo 
markings, khadi printing on textiles, ornamental designs on 
walls, embroidery and metal ornaments. 

After independence things have changed. Craft centres have 
been established in various regions which patronise traditional 
craftsmen and market their wares through emporiums in major 
Cities. These traditional craftsmen follow age-old design conven- 
tions, which continue unchanged. The Government-sponsored 
Weavers’ Service Centres throughout the country look into all 
the aspects of traditional textiles. Trained and gifted artists work 
with master craftsmen in these centres. In Art Schools, designs 
in two dimensions and three dimensions are taught in a fundamental 
system wherein traditional concepts of design do not always play 
an important role. 

Against this background it is difficult to assess the actual 
usefulness of this book. Undoubtedly this compilation will prove 
immensely valuable to those who are interested in the general 
study of the design concepts of traditional Indian craftsmen. 
Art teachers may find this book handy to expose their students 
to the Indian tradition of design. 


— Baburao Sadwelkar 
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Title : The Critique of Indian Theatre 
Authors : Edited by M. L. Varadpande and Dr. Sunil Subhedar 
Publisher : Unique Publications, 
3380, Вада Street, Hauz Qazi, Delhi- 110 006. (1981) 
Format ` : 24 x 18.5 cms. 
| pp. vi + 208 + 11 black & white plates and 2 drawings 
Price : Rs. 150.00; $ 30.00 


This is an excellent anthology of research papers on the Indian 
theatre published during the course of this century. The editors and 
the publishers deserve our congratulations on bringing out this book. 

Let me, however, start off on a note of complaint. The criteria 
influencing the selection is not clear. The editors briefly explain 
that they have tried to bring together "rare and scholarly" research 
papers, “published long ago in the journals which have become rare 
over a period of time". If so, Mr. Varadpande's own paper on 
Dashavatara (1978) would not seem to qualify on grounds of either 
age or access. Not that I object to its inclusion. It is a valuable paper 
and I am glad it is here. I feel the same about papers by R. C. Hazra 
(1962) and Dilip Kumar Kanjilal (1962). Mr. Hazra traces references 
to professional jesters in Vedic literature while Mr. Kanjilal analyses 
the Natya Sastra for its political documentation. Both are excellent, 
but of fairly recent vintage. Again, judged by the general standard 
of scholarship in this collection, K. G. Sesha lyer’s paper on ancient 
south-Indian theatre (1920) seems pedestrian. It is a purely des- 
criptive essay which offers no original or stimulating insights. 
Whatever its value when first published, it has not weathered well. 
The editors state that they had prepared a detailed critical preface 
but "resisted the temptation of publishing it". I wish they had 
succeeded in overcoming the hesitation. A collection like thís needs 
to make clear the basic editorial policy informing the choice, if 
it is not to seem purely random. 

What saves the book or makes it such refreshing reading is that most 
of the papers convey the excitement of discovery and argument which 
characterised Sanskrit scholarship more than fifty years ago. Thus, 
T. Bloch (1903) offers arguments for considering the Ramgarh caves 
as an example of the Indian theatre in the pre-Christian era. S. N. 
Majumdar Sastri (1921) traces the source of the idea of Shakuntala's 
lost ring to the Greek historian Herodotus. Herodotus had narrated 
a similar story in connection with Polycrates, the King of Samas. Most 
of these controversies still engage us since they remain unresolved. 

A. Barriedale Keith's presence dominates the volume as it 
dominated Sanskrit scholarship. The brilliance of his mind, his 
wide-ranging interests and academic rigour, combined with a keen 
love for debate, make his two papers eminently enjoyable. But 
time casts a curious light on some of the controversies. Keith 
brandishes his seasonal god in the face of Ridgeway who implicitly 
believes that drama is born from reverence to the dead and that 
gods have human and historical origins. By the time the argument 
has wound its way through reasons why the granthikas should 
depict Krishna as "red" while his uncle Kamsa is painted "black", 
whether Krishna with his name indicating blackness could qualify 
to be the Sun-god and, if so, why his birthday should fall on the 
winter solstice, the debate reads like a hilarious parody of Cambridge 
scholarship at the turn of the century. 

Similarly, Dr. Jarl Charpeutier in his essay "On the Hindu 
Drama" (1923) accuses Sudraka of ‘bad taste’ for interpolating the 
story of Aryaka and Palaka in the love story of Vasantsena and 
Charudatta. He can see no causal connection between the two 
narratives and hence finds Bhasa's less complicated "Charudatta" 
definitely superior to Sudraka's "Mrichchakalika". 

Most critics today would agree that this interpolation is in fact one 
of the many strategies Sudraka uses to lift a soppy sentiinental tale 
to almost Shakespearean heights and that Charpeutier illustrates a 
classic phenomenon where a brilliant academic mind grasps the 
structural operations of a performing art form. Yet, to be fair to 
him, Charpeutier clearly recognises the genius of "Mudraraksasa". 


. 


Gandharva, choreographed by Uday Shankar 


Courtesy, Mohan Khokar Dance 
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The Impulse to Adorn 
studies in traditional indian 
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Noted authorities discuss different 
vistas of traditional Indian 
Architecture such as carved 
ornamentation in metal, wood and 
stone, textile decorations. pp. 156. 





Captures a whole heritage in its 
many sided vitality; temples, 
paintings, mosques and churches, 
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An Age of Splendour 
Islamic Art in India 
Projects with perception one 

of the most interesting periods 
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Contributions on art, architecture, 
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Pageant of Indian Art 
Documents the grand pageant of 
Indian art and culture presented 
at the Festival of India in 

Great Britain. It covers the 
panorama of 2000 years of Indian 
art, painting and sculpture, 

folk arts and crafts. pp. 173. 
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There are sixteen research papers here, most of which manage 
to engage the reader in a lively debate even today. There is also a 
photo-essay "Dashavatar in Odissi Style" by Sonal Mansingh. 
Unfortunately, the photographs are poorly reproduced. 

In fact, the volume could have done with more attention from the 
editorial department. Sources of papers are sometimes given at the 
end of the text itself, sometimes appended to the “Notes” at the 
end of the book. In the case of Keith's first article the source is 
mentioned only in the Preface whereas the source of Professor E. 
Hultzsch's paper could not be found anywhere. The proof-reading 
is deplorable. One can laugh away a howler which makes a crow 

-out of crown. But the wholesale reproduction on p. 37 of 24 lines 
that belong to p. 31 would not be forgiven in a hurriedly edited 
daily newspaper. What is lost in the place of these lines will never 
be known to anyone who has no access to the 1911 issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society! 

But let me not end on a sour note. This collection should be in the 
libraries of not just Sanskrit scholars or theatre enthusiasts but of 
anyone who cares about the development and future of Indian art 
and culture. 


— Girish Karnad 
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Publisher : The Times of India and Allied Publications, 
| D. М. Road, Bombay 400 001. (1983) 
Format : 82 x 23.2 cms. 

pp. 372 including 564 colour and 

black & white illustrations 
Price : Rs. 650.00 


Among the sectarian arts in India with a great past and an 
unbroken continuity, Jaina art is prominent. Appearing sometime 
c. the first century B.C., it is still active today. It is but natural that 
through the centuries its career be marked by growth in various 
ways and forms in different regions, but unlike Buddhist and 
Brahmanical art it is restricted in scope by the simplicity and 
austerity of the Jaina religion. For a proper appreciation of Indian 
Art, whether of Jaina, Buddhist or Brahmanical origin, it must be 
judged not only from an aesthetic point of view but also with a 
correct understanding of its spiritual content, as well as in the 
context of contemporary art-forms of other religions. For, irrespective 
of the sharp differences in metaphysical matters, the various sects 
have many traditions and concepts in common and therefore have 
borrowed freely and adapted unhesitatingly that which has been 
appealing and impressive from one another. It is, therefore, incumbent 
on the part of an art-historian to be familiar with the art heritage, 
literature and religions of all the major sects even while dealing 
with a particular sectarian art. 

C. Sivaramamurti, the celebrated doyen in the field of art-history, 
was one of those few scholars in the world who truly understood 
the nature and spirit of Indian Art. In this book he has covered the 

wide spectrum of Jaina art in the different regions of South India 
through the ages. The book, profusely and colourfully illustrated, 
contains a simple and brief narration of the historical growth of the 
art in various media such as stone, bronze and wood, including 
Some examples that are rarely known. The text highlights the 
spiritual significance, aesthetic qualities and universality of certain 
art-forms against the background of the religious traditions, avoiding 
or rather rising above the dry and sometimes unwanted discussions 
on the theories and techniques of Jaina art. This pictorial compendium 
therefore appeals to both scholars and laymen “who have an eye 
for beauty and a love for India's unparalleled heritage" as mentioned 
by Shrimati Indira Gandhi in the foreword. 





The book begins significantly and in a typically Indian tradition 
with an account of the revered sculptured padas of Bhadrabahu, a 
celebrated Jaina acharya (teacher) who according to legend was 
the earliest to migrate from north India to Karnataka with his | 
disciples, including Prabha Chandra, generally identified as the 
first Mauryan Emperor Chandragupta. Then follows a bare outline 
of the spread of Jainism in South India; aspects of the sect such as- 
religio-philosophical essentials; the Tirthankaras and their respective _ 
Yakshas and Yakshis; the legendary account of the Tirthankaras’ 
birth; their postures; and various figures including the eight auspicious 
symbols. The significance of all these and the modes in which they 
are represented are also discussed. 

Outlined against this background are the traditions as they 
developed in stone sculpture, bronze images, wood-carving, fresco _ 
and miniature painting in the different regions of southern India. 
This is followed by a comprehensive and useful glossary as well as 
an index. 

The author underlines, at appropriate places, the spiritual signi- 
ficance of certain apparently enigmatic uses of art-forms such as 
the introduction of the alluring and provocative shalabhanjikas, 
alasakanyas and mithunas in Jaina monuments which appear 
paradoxical in a religion that advocates severe restraint and austerity.’ 
The author explains them as symbolising the fundamental Indian 
ideal of the sublimation of the sentiment of shringara (worldly love): 
into that of supreme shanta (divine peace), the highest goal of life, 
be it depicted in Jaina, Buddhist or Brahmanical literature or art. 
The author points out the fundamental unity of certain Buddhist, . 
Jaina and Brahmanical thoughts and concepts of art evident in a · 


wide area of art-forms: Parshva, Vishnu and Buddha seated in ` 


padmasana under the spreading hoods of Nagas Dharanendra, 
Adishesa and Muchulinda, respectively; Vishnu and Parshva with 
the shrivatsa symbol; Buddha, Shiva and Parshva and their respective 
attackers Mara, Manmatha and Kamatha. In such representations ` 
as well as in certain architectural forms: pillars, ceilings, balustrades, — 
nay, in the entire type of a monument as in Chota Kailasha (Jaina) 
and Kailasha (Shaiva) at Ellora, the author effectively illustrates 
how the artist, whatever be his personal faith and irrespective of .- 
whether he is working for the Jaina, Buddhist or Brahmanical faith, ` 
transgresses the religious and geographical boundaries and 
unhesitatingly adopts art and architectural forms of the one into the. 
other and is thus non-sectarian. 

However, in describing some art objects the author gets so 
carried away in his appreciation that he describes a common 
stereotype form as being "aesthetically of a very high order". 

The author's dating of a few of the sculptures and bronzes does 
not seem to be correct on stylistic grounds and circumstantial | 
evidence. For instance, the Tirthankara figure (fig. 502) from 
Pattadakal is dated to с. eleventh century A.D. In fact the image . 


was discovered under the debris of a pre-Badami Chalukyan brick _ 


structure and the treatment of its halo, hair-style and facial expression 
indicates that it belongs to the fifth or sixth century A.D. Similarly, - 
the bronze image from Bapatla (fig. 330) is dated to c. eighth-ninth 
century A.D. but characteristically it is more in the late Gupta 
tradition and may be of c. sixth century A.D. 2 
There аге a few inaccuracies in the stated provenances of the 
objects. Talkad, for example, is near Mysore and not in Dharwar . 
District (p. 23, fig. 20). The sculptures of figs. 251-255 are not from ° 


the Kannada Research Institute of the Karnatak University, Dharwar; ` 


they appear to be from the Lakkundi Site Museum, Dharwar 
District. The Shantinatha basadi (fig. 229) is in Jinanathapura and 
not in Shravanabelagola. The Shankha Jinalaya is in Lakshmeshvara © 
and not in Mulgund (figs. 473 and 474). The Jaina basadi (fig. 486) 
is in the Kamalapura area of Hampi and not in Hemakuta where 

there is no Jaina basadi in the entire cluster of Shaivite temples : 
which are said to be Jaina temples. E 


The author remarks rather inadvertently that Rishi Gautama had : C 


eyes even in his feet (p. 12). But it is Rishi Bhrigu who was : | 
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endowed with this extraordinary feature. He states (p. 16) that 
Jayasimha I, the founder of the then ruling Chalukya dynasty, 
patronised the Jaina acharyas Gunabhadra, Vasuchandra and 
Vadiraja. But very little is known about the king’s life and career, 
let alone his patronage of Jainism. He remarks (p. 18) that 
Basaveshvara, the founder of the Lingayat faith, adviced his Kalachuri 
King Bijjala II to persecute the Jainas. In the first place, Basaveshvara 
was only a reformer and not the founder of a faith. Secondly, there 
is no evidence to support the evil advice attributed to Basaveshvara. 

A sculptured figure (p. 95, fig. 126) from Aihole is identified as 
being a Bhattaraka (a Jaina acharya). But in view of its having an 
upper garment, and other facts, it is in all probability a Buddha 

igure. 

The illustrations (figs. 157, 159 and 159A; 191, 286, 433 etc.) 
with views of the full object and close-ups of certain parts exposing 
minute details are excellent. But it is not readily understandable as 
to why as many as twenty illustrations (figs. 12-386, 22-205, 
144-149, 229-291, 330-357, etc.), are repeated twice and even 
three times. In many cases one is in black-and-white and the other 
in colour, Even so, the plates could have been utilised for new and 
unpublished works. In fact, the splendid specimen of Kamathopasarga 
Parshva from Humcha does not find a place in this book. This lack 
of planning and layout as well as errors in spellings, diacritical 
marks, captions, etc., mar the high standard of the book. They are 
indicated here so that they may be avoided in forthcoming volumes. 

The book as a whole is a masterly account by a scholar of 
prodigious learning and profound, sometimes transcendental, thinking 
with deep insight. It is illustrated with superb reproductions and 
will be an invaluable addition to books on Indian Art in general and 
Jaina art in particular. 


—А. Sundara 


Title : The Stepwells of Gujarat 

Author  : Jutta Jain-Neubauer 

Publisher : Abhinav Publications, E-37 Hauz Khas, 
New Delhi 110 016. (1981) 

Format : 22x28.5 cms. 
pp. хуї+ 118 + 8 colour and 245 black & white 
illustrations; several plans 

Price : Rs. 325.00 


Books on Indian architecture have hitherto concentrated on 
monumental buildings such as temples, mosques and palaces. 
They have largely neglected utilitarian structures and domestic 
residences. It is, therefore, particularly welcome that Jutta Jain- 
Neubauer has selected the stepwells of Gujarat as the subject of 
her book. These wells, locally known as vavs, are much more 
than wells: they are often works of architecture, uniquely 
designed and decorated with a wealth of stone carvings analogous 
to those found in medieval temples of the same period. This 
aspect is delineated in the book through numerous illustrations 
which show the similarities in the themes and motifs employed 
in both types of structures. In many cases the resemblances help 
to establish the period of the construction of the stepwells. For, 
elements such as columns, struts, bracket-capitals and balconies 
on stepwells are virtually identical with those appearing in the 
temples the dates of which are known from inscriptional and 
literary data. Sometimes it becomes obvious that the same 
craftsmen were employed for building temples and stepwells. 

Dr. Jain-Neubauer uses information from inscriptions, litera- 
ture, history and stylistic material to set up a chronology of 
the important stepwells. The earliest is a rock-cut specimen at 
Uparkot in Junagadh, Saurashtra which can be ascribed to 
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sometime between the second and fourth century A.D. The 


earliest structurally built stepwell, as opposed to rock-cut, is also 
in Saurashtra at Dhank. The author dates it approximately to the 
seventh century A.D. These examples illustrate the extreme 
antiquity of this feature. 

The most magnificent of the early stepwells belong to the 
Chalukyan period. The famous Rani vav at ancient Anahillapura, 
the old capital of Gujarat, now Patan in Mehsana district, belongs 
to this era. Stepwells continued to be built even during Muslim 
rule, and the most impressive of these is the Rudabai stepwell at 
Adalaj near Ahmedabad, built in 1499 by the wife of a Vaghela 
feudatory of Mahmud Begarah. 

The typical stepwell has a series of steps which form a 
descending corridor that goes down to the level of the water 
and under it. The sides of the corridor are paved in stone and 
furnished with columns that are linked overhead by beams and ` 
slabs providing partly covered areas. As the depth increases, 
the whole structure becomes multi-storeyed. In some of the 
examples, virtually tower-like units are repeated at intervals. 
Although the author does not specifically say so, tfe purpose 
behind all these structural elements is to prevent the earth from 
caving in at the sides. She distinguishes the stepwells into five 
main types according to their form, number of entrances and - 
overs structures. One of these types is unique, being spiral 
in plan. 

Regarding the function of a stepwell, the author states that 
apart from providing water to a relatively arid region, the step- 
well served a religious purpose and was often combined with a 
shrine. It is well-known that there is, in Hinduism, a close 
association of water with divinity, and hence it was natural 
that the vav acquire a religious character. She cites popular 
customs according to which a mother-goddess is supposed to 
reside in a stepwell and that “brides or couples immediately 
after marriage go to a well or stepwell to pay homage to the 
water-deity so that they might receive a boon of fertility”. Many 
of the stepwells are in fact named after various matas (mother- 
goddesses). And it is interesting to read that many women from 
aristocratic families commissioned them as charitable and religious 
edifices. Bai Harir, in charge of the harem of Mahmud Begarah, · 
built a stepwell at Ahmedabad “in order to please God ‘and for 
the benefit and use of the 84 lakhs of the various living beings’”. 

The author is unable to find an explanation for one point, 
namely, the paucity of stepwells in Kutch, a semi-desert. In such 
a region one would have expected to find many. It seems to me 
that the reason may lie in the fact that stepwells were originally 
built to supply water to caravans and not to the local inhabitants 
(the latter could be served by much simpler structures), and hence 
the majority of stepwells were built on trade routes. Kutch, away 
from major routes, had therefore few stepwells. The fact that 
stepwells were used by villagers and even as a summer retreat 
by royalty was probably incidental to their original function. . 

After giving a detailed description of some sixty vavs in Gujarat, 
the author concludes with a study of the sculptures found in 
them. The illustrations are numerous but of an uneven quality 
and the captions accompanying them are inadequate. The 
descriptions are given in a separate index to the illustrations —it 
would have been better instead to print them with the captions. 
There are, however, some very good measured» drawings of 
stepwells. It would have added to the value of the book if some 
of the early measured drawings done by the Archaeological 
Survey of India under Burgess had been included in the book. 


— V, S. Pramar 
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Portfolio of 
Contemporary 
Indian 
Print-making 


Naina Dalal 


sculpture is a creative art form. Print-making 

deals with reproducing or obtaining multiple versions, 
usually on fine quality handmade paper, from a master 
block. But because the master block (or plate) is 
developed by the artist himself, and because the prints are 
also generally obtained manually, each graphic print is 
now universally accepted as an original work of art. 

The fundamental process of print-making is not a new 
invention. From ancient times multiple reproductions of an 
original—as in the case of seals from clay tablets or 
wood-blocks for textile printing—have been known 
to exist. But print-making is a more contemporary 
medium —an achievement rooted in the innovations 
that took place in Germany during the fifteenth 
century when wood-blocks were used to illustrate 
biblical stories. This process was followed by engraving 
on metal plates. Rembrandt, the great seventeenth century 
Dutch master, perfected the art of etching whereby 
the image is made deeper and stronger by 
subjecting the metal plate to repeated bitings in a 
mixture of acid. 

During the twentieth century, at first in Europe 
and more recently in the United States, print-making 
has been specially supported by the organisation 
of production as well as sale of prints in special 
editions and suites. Master printers are engaged to give 
their expertise in producing such prints from metal 
and stone plates created by famous artists. 

In India, print-making employing metal plate or 
lithographic stone was introduced by the British during 
the middle of the nineteenth century— mostly for purposes 
of illustration — but it is only from the nineteen twenties 
that print-making began to be used by serious artists. 
During the last three decades a number of Indian 
artists have consistently worked in various media and even 
a number of art institutions are offering training in 
those media. Herewith Marg presents a random selection 
of the work of certain artists showing a diverse range 
of approaches and results. 


G raphics or print-making like painting and 








1 Fly (1970): Jyoti Bhatt 
Intaglio 


2 Untitled (1969): Vinodray Patel 
Lithograph 


1 





Jo Bhatt, a print-maker of long-standing, competently 
handles various print-making techniques. His prints, 
meticulously worked on metal plates, reveal areas and images which 
are precisely defined and contoured in thick lines. Generally, 

he prefers a symmetrical arrangement of shapes and forms. 

A facial profile is an obsessive motif in many of his compositions. 
Both versions of “Fly” remind us of the traditional nari-kunjara 
image in which several female figures merge to form the image of 
an elephant. He also juxtaposes various forms of the Devanagari 
script against Roman alphabets. These juxtapositions not only 
harmonise with the shapes of images but sometimes also serve as 
humorous labels for them. 


inodray Patel is an excellent draftsman in his own right 

who has tried his hand at lithography, etching and serigraphy. 
Chosen here are two examples — one of his etching on plastic 
sheet and the other of his lithography. His constant theme has 
been a play of female and snake forms with erotic overtones. 
The languorous sensuality of the female figures echo the sinuous 
forms of the snake. The imagery in his lithograph of swooping 
winged skeletons demonstrates his preoccupation with fantasy. 
In this he aptly uses jet black ink to evoke a mysterious background. 
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aina Dalal has worked during the last two decades in several 

media — linoleum-cut, lithography, etching and 
collography. Linoleum-cut facilitates the creation of stark images 
such as the pathetic figure of a beggar. One of her colour 
lithographs features the monumental head of a brooding adolescent 
girl. Images of the human condition have been consistently highlighted 
throughout her graphic work. In her "Portrait of my Parents" 
expressive images exploit the possibilities of collography. In one of 
her two recent etchings, Naina's imagery effectively expresses the 
loneliness of a woman on a park bench. In another etching, the 
image of a couple drifting apart suggests estrangement. These are 
typical themes found in Naina's sensitive work. 


J ayant Parikh is an experimenter who always explores his 
media for possibilities that can express personal forms and 
configurations. He largely employs the collograph process which 
allows him to prepare large-size master blocks. He constructs his 
compositions with geometrical structures, with textural areas, and 
at times some sections are filled with perspective views of 
architecture. He prefers to use colour instead of restricting himself 
to black and white. This technique enables him to conjure a kind 
of informal and unobstrusive pictorial world in his prints. 






3 Bench Ш (1983) 
Naina Dalal 
Etching and aquatint 





4 Installation of a Sculpture 
(1981): Jayant Parikh 
Collograph 
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5 Fear, Despair, Death 
(1971): Ratan Parimoo 
Lithograph 


6 Thirst: Prayag Jha 
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atan Parimoo's early lino-cuts are infused with profuse linear 

hythms and patterns. Compositions like “Kashmiri Family” 
and “Jhoolta Pul of Kamati Baug” display the two-dimensional 
nature of traditional Indian pictorial art. “Kashmiri Family" is a 
nostalgic subject. This theme also occurs in a colour lithograph. 
His later works reflect the changes in his attitude towards pictorial 
content. The colour lithograph, part of a triptych entitled "Fear, 
Despair, Death", exemplifies the propensities in his art during 
the last decade. 


rayag Jha (nee Chiller) evokes the personal world of a sensitive 
artist by projecting the reactions of an Indian woman to her 
surroundings in her graphic work. She works on her prints with 
the patience acquired from her experience in lithography and etching. 
In spite of her technical competence and the painstaking quality 
of her prints, she claims a lack of concern with the technical aspects 
of graphics. She seems to identify herself with the objects and 
images delineated in her work, transferring her feelings into them. 
The vulnerable, drifting objects tossed in her compositions possibly 
reflect her own personal sense of fear and insecurity. Thus her 
prints indirectly suggest latent emotional turmoil. 








© iddharth Ghosh is one of three young print-makers whose 
work will be discussed below who have recently undergone 
specialised training in print-making at Baroda. Siddharth works mostly 
on metal plate. Thematically he projects a central character juxtaposed 
against the world around him. In the etching of the figure of a clown, 
dark tonalities lend definite, tragic overtones. In “VIP”, 

he emphasises the figure clad in a Gandhi topi by placing 

him next to the image of Ganapati the popular deity. The doll in 
the background represents the dumb masses. Ghosh consistently 
struggles to impart significance to the deliberately omitted areas 

in his prints. 


jit Dubey is an artist whose images originate in the realm 

of fantasy and poetry. He often groups together images of 
opposite gender implying some comment on the masculine/feminine 
relationship. With a poetic ambivalence of meaning, he successfully 
fuses animal and bird features with human limbs. Dubey shows a 
sensitivity for detailed delineation of feathers and foliage carefully 
juxtaposed against vacant areas. As opposed to Ghosh’s use of 
strong black tones and hatchings Dubey exploits the tonal 
possibilities of aquatint with feeling, imparting a light 
and lyrical quality to his prints. 












M adhu prefers the lithographic medium. He handles the greasy 
crayon on stone with an amazing deftness and produces 
powerful images of human figures. These are not treated in the 
usual chiaroscuro manner, but all the same the use of jet black 
tones enhances their effective presence — although the image consists 
of linear contours, certain areas are carefully treated with dark 
tones. The face in an etching of a girl in profile has a compelling 
quality. "Parvati" seems lost in her own inner thoughts. In yet 
another etching, by using strident lines he portrays an imposing 
raja-like figure. The wide range of abilities of this promising 
print-maker is evident in the quality of his works. 


7 Visit of a V.I.P. (1984): Siddharth Ghosh 
Etching 


8 Bramhachari (1983): Ajit Dubey 
Etching and aquatint 


9 Sparrow (1984): Madhu 
Lithograph 
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Fly (1970): Jyoti Bhatt 
Intaglio 





Pariwartan (1984): Ajit Dubey 
Etching and aquatint 
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Structure (1981): Jayant Parikh 
Collograph 


THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED 


Portrait of my Parents II (1982): Naina Dalal 
Collograph 
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4, Fairlie Place (5th Floor), Calcutta-700 001, Phone: 23-9641 
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Jhoolta Pul of Kamati Baug (1959): Ratan Parimoo 
Linoleum-cut 
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The Adolescent (1962): Naina Dalal 
Lithograph 
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Clown I (1983): Siddharth Ghosh 
Etching and aquatint 
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Tender Life: Prayag Jha 
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Full Grown (1971): Prayag Jha 
Lithograph 
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Untitled (1969): Vinodray Patel 
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When Evil Doing comes like Falling Rain (1984): Madhu 
Lithograph 
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Hawks and Sparrows (1983): Madhu 
Etching 
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Parvati (1984): Madhu 
Etching 
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What can 
Orientations 
offer the 


collector of 
Oriental 


antiques ? 


As a reader of Marg you are a person 
who would appreciate Orientations — 
the unique monthly magazine devoted to 
Asian art, bringing its readers articles 
contributed by experts on every aspect 
of the arts of the Far and Near East, 
Southeast Asia and the Indian 
subcontinent in a wealth of informed 
text and lavish illustration. 


It provides the collector with regular 
reports analysing price and collecting 
trends at auctions in London, New York, 
Hong Kong and other centres, and a 
calendar of events listing the most 
important exhibitions of Asian art all 
over the world. 


Orientations is itself a collector’s item 
with an excellence of production and 
printing found only in the most 
expensive art publications. Measuring 
210mm x 286mm, it is ‘perfect bound’ 
with a strong laminated cover, and 
contains some 74 pages, most of them in 
full colour. 


Orientations is a magazine that you will 
enjoy reading at your leisure, and one 
that you will keep to read and refer to, 
again and again. 


Here are some of the highlights of 
recent and forthcoming issues. In 
January Alfreda Murck tells the story 
behind the design and construction of 
the Chinese garden court at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, to be 
opened to the public in the spring of 
1981, and Marjorie Williams outlines 
500 years of Korean painting from 
examples in the exhibition 5000 Years of 
Korean Art currently touring the United 
States. James C.Y. Watt, Guest Curator 
of the exhibition Chinese Jades from 
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Han to Ch’ing to be seen in Detroit, 
Seattle and Honolulu in 1981, selects 
jades for the scholar’s desk from the 
exhibition for the February issue. In 
March Valrae Reynolds introduces the 
reader to Tibetan costumes and textiles 
from the rich collection of Tibetan art 
at the Newark Museum, and Richard 
Kilburn discusses Chinese Transitional 
ceramics with humerous illustrations. 
The April and forthcoming issues will 
include ‘Travelling the Tokaido with 
Hiroshige’ by Stephen Addiss, and 
‘Eight Dynasties of Chinese Painting’ by 
Janet Carpenter; Robert Mowry will 
profile the Chinese section of the 
Rockefeller Collection which will be 
installed in the new Asian House Gallery 
in New York in May. 
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